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WOMAN  IN  FEANCE, 

DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

PRELIHINABY   BEMABK8  — STATE  OF   FRENCH  SOCIETY  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  LOUIS  THE  FOUBTEENTH'S  BEIGN. 

In  times  still  recent,  in  a  nation  celebrated  for  its  power  and 
greatness,  and  in  an  age  which  gave  to  thought  a  vast  and 
magnificent,  even  though  perilous,  development,  a  scries  of  most 
remarkable  women  exercised  a  power  so  extensive,  and  yet  so 
complete,  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  their  sex. 

Tliey  ruled  society,  as  women  of  the  world  ;  the  empire  of 
letters,  as  patronesses  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  state,  as  favourites 
and  advisers  of  kings.  They  gave  the  tone  to  feeling,  philo- 
sophy, and  thought  Their  caprice  made  wars,  and  signed 
treaties  of  peace.  They  hastened  the  fall  of  a  Monarchy,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  greatest  Revolution  of  modem  times. 
They  could  attempt  to  check  or  direct  that  Revolution  in  its 
rapid  and  fearful  course ;  they  shared  to  the  fiiUest  extent  its 
errors,  its  crimes,  and  its  heroic  virtues.  They  suffered  from 
its  proscriptions  like  men,  because  like  men  they  had  striven ; 
and  when  their  failing  power  seemed  at  its  last  ebb,  it  was 
still  a  woman  who  overthrew  Robespierre,  a  woman  who 
raised  a  solitary  voice  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

This  power  was  not  always  pure  or  good :  it  was  often 
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corrapt  in  its  source,  evil  and  fatal  in  its  results ;  but  it  was 
power.  Though  the  historians  of  the  period  have  never  fuDy 
or  willingly  acknowledged  its  existence,  their  silence  cannot 
efface  that  which  has  been ;  and  without  that  rule  of  womaa 
so  reluctantly  recognised,  many  of  their  pages  of  statesman's 
l)olicy,  court  intrigue,  civil  strife,  or  foreign  war,  need  never 
have  been  written.  To  this  remarkable  feature  of  modem 
history,  to  the  analysis  of  the  power  of  Woman  in  France 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  present  work  is  devoted 

We  shall  trace  the  progress  of  direct  female  influence,  from 
the  aged  and  severe  Madame  de  Maintenon  deserting  the 
deathbed  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  lovely  and  hapless  Marie 
Antoinette  ascending  the  scaffold  of  the  Revolution.  We 
shall  mark  Woman's  social  rule  extending  from  princesses  and 
favourites,  like  Madame  du  Maine  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
to  literary  and  noble  ladies  like  the  nun  Tencin,  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  the  mistress  of  Voltaire,  and  Madame  du  Deffsmd, 
the  friend  of  Walpole.  From  these,  again,  we  shall  see  it 
descending  to  the  heroines  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, Madame  Roland  and  Madame  Tallien. 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  women  exer- 
cised, to  its  fullest  extent,  the  great  and  remarkable  influence 
they  always  possessed  in  France.  They  were  allowed  no 
])olitical  rights,  but  society  gave  them  the  power  denied  by 
law.  That  power  was  paramount  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  had  far  more  reality  and  truth  than 
the  idolatrous  homage  they  received  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Woman  was  then  a  being  to  be  idealised  and  illustrated  by 
fervent  strains  and  chivalrous  deeds ;  but  neither  Paladin  nor 
Troubadour  submitted  in  reality  to  her  abstract  sway.  Woman 
has  seldom  less  true  power  than  when  the  admiration  and 
Jove  of  man  are  granted  merely  to  her  beauty  and  defenceless 
state.  Such  as  it  was,  this  influence  tended,  however,  to 
modify  the  national  character;  to  which  it  imparted  that 
chivalrous  gaUantiy  and  elegance,  not  unmixed  with  frivol- 
ousness,  by  which  it  was  long  distinguished. 

The  progress  of  civilisation,  which  raised  the  moral  and 
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intellectual  standard  of  woman,  naturally  extended  her  power. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era,  we  find  her  everywhere  entering  actively  into  the 
political  and  religious  struggles  which  marked  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  influence  was  increased  in 
France  by  the  three  Queens-Regent,  Catherine  of  Medici, 
Mary,  her  niece,  and  Anne  of  Austria.  Woman  now  ostensibly 
took  the  lead  in  every  intrigue.  The  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
with  Anne  of  Austria  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
haughty  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  or  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  LongueviUe,  who  made  tools  of  Cond6  and 
Turenne,  effectually  distracted  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  When  peace  had  succeeded  to 
those  troubled  times,  the  celebrated  soirdes  of  the  H6tel 
Rambouillet,  presided  over  by  the  fair  Julie  d'Angennes, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ri,  Madame  de  S^vign6,  and  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  literature  of  the 
day.  Later  still,  the  witty  and  accomphshed,  though  profli- 
gate, Madame  de  Montespan,  and  her  insinuating  successor, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  can  almost  be  said  to  have  governed 
France  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

ITiis  power  was  the  more  imi)ortant,  that,  for  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  life,  Louis  XIV.  completely  ruled  French 
sticicty.  His  tastes  for  magnificence  and  war  were  the  tastes 
of  the  nation.  They  gave  to  his  government  new  power  and 
new  strength  ;  so  that  he  could  exclaim,  with  equal  pride  and 
tnith,  "  L'6tat  c'est  moL"  Tliis  despotic  sway  prepared,  by 
itA  unity,  the  future  greatness  of  France ,  but  it  extinguished 
I>atrintism,  by  rendering  the  country  subordinate  to  the  sove- 
reign's personal  honour  and  glory.  Each  change  of  the  mon- 
arch's mood  altered  the  aspect  of  his  court ;  and,  if  he  governed 
VerHailles,  Versailles  governed  France.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
through  Louis  himself  that  women  could  rule.  The  influence 
of  his  mistresses  was  i)erflonal,  like  their  lover's  government 
Through  him,  these  highly-born  and  accomplished,  though 
not  very  virtuous  ladies,  impressed  their  own  character  and 
Hpirit  on  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     In  order  to  please 
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^lademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre,  the  chivalroiis  amusements  oi 
the  Middle  Ages  were  resumed  at  court ;  satire  and  intrigue 
prospered  under  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  asceticism  and  rigid 
devotion  marked  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  gave  more 
force  and  freedom  to  woman's  power,  also  beheld  the  close  of 
Louis  XrV.'s  reign.  That  long  and  imperious  sway,  which 
had  united  all  the  magnificence  and  glories  of  art  to  the  most 
absolute  despotism,  was  passing  away  in  sadness  and  aus- 
terity. The  couriers,  who  formerly  brought  tidings  of  vic- 
tory won,  now  told  of  heavy  reverses  and  lost  battles.  The 
nation,  drained  of  its  resources  to  satisfy  one  man's  ambition 
and  pride,  was  evidently  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The 
gay  and  royal  revels  of  the  court  had  vanished,  before  vigils, 
fasts,  and  penitential  gloom.  More  than  monastic  silence  and 
seclusion  shrouded  the  splendours  of  Versailles.  The  king  no 
longer  listened,  to  the  stately  tragedies  of  Racine,  or  to  the  gay 
comedies  of  Molidre,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  beautiful  women 
and  courtly  nobles.  Apart,  in  a  gloomy  and  retired  chamber, 
he  sat,  between  his  confessor  and  the  withered  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  a  feeble,  querulous,  but  still  despotic,  old  man, 
who  vainly  sought  to  impart  his  own  melancholy  asceticism 
to  France. 

The  court  and  nation  rebelled  against  the  power  to  which 
they  had  submitted  so  long.  Louis  XIV.  saw,  with  indigna- 
tion and  dismay,  that  his  influence  was  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged ;  that,  though  he  had  grown  penitent  and  devout,  the 
world  still  remained  unconverted,  and  chose  to  indulge  in 
those  follies  of  youth  over  which  he  now  mourned  in  his  old 
age.  Deep  homage  surrounded  him  still :  but  where  was  the 
reality  of  that  homage  ?  An  irrepressible  longing  for  a  new 
and  younger  reign  was  abroad.  This  spirit  of  innovation  was 
odious  to  the  old  monarch ;  not  only  because  it  anticipated 
his  death,  but,  still  more,  because  it  threatened  to  destroy  the 
labours  of  his  whole  existence.  He  knew  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  only  waited  his  decease  in  order  to  assert  their  long- 
restrained  freedom.     His  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
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the  heir  of  his  absolute  power — a  grave,  religious  prince,  pupil 
of  F6n^lon — spoke  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
duties  of  monarchs.  The  duchess,  his  wife,  a  gay  and  grace- 
ful princess,  hinted  that  the  pleasures  of  the  new  court  woidd 
com[>ensate  for  the  gloom  of  the  old  one.  The  young  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  future  Regent  of  France,  condemned  to  inac- 
tivity through  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle,  avenged  himself  by 
braving  his  power.  Gathering  around  him  a  circle  of  licen- 
tious nobles,  he  carried  on  with  them  the  grossest  orgies,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  monarch  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
were  uttered  with  sarcasm  and  scorn.  The  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Conti  affected  to  treat  with  familiar  freedom  the 
authors  whom  their  independence  of  thought  and  speech  ren- 
dered obnoxious  to  the  king.  Defying  the  prejudice  against 
authorship,  the  princess  took  the  character  of  a  literary 
woman.*  Her  sister,  Madame  du  Maine,  wife  of  the  sove- 
reign's eldest  legitimised  son,  shunned  the  gloomy  court  ot 
her  father-in-law.  She  made  her  delightful  residence  at 
Sceaoz  the  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  A  constant  inter- 
change of  epigrams,  madrigals,  and  poetical  epistles,  was 
carried  on  between  the  guests  and  their  princely  hostess,  who 
daily  acted  the  comedies  of  Molidre  and  the  tragedies  of 
Racine  with  Baron  the  actor;  thus  violating  the  strict  eti- 
quette introduced  by  Louis  XIV .  as  the  safeguard  of  royalty. 
The  monarch  vainly  sought  to  check  this  s{)irit  of  weariness 
and  ennui  at  his  protracted  reign.  It  pervaded  even  his  own 
family  circle.  The  eldest  Princess  of  Conti,  his  daughter  by 
^fademoiselle  de  la  ValliOre,  ridiculed  him  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  her  private  letters.  Her  sister.  Mademoiselle 
de  Nantes,  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  celebrated,  like  her 
mother,  Madame  de  Montespan,  for  her  beauty  and  satirical 
wit,  lamented,  in  petulant  effusions,  the  fate  of  youth  and 
beauty  compelled  to  reside  among  the  old  pedants  of  an  anti- 
quated court  With  more  candour  than  charity  she  ex- 
claimed: — 

*  8h»  tnunUted  ioto  French  Pope*!  "Bupe  of  the  Lock." 
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"  Ah !  qn'une  vieille  cotir  est  hidenae ! 

On  n'y  parle  jamais  ni  d*amotir  ni  d'amans ; 
Qu'ime  princesse  est  malheureuse 

jyj  passer  ses  plni  jeunes  ans ! 
Que  c'est  nne  chose  ennnyeuse 
De  ne  voir  que  de  vieux  pedants  I  ^ 

Such  epigrams  and  noeU  then  enjoyed  extreme  popularit}'. 
Both  courtiers  and  people  felt  avenged  when  they  could  laugh 
at  the  common  oppressor.  The  police  watched  and  punished 
in  vain.  The  thought  of  a  nation  will  ever  assert  its  freedouL 
Supple  as  they  were  by  nature,  the  courtiers  could  not  always 
disguise  their  real  feelings.  The  witty  Madame  de  Caylus, 
niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  being  exiled  from  Versailles 
for  having  ridiculed  the  devout  party,  frankly  exclaimed,  on 
receiving  the  order  of  her  banu»hment,  "  that  the  ennui  felt  at 
court  rendered  it  the  real  place  of  exile."  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  herself  was  overpowered  with  the  dulness  of  this  vast 
prison-housa  "  Ah ! "  said  she  to  a  friend  who  seemed  to 
envy  her  proud  destiny,  "  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  have  tu 
amuse  a  man  whom  notliing  can  amuse  ! " 

The  faded  glory  of  his  reign,  the  gloom  and  reverses  which 
darkened  its  close,  the  impatience  of  the  new  generation,  the 
ill-concealed  ennui  of  his  children  and  friends, — all  told  Louis 
XIV.,  with  a  significance  and  eloquence  he  could  not  misun- 
derstand, that  his  sway  had  lasted  too  long ;  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  depart  But  the  old  king  resisted  this  charge  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  despotic  wilL  If  he  could  not  create 
religious  feeling,  he  at  least  exacted  hypocrisy.  A  royal 
guard,  on  duty  in  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  desirous  of  amus- 
ing himself  at  the  expense  of  the  court  ladies,  one  day  declared 
in  their  presence  that  Jiis  majesty  did  not  intend  assisting  at 
the  religious  service  then  going  to  take  place.  The  ladies, 
wisely  concluding  that  if  the  king  was  not  to  be  present  their 
devotion  would  be  very  uselessly  thrown  away,  drop|>ed  off, 
one  by  one.  Louis  XIV.  came  as  usual,  and  was  amazed  to 
see  the  chapel  empty,  until  the  guard  informed  him  of  his 
mischievous  trick.  A  large  party  at  court  did  not,  however, 
choose  to  practise  this  restraint :   the  young  and  profligate 
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nobles  gathered  aroDnd  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  gloried  in 
the  opprobrious  name  of  "  rouds.**  Two  parties  were  thus  in 
presence  :  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  superannuated  libertines, 
gave  itself  up  to  all  the  austerities  of  seeming  devotion ; 
whiLtt  the  other,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  hollow  devotees — ^the  youth  and  flower  of 
the  nobility,  revelled  in  the  grossest  and  most  open  licen- 
tiousness. 

Louis  XIV.  vainly  sought  to  restore  France  to  her  ancient 
faith ;  her  lips  professed  it  still,  but  incredulity  was  in  her 
heart  The  profligacy  of  the  higher  clerg}',  and  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  Jansenists — those  Puritans  of  Catholicism 
— had  alike  been  fatal  to  religion.  Athei«<m  prevailed, — not 
indeed  under  the  form  of  that  daring  philosophy  of  later 
times,  which  left  no  mystery  unscrutinised,  and  no  destructive 
argument  untold, — but  as  a  great  and  lamentable  want  of 
faith ;  because  faith  was  worn  out  and  exhausted.  "  Why, 
people  laugh  at  everything  here  !"  Said  the  young  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  when  she  came  to  the  court  of  France.  The  naive 
remark  expresses  admirably  the  nature  of  the  scepticism  of 
the  period.     Mere  mockery  ! — no  more  ! 

This  Epicurean  creed  was  first  propagated  by  the  profligate 
and  indolent  aristocracy.  The  stem  rule  of  Richelieu  had 
broken  their  chivahrous  spirit  with  the  ancient  feudal  power 
from  which  it  sprang.  They  left  their  old  ancestral  halls  for 
the  palaces  of  kings  :  from  haughty  vassals  they  became  ser- 
vile courtiers.  They  were  despised  by  the  absolute  monarch, 
as  dependants  on  his  favour  and  will ;  and  by  the  oppressed 
people,  as  a  class  loaded  with  privileges  and  wealth,  but  with- 
out power.  The  sense  of  self-dignity  and  honour  faded  away 
from  them  :  they  gloried  in  their  vices ;  cheated  at  cards,  and 
confessed  it  Fontenelle  wished  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
Hamilton's  "Memoirs  of  Do  Grammont,"  in  order  to  spare 
the  hero  whose  dishonesty  they  exposed  De  Grammont, 
who  had  received  1500  livrcs  for  the  manuscript,  hastened  to 
remove  the  impediment.  As  if  to  render  rank  and  title  more 
contemptible  still,  the  jninister,  Pont  Chartrain,  Jliad  made 
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them  both  saleable.  For  two  thousand  crowns  a  rotnrier 
might  become  a  gentilhomme.  Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the 
letters-patent  of  nobility ;  for  the  vanity  of  the  financiers  who 
wished  to  become  noble,  rendered  this  a  profitable  branch  of 
revenue.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that  a 
large  body  of  men  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  provide 
arms  and  genealogies  for  the  new  nobility.  This  second-rate 
aristocracy  was,  like  the  old,  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
Celestins,  a  religious  house  of  Paris,  accordingly  purchased 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king,  which  conferred  nobility, 
and  freed  them  from  the  taille.  Thus  the  people,  on  whom 
rested  the  real  burden  of  supporting  the  nation,  were  oppressed 
by  both  rank  and  wealth.  The  nobles,  whilst*  they  hated  the 
plebeian  intruders  into  their  order,  married  their  richly-dowered 
daughters;  protesting,  however,  like  Madame  de  Grignan, 
"  that  they  were  only  manuring  their  barren  ancestral  lands, 
in  order  to  render  them  once  more  fertile."  But  the  truth 
was,  that  the  aristocracy  felt  the  power,  so  long  granted  to 
rank  and  chivalrous  honour,  now  passing  over  to  wealth  and 
practical  intelligence.  Tlie  wealthy  bourgeoisie  remained  for 
some  time  unconscious  of  their  own  importance ;  before  which 
even  the  haughty  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to  bow.  Samuel 
Bernard,  the  rich  Jewish  traitant,  having  refused  to  grant  a 
large  loan  required  by  the  minister  Des  Marets,  was  present<Kl 
to  the  king  at  Marly,  and  shewn  over  the  palace  by  the 
monarch ;  who  paid  him  such  flattering  marks  of  distinction, 
that  the  vain  and  elated  financier  immediately  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  required  agreement. 

Half  a  century  later,  all  the  seductions  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  would  have  failed  in  producing  such  a  result ;  but 
the  financiers  still  occupied  an  inferior  position  in  society : 
they  were  striving  to  win  their  place ;  they  had  not  won  it 
With  all  their  extravagance  and.  pride,  they  lacked  the  polish 
and  elegance  of  the  aristocrats,  through  whom  they,  the  men 
of  the  people,  were  connected  with  the  first  families  of  the 
realm.  Their  activity  and  ambition  tended  to  supply  these 
defidcnciea      They  attained  rank  and  power ;   whilst   the 
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nobles,  too  prond  to  stoop  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
remained  in  a  state  of  luxurious  indolence,  which  justified  the 
bitter  definition  of  Montesquieu,  —  "A  lord  is  a  man  who 
sees  the  king,  speaks  to  the  minister,  has  ancestors,  debts, 
and  pensions.*' 

But  if  men  were  thus  inactive  and  powerless,  women  were 
not  The  same  Montesquieu  declared,  "that  the  individual 
who  would  attempt  to  judge  of  the  government  by  the  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  not  by  the  women  who  swayed 
those  men,  would  fall  into  the  same  error  as  he  who  judges 
of  a  machine  by  its  outward  action,  and  not  by  its  secret 
springs."  Women  were  indeed  already  exercising  that  great 
power,  which  attained  its  full  development  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century.  They  eagerly  seized  on  influence,  whatever 
the  means  of  influence  might  be.  They  had  received  from 
their  male  relatives  a  shameless  example  of  profligacy,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  follow.  When  women  fall,  they  fall 
deeper  than  men,  because  the  only  sense  of  honour  allowed 
them  by  society  departs,  if  once  the  purity  of  their  lives  is 
tainted  The  abandoned  conduct  of  ladies  of  rank  threw  a 
great  reproach  on  their  order.  It  created  doubts  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  most  noble  families,  and  scandalised  the  people 
who  lived  apart  in  patriarchal  austerity.  The  corrupting 
tendency  of  a  despotic  government  had  reached  the  women 
who  lived  beneath  its  sway.  The  men,  deprived  of  political 
rights,  used  their  female  friends  as  the  means  of  their  ambi, 
tion.  Indirect  power  is  necessarily  immoral :  when  exercised 
by  women,  it  is  still  more  so.  At  the  times  of  which  we 
iqieak,  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  intrigue,  not  pure  in  its  origin 
or  purely  exercised,  seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  whole  sex. 
The  persevering  ambition  of  the  widow  of  the  burlesque  poet, 
Scarron^  had  made  her  Queen  of  France,  in  all  save  name. 
Her  fnend,  Madame  Guyon,  attempted  to  found  a  religious 
eect,  and  caused  the  long  quarrel  between  Bossnet  and  Fdndlon, 
which  ended  in  the  exile  of  the  latter.  Whilst  apparently 
wrapt  in  the  gaieties  of  Sceaux,  Madame  du  Maine  plotted 
and  schemed  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her  husband ;  one  of 
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her  chief  agents  being  her  clever  femme  de  chambre,  Made- 
moiselle de  Laonay.  Ladies  who  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
and  no  sorer  means  of  making  a  fortane,  tnmed  their  hotels 
into  gambling-honses,  from  which  they  derived  a  large  and 
infamous  revenue.  Others  conscientiously  devoted  themselves 
to  the  education  of  the  young  noblesse.  The  youthful  De 
Fronsac,  so  well  known  for  his  intrigues  under  the  name 
Richelieu,  was  early  taught,  by  Madame  de  Brancas,  to  write 
billets-doux  which  he  could  never  spell,  make  imaginary  assig- 
nations, feign  love,  jealousy,  and  all  the  other  appearances  of 
the  tender  passion.  Thanks  to  this  early  and  judicious  teach- 
ing, his  father  was  compelled  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Some  women  intrigued  without  any  definite  object ;  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  intriguing,  and  because  their  over-active 
minds  needed  exertion.  Of  these  was  an  obscure  lady  named 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Chausseraie.  Without  rank,  wealth,  or 
beauty,  concealing  her  consummate  tact  under  an  air  of  naive 
simplicity,  she  yet  exercised  a  great  and  occult  power.  She 
served  people  whom  she  had  never  seen,  for  whose  gratitude 
she  did  not  care,  and  who  never  felt  any  gratitude  for  her. 
She  was  feared  by  the  ministers,  she  often  upset  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  most  deeply-laid  schemes,  and,  without  creating 
even  a  suspicion  in  his  mind,  she  had  the  art  of  influencing 
the  decisions  of  Louis  XIV. 

Being  one  day  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Ventadour,  she 
learned,  by  accident,  that  Letellier,  the  king's  Jesuit  confessor, 
was  to  obtain  from  the  monarch  an  order  to  arrest  the 
Cardinal  of  Noailles,  a  Jansenist,  on  the  following  morning. 
Determined  that  this  should  not  be,  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Versailles,  and,  being  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  according  to  the  privilege  he  had  granted  her,  ob- 
served, with  her  usual  bonhomie,  that  his  majesty  looked  unwell 
and  annoyed,  probably  by  some  new  priest's  quarrel  She  then 
dropped  a  few  hints  on  the  expediency  of  letting  the  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists  settle  their  own  dissensions,  and  of  preserving^ 
above  all  things,  a  health  so  invaluable  to  the  kingdom. 
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The  king  was  so  struck  with  this  reasoning,  and  especially 
with  that  portion  of  it  relative  to  his  health,  that,  when 
Letellier  asked  him  the  next  morning  for  the  order  to  arrest 
the  cardinal,  he  drily  informed  him  he  had  altered  his  mind, 
and  wished  to  hear  no  more  on  the  subject  Thus  was  the 
coup  d*^tat,  so  long  prepared  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
the  confessor,  wholly  overthrown.  In  relating  tlus  anecdote 
to  a  friend,  several  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY., 
MademoiseUe  de  la  Chausseraie  confessed  that  she  only  re- 
tained her  power  over  the  monarch's  mind  by  assuming  an 
appearance  of  such  simplicity,  and  even  stupidity,  that  he 
never  suspected  the  measures  he  adopted  to  have  arisen  from 
her  apparently  careless  suggestions.  She  acknowledged  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mental  exertion  necessary  to  maintain 
this  constant  dissimulation  often  left  her  overpowered  with 
fatigue.  «^ 

There  was  nothmg  liKely  to  purify  or  exalt  the  female 
character  in  influence  so  exerdsed ;  we  accordingly  find  few 
of  the  women,  who  possessed  any  power,  remarkable  for  moral 
excellence.  Their  intellect,  from  not  being  allowed  a  free 
scope,  was  perverted  to  evil  ends.  The  prejudice  against 
female  authorship,  in  persons  of  high  rank,  was  still  so  strong, 
that  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Marchioness  of  Lambert 
would  never  allow  her  productions  to  be  published.  It  was 
only  by  manuscript  copies,  obtained  from  her  friends,  that  the 
booksellers  could  succeed  in  printing  them ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion she  bought  back  the  whole  edition.  This  prejudice,  as 
Madame  de  Lambert  observed  herself,  acted  injudiciously  on 
the  female  character.  The  ridicule  which  Boileau  and  Moli^re 
had  cast  on  all  female  writers  was  more  prejudicial  still 
Many  women,  who  might  have  spent  their  time  in  an  agree- 
able and  at  least  harmless  manner,  supposing  their  writings  to 
ponesB  little  merit,  were  thrown  back  on  intrigue  for  an  occu- 
pation. The  idleness  to  which  noble  women  were,  like  all 
penoDS  of  their  rank,  reduced,  added  to  their  degradation  and 
heartlflBanesa.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  profli- 
gacy, the  wwHnanca  were  still  strictly  observed.    Any  high- 
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bora  lady,  chiefly  known  for  the  irregularity  of  conduct^  could, 
like  Madame  de  Parabdre,  the  mistress  of  the  Regent,  act  the 
part  of  a  heoric  and  devoted  wife.  If  her  husband  was  at- 
tacked with  the  small-pox,  then  so  fatal,  she  made  her  will, 
bade  her  relations  farewell,  and  became  the  patient's  nurse ; 
her  own  life  often  being  the  price  of  this  sacrifice  to  vanity 
and  ostentation  :  when,  like  Madame  de  Parabdre,  she  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  survive  the  trial,  she  did  not  fail,  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  to  return  to  her  intrigues;  whilst  the  world  still 
rang  with  praise,  which  all  knew  to  be  as  false  and  hollow  as 
this  seeming  devotedness. 

Besides  the  individual  power  of  intrigue,  there  was  another 
power,  higher  still,  far  more  effectual,  and  on  which  women 
had  the  tact  to  seize  at  once.  We  allude  to  the  influence 
literature  already  conferred. 

In  consequence  of  the  gloomy  tas|ps  of  the  monarch,  of  the 
weakness  of  the  clergy,  of  the  indolent  profligacy  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  coarseness  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois,  the 
real  social  power  had  become  transferred  to  literature ;  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  considerably  modified  by  the  women  of  the 
day.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
France  was  in  a  state  of  political  repose.  Thinkers  wore  the 
only  active  men ;  their  power  was  necessarily  great.  \Vhen 
the  body  is  at  rest,  the  mind  must  worL  Those  thinkers 
submitted,  however,  to  the  influence  of  woman,  because  their 
activity  was  purely  mental.  They  were  men  of  theory,  who, 
whibt  they  ruined  the  social  edifice,  left  to  others  the  task  of 
active  destruction.  The  spirit  of  antagonism,  which  then 
pervaded  every  class,  was  the  reason  that,  though  so  often 
persecuted  and  contemned  by  their  contemporaries,  the  French 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nevertheless,  retained  their 
influence  over  them  to  the  last.  Though  it  gave  birth  to  so 
many  remarkable  productions,  the  seventeenth  century  had 
not  granted  a  similar  power  to  its  literature.  There  was  then 
more  of  abstract  art,  and  less  of  active  thought,  than  in  the 
following  period.  The  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  shackled 
literary  freedom.     His  praises  and  pensions  silenced  genius 
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more  effectoally  than  persecution.  This  condact  was  not, 
bowerer,  the  result  of  policy.  The  great  power  of  the  press^ 
as  a  Tohide  for  political  and  philosophical  opinions,  was  still 
uniaspected  in  France.  The  satires  of  Boileau  and  the 
comedleB  of  Molidre  were  directed  against  the  vices  of  society, 
not  agunst  society  itself  :  **  Tartuffe,"  Moli^re's  boldest  effort, 
was  openly  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  change  which  the 
succeeding  century  wrought  in  the  influence  of  literature 
extended  to  society.  Men  of  every  class  felt  the  want  of 
minting  more  freely  together ;  the  author  emeiged  from  his 
study  and  appeared  in  the  fashionable  world,  to  which  he  im- 
parted some  of  his  own  gravity  of  thought,  whilst  he  acquired 
an  ease  and  polish  hitherto  foreign  to  him. 

The  action  of  literary  men  on  society  was  chiefly  exercised 
through  the  women,  in  whose  select  assemblies  they  were 
admitted,  and  who  naturaUy  influenced  their  views,  and  their 
mode  of  expressing  them.  This  is  an  important  fact;  for, 
though  less  politically  great  than  in  the  preceding  century, 
France  was  then  acknowledged  to  be  the  focus  of  European 
intelligence.  Her  philosophers,  her  literary  and  scientiflc 
men,  interpreted  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  age;  to 
which  their  daring  scepticism  and  satirical  raillery  soon  gave 
the  prevailing  tone.  She  no  longer  owed  her  preponderance 
over  other  natic»ns  to  the  personal  character  of  her  monarch  ; 
for  the  hand  that  swayed  her  was  vacillating  and  weak  :  her 
greatness  was  not  political,  but  social  and  intellectual :  her 
power  was  that  of  ideas,  and  it  proved  more  great  and  exten- 
sive than  the  warlike  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  M.  Guizot 
judidoosly  remarks,  in  his  ''History  of  Civilisation,*'  that 
"the  power  which  France  possesses  of  imparting  her  own 
feeliofs  and  ideas  to  other  nations,  does  not  spring  ^m  the 
rrghnH^  of  those  ideas,  wliich  are  often  borrowed,  but  from 
the  aooMila  and  communicative  character  of  the  people."  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  for  this  characteristic  France  is  chiefly 
indebCed  to  her  women,  and  their  influence  in  society.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  List  century,  when  their  power 
I  so  great  that  Schlosser  has  not  hesitated  to  compare  it  to 
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that  exercised  by  Richelieu  and  Colbert  over  their  own  times. 
This  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  unbounded. 

Women  owed  this  power  to  the  want  of  political  liberty. 
This  want  was  not  greater  than  in  the  preceding  century; 
but  the  wish  for  freedom  had  increased.  The  salons  over 
which  they  presided  were  the  only  places  where  what  could 
not  have  been  published,  without  the  prospect  of  the  Bastile, 
might  be  spoken  with  comparative  impunity.  This  ia  why 
the  influence  of  woman  can  so  clearly  be  traced  through  all 
the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
That  graceful  brilliancy  of  style — the  light,  frivolous  mask, 
which  concealed  such  destructive  features — clearly  belong  to 
her,  and  to  that  conversational  power  fostered  beneath  her 
care,  imder  the  name  of  causerie  ;  so  distinctive,  in  itself,"  of 
the  times  and  of  the  national  character. 

It  was,  however,  at  a  much  later  period  that  literature  ac- 
quired this  great  influence  in  France.  Voltaire  was  still  un- 
known under  Louis  XIV. ;  Fontenelle*s  cautious  scepticism 
only  paved  the  way  for  bolder  attacks  on  creeds  and  doc- 
trines ;  Lesage  merely  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  manners, 
and,  in  portraying  his  contemporaries,  he  left  a  lamentable 
picture  of  their  total  want  of  moral  sense.  A  few  literary 
societies,  nevertheless,  existed  :  that  of  Madame  du  Maine 
was  brilliant,  social,  literary,  and  political  It  answered  her 
taste  for  wit  and  her  ambitious  designs. 

Old  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  once  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  still  known  by  her  wit,  also 
gathered  around  her  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  who  met  to  rail,  with  more  decency,  however,  than  was 
displayed  in  the  abodes  of  princesses,  at  what  the  world  still 
respected  outwardly.  There  might  have  been  seen  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  the  poet ;  the  gay  Abb6  de  Chaulieu ;  Fontenelle, 
whose  easy  philosophy  marked  the  transition  between  the 
two  centuries ;  Chateauneuf ,  the  ancient  admirer  of  the  once 
young  and  beautiful  hostess ;  and  a  child  named  Arouet,  who 
grew  up  in  these  sceptical  and  corrupt  assemblies,  and  who 
afterwards  transferred  their  immoral  and  irreligious  doctrines 
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to  his  writings,  in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  French  ever 
written  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  and  a  defiance  of  authority  charac- 
terised these  ooteriea.  Authors  now  no  longer  depended  on 
haughty  patrons:  they  were  courted  by  society  itself;  and 
yet  their  irritable  pride  was  constantly  wounded  by  new 
slights,  reminding  them  of  their  former  subordinate  position. 
Keenly  alive  to  evils  from  which  they  suffered,  and  to  all  of 
evil  that  they  saw,  they  attacked,  without  much  mercy, 
whatever  they  thought  worthy  of  being  condemned.  Their 
attacks  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Vague  ideas  of  freedom  were  already  abroad.  The  English 
revolution  of  1688  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  in 
France.  Many  began  to  wonder  why  the  nation,  which  was 
all  in  a  neighbouring  country,  should  be  nothing  at  hf/ant. 
The  sense  of  literary  restraint  became  daily  more  opprcHKrt. 
Writers  felt  dissatisfied  with  private  oontrTTenusi  on  for- 
bidden subjects ;  they  longed  for  the  broad  6mj  'A  pc^o^y 
enjoyed  by  English  philosophem  The  Ynatk  yig^amtmt, 
likewise  envied  the  authority  of  ti:ie  Frit^iA  Oysunnoir , 
similar  feelings  pervaded  eYerj  class :  tine  Dr>oM3(  f-ts:  VMnuf^ff 
at  the  servility  to  which  they  were  €0ttf4^I>d  vr  ^k^  tuvaxut^ 
the  higher  clergy  submitted  impatk&tjy  *j^  tiut  rit^  \t  ,n«ni 
authority;  whilst  the  tiers-^tal,  <c  InonmRut  dmilW  <u» 
nobles  and  priests,  because  they  mm  tl^R..  tiiiUiM  w^taf  out 
poweriess,  in  possession  of  the  mfM  Ta£iA.*,<f^  yrrrJM^p^  ^^^ 
the  upper  classes  been  strong  aad  ji5t»-»»,  ai»  juuf^jm^n  -s^viu 
not  have  been  felt  so  much  :  tbe  V/z^  ^ji  ye^s^^ts^  if^  Vsv^imt 
that  power  and  privilege  muxt  a^v^^wtt  vtr.  %^  m^m  Vr,i^ 
and  corrupt  All  that  was  Itk  ^4  H^  ^M  le«te  9^^^m  ^>m 
the  inequality  of  ranks :  th«^  ^jfA  A  ^a^^M  iM  ^imniinf 
the  evil  remained 

This  spirit  of  diacoBtent  was  m-nmnA  W  ^  w^Hfitj^  ^ 
the  exiled  and  fieraecuted  Hoyarangti.  «ifv  %i^  \^^n. 
in  Holland  or  England.  Their  ymtAuL  ixL  '4  u&^^ 
on  Lunis  XIV.  and  CatiiofidHB.  mm%  m  ifsl^  ^  t^%^  yt^it^ 
bitioo,  introdooed  m  Fnnee ;  wImvs  tkij  sfiMal  ii«t  tfitifut  i/ 
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the  monarch  and  of  the  Church,  without  serving  the  Pro- 
testant faith :  which,  like  Jansenism,  was  only  used  as  a 
form  of  opposition  to  the  ruling  power.  Amongst  these 
writers  were  some  whose  enmity  had  a  much  deeper  object 
than  the  annoyance  of  their  persecutor.  Their  chief  was 
Bayle,  who  always  wavered  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  faiths ;  unable  to  fix  his  mind  on  either  creed. 

Bayle  seems  to  have  written  to  shew  the  vanity  of  all 
belief:  his  scepticism  was  not,  however,  a  creed,  like  that 
of  the  French  Encyclop^sts ;  who  were  as  intolerant  as 
their  opponenta  His  mind,  which  gave  him  plausible  rea- 
sons for  everything,  was  too  impartial  for  enthusiasm.  But 
the  immense  research  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  life,  and 
the  merciless  patience  with  which  he  accumulated  all  the  de- 
structive facts  and  arguments  likely  to  bear  on  any  subject  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  rendered  his  works,  what  they  have  been 
truly  termed,  "  an  arsenal,"  from  which  the  French  philoso- 
phers, and  Voltaire  especially,  drew  their  most  fatal  weapona 

This  sceptical  contempt  extended  even  to  literature.  The 
fEQth  in  ancient  art,  so  characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  France,  almost  vanished  with  the  new  era.  La  Mothe, 
though  a  poet,  (a  weak  one,  it  is  true,)  attacked  versification, 
as  a  superfluous  mode  of  expressing  what  could  as  well  be 
told  in  prose.  In  spite  of  the  learned  Madame  Dacier*s  in- 
dignation, he  endeavoured,  like  Perrault,  to  lower  Homer 
from  the  high  rank  assigned  him  by  the  admiration  of  ages. 
Though  this  heresy  of  art  produced  no  important  result,  it 
announced  the  coming  of  other  times,  when  judgment  would 
replace  traditionary  reverence  and  implicit  belief.  Freethink- 
ing  soon  became  synonymous  with  taste  and  philosophy ;  the 
keen  wish  for  discussion  on  forbidden  subjects  could  no  longer 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  fashionable  drawing-room  : 
sceptical  philosophers  resorted  to  the  public  coffee-houses, 
where,  by  using  fictitious  terms,  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  warm  controversies,  in  spite  of  the  police  spies.  The 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  frequented  by  ardent  politi- 
cians; and  loudly  expressed  wishes  for  the  beginning  of  a 
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new  reign,  mi^  be  heard  under  tbe  windows  of  the  rojmi 
palace. 

Such  were  the  varied  elements  of  whidi  dedining  aociety 
oonaisted  at  the  doee  of  Louis  the  Foorteenth's  long  rdgn : 
a  ^oomy  court,  rendered  austere  hj  the  king,  hoi  which  still 
remained  impure  at  heart ;  a  weak  deigj ;  Hcentioas  nobles ; 
a  deeply  discontented  bourgeoisie ;  a  host  of  <]aring  thinkers, 
impatient  to  attack  the  old  sodal  edifice;  women  of  great 
wit,  but  little  Tirtue,  capridoualy  exerting  thor  almost 
toYereign  influence— erefywhere  the  traces  of  forthcoming 
disBolution. 

The  political  condition  of  France  was  equally  ^oomy  and 
precarious.  The  eztrayagant  war,  undertaken  against  the  half 
of  Europe,  in  order  to  place  the  monarches  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of  great 
distress.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenoo 
and  Chamillart,  the  minister  of  her  making,  weak  and  imbe- 
cile generals  were  opposed  to  the  first  captains  of  the  age. 
Another  fatal  error  was  to  clog  the  motions  of  those  generals, 
with  the  timid  measures  decided  upon  by  the  king  and  his 
OYer-cautious  minister,  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non.  The  war  thus  protracted,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
a  dose,  assumed  a  most  alarming  aspect  for  France,  and  orer- 
shadowed  with  melancholy  forebodings  the  dose  of  a  reign 
once  celebrated  for  its  greatness  and  magnificence.  When 
this  struggle  had  at  length  been  brou^t  to  a  faTourable 
issue,  Loius  XIV.  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the  sue- 
cesBiTe  deaths  of  his  only  son  the  Dauphin,  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  her  husband,  their  young  child,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bern,  the  king's  youngest  grandson.  Of  his  numerous  Inti- 
mate descendants,  the  only  sunriTors  were  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  his  great-grandchild,  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  sudden 
deaths  of  all  these  royal  indlTiduals  were  attended  by  such 
wngnlAF  sjrmptoms,  that  the  migonty  of  the  nation  attributed 
them  to  poison  administered  by  the  Duka  of  Orleans.  The 
prince  studied  chemistry  under  a  foreign  saTint,  named  Hom- 
bergy  and  he  wis  immediately  accused  of  being  skilled  io 
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poisons,  and  of  wishing,  through  this  means,  to  make  himself 
a  way  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  these 
calumnies  drove  to  despair,  requested  the  king  to  send  him 
to  the  Bastile,  in  order  to  a  await  a  regular  trial.  Loms  re- 
fused :  though  he  disliked  his  nephew,  he  could  not  belicTe  in 
his  guilt.  The  accusations  directed  against  him,  nevertheless 
influenced  the  policy  he  adopted  with  regard  to  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  Whilst  he  nominally  confided  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  placed  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine.  To  this  he  was  greatly 
uiged  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  having  educated  his 
natural  children,  loved  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
Already  had  she  obtained  for  them  the  decree  which  effaced 
the  illegitimacy  of  their  birth,  declared  them  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  next  wrung  from  Louis  a  testa- 
ment wholly  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.  He  complied, 
without  deceiving  himself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  respect  or 
obedience  his  once  absolute  wiD  would  receive  when  he  had 
been  removed  by  death. 

The  power  of  Madame  de  i^faintenon  over  such  a  strong 
mind  as  that  of  Louis  XIY.  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  reign.  This  remarkable  woman,  whom  posterity 
has  judged  more  impartially  than  her  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  been  disliked  chiefly  because  her  austerity,  which  she 
communicated  to  the  king,  repressed  the  impatience  and 
licentiousness  of  the  young  generation.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  asserted  to  her  prejudice,  she  certainly  pos- 
sessed many  eminent  qualities.  Though  not  gifted  with  the 
brilliant  wit  of  her  rival,  Madame  de  Montespan,  she  was 
remarkable  for  great  good  sense,  exquisite  tact,  and  a  severe 
simplicity  which  seemed  to  reject,  for  both  her  mind  and  her 
person,  all  the  embellishments  of  art  The  early  history  of 
this  celebrated  woman  is  too  well  known  to  be  related  hero. 
From  the  widow  of  the  burlesque  poet,  Scarron,  she  becMM^ 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest  ki^gi 
of  Europe.    Though  her  marriage  was  never  acknowledged^ 
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she  was  queen  in  reality.     Her  patient  ambition  had  raised 
her  from  obscurity  to  a  throne;  but  this  feeling  was,  with 
her,  void  of  energy  or  greatness.    The  few  political  acts  in 
which  she   participated  were  marked  by  the  timidity  and 
cautiousness  of  her  character.     She  did  too  much  to  be  for- 
given by  her  enemies,  and  too  little  to  crush  theuL     She  had 
none  of  the  commanding  qualities  which  exact  respect,  even 
whilst  they  may  excite   hatred.      In   her  friendships,  she 
shewed,  to  the  last,  both  the  natural  coldness  of  her  char- 
acter, and  her  want  of  moral  courage.     Her  influence  over 
her  contemporaries  was  merely  transient;  she  was  naturally 
grave  and  austere,  and  in  her  old  age  she  became  devout  and 
intolerant      She  succeeded  in  imparting  enough  of  these 
qualities  to  the  king  to  add  to  the  gloom  of  his  court     At 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  her  power  ceased ;  and  when  she 
retired  to  Saint  Cyr,  the  outward  respect  which  had  been 
paid,  till  then,  to   modesty  and  virtue  vanished  from  the 
court  of  France.     The  only  portion  of  her  political  influence 
which  survived  her,  was  that  which  she  exerted  for  the  Duke 
of  Maine.     This  woman,  who  never  asked  anything  for  her- 
self or  for  her  relatives,  was  constantly  importuning  the  king 
for  his  legitimised  son.    She  spared  no  effort  in  order  to  secure 
the  testament  which  was  to  raise  her  beloved  pupil  to  power. 
There  must  have  been  something  inexpressibly  bitter  for 
the  old  king  in  those  intrigues,  tending  to  remind  him  daily 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  carried  on  by  those  most  dear  to 
him.     The  unhappy  state  of  the  country  added  to  his  melan- 
choly.    His  wars  and  extravagance  had  reduced  France  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  :  her  finances  had  fallen  into  a  most  deplorable 
condition.     But,  whilst  Louis  entertained  a  bitter  conscious- 
ness of  his  errors,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  repair  them  :  he 
left  the  arduous  task  to  his  successor.    Though  he  bore  his 
misfortunes  with  dignity,  the  people  could  not  forgive  him 
the  shame  and  misery  he  had  brought  down  on  France.    The 
shadow  nf  i\mi  idolatroiu  bin,  lang  ii^iuivd  t<i  him, 

now  wktiv  Tumaincd.     Fear  aiid  luitml  till'il  nhnont  «vtry 
hflut    The  kinii  had  tmm^  ta  bt  ^j^gg^j^^^  thou^li  ht 
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displayed  more  moral  greatness  in  his  last  years  than  during 
any  other  portion  of  his  life,  the  grandeur  i^ith  which  he  had 
dazzled  the  nation  so  long  had  vanished  for  ever.  Those  who 
had  seen  him  surrounded  by  Colbert,  Cond6,  Turenne,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Molidre,  were  no  more.  His  former  great- 
ness was  merely  traditionary,  whilst  the  reverses  caused  by  his 
ambition  were  still  recent  Louis  himself,  who  seemed  con- 
scious of  having  lived  too  long  for  his  fame,  beheld  his  last 
hour  undismayed.  Before  his  end,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  protestations  he  had  made  on  the 
vanity  of  life  and  of  an  earthly  crown;  for,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  more  to  live,  the  courtiers 
deserted  the  royal  palace,  in  order  to  gather  round  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  or  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Maine.  Even  Madame 
de  Maintenon  abandoned  the  dying  monarch,  and,  fearing  her 
numerous  enemies,  retired  beforehand  to  Saint  Cyr.  Louis 
vainly  asked  for  her :  she  was  gone.  Only  a  few  menials 
remained  near  the  deathbed  of  the  monarch,  who,  for  nearly 
a  century,  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  splendid  follies  and 
hollow  gloiy  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  BEOENT — HIS  (X)URT  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Louis  XIV.  had  not  yet  been  laid  near  bis  ancestors,  in  tbo 
Royal  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  when  the  deep  reaction  caused 
by  his  death,  in  the  general  aspect  of  society,  became  apparent 
By  the  mere  force  of  his  despotic  will,  the  late  monarch  had 
prolonged  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  beyond  its 
natural  limits ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XY. 
that  the  eighteenth  century  can,  philosophically  speaking,  be 
dated. 

The  death  of  the  aged  sovereign  was  welcomed  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  joy,  by  the  nation  who  had  so  long  idolised  his 
very  name.  The  unhappy  and  starving  people,  who  ascribed 
all  their  misery  to  his  extravagance  and  overweening  ambition, 
and  who,  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  had  often  muttered 
curses  not  loud  but  deep,  now  openly  exulted  over  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  The  signs  of  gladness  exhibited  at  his  funeral, 
when  the  people  sang  and  drank  on  the  road  leading  to  Saint 
Denis,  were  too  open  to  be  misunderstood.  Before  plunging 
into  the  wild  excesses  of  the  regency,  the  nation  seemed  to 
exult  at  the  removal  of  that  stem  restraint  beneath  which  it 
had  bowed  so  long. 

This  spirit  of  animosity  against  the  will  of  the  late  monarch, 
tended  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  regent. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  -  called  to  the  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Louis  XV.^  a  sickly  child,  five  years  of  aga  The 
next  heirs  to  the  crown  were — his  uncle,  Philip  V.  of  S  in  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  Princes  of  Cond6  and  Conti ;  i 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  legitimised  sons,  the  Duke  of  ine 
and  the  Count  of  Toulouse.     The  treachery  of  one  of 
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de  Maintenon's  friends  had  rendered  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  monarch's  testament 
Before  allowing  the  parliament  to  examine  the  document,  he 
therefore  caused  them  to  recognise  his  right  to  the  regency,  as 
first  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  adroitly  promised  to  restore  the 
ancient  right  of  addressing  remonstrances  to  the  crown,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Louis  XIV.  The  testament 
was  then  opened  :  it  nominally  gave  the  regency  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  but  the  real  power  was  awarded  by  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Maine.  The  parliament  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
this  prince,  whose  wife  had  long  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
good-willy  through  the  President  de  Mesmes,  promising,  in 
case  the  testament  were  confirmed,  to  restore  their  privileges; 
but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appealed  to  their  decision,  whilst  his 
rival  afiected  to  draw  his  right  solely  from  his  father's  will. 
By  supporting  the  claims  of  the  former,  which  were  also  the 
most  just,  the  parliament  had,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of 
boldly  asserting  their  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
late  monarch ;  whilst  the  mere  act  of  deciding  between  two 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  appeared  before  them  as  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  regency,  was  calculated  to  gratify  their  vanity  and 
increase  their  real  importance.  The  will  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
therefore,  entirely  set  aside,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  invested 
with  unlimited  authority. 

The  Duke  of  Maine,  though  not  void  of  ambition,  was  too 
timid  to  venture  on  more  than  feeble  remonstrances.  After 
seeing  himself  despoiled  by  the  parliament  of  all  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  him  by  his  late  father's  will,  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  young  king's  education  alone  excepted,  he  silently 
retired,  to  meet  the  bitter  reproaches  of  his  violent  and  am- 
bitious wife. 

Society  now  assumed  a  wholly  new  aspect  The  regent 
followed  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and,  rejecting 
the  despotic  centralisation  adopted  by  the  late  king,  divided 
the  unity  of  government  by  creating  fifty-two  state  counsel- 
lors. Instead  of  the  servile  adulation  which  had  so  long 
greeted  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  bitter  opprobrium 
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was  now  heaped  upon  his  memonr.  widi  frarjaeiSTvt  jnuiuucx. 
by  a  host  of  virulent  pamphlcteeia.  JaiwinnnL  loaza.  jii:  iat£ 
persecuted,  was  tolerated ;  the  w^ini  id  frBbdnK  aoifi  is^uujtt 
he  had  sternly  checked,  aeeoopaiiied  tkas  nKSa-joL  T^  J':<«^ 
sident  de  Mesmes  was  the  first  iadiridrnJ  <i  hStsyx  nsik  wiii< 
presumed  to  go  into  deep  mcnnnitz,  tiie  pcrikcfr  'cf  i^ix 
birth,  after  the  monarch's  deatk  To  ousnpwebe  iLe  oxzsntfK. 
the  court,  from  that  appearazioe  of  austere  dnxn^oB  wlx^  ir 
had  worn  under  Madame  de  MainteDOo,  jnmfd  to  t^  most 
open  profligacy.  Ihe  oonrtios  adaptai  thcaaadTes  to  the 
change  with  Protean  fadlitT.  Tlie  old  dotiag  Dsks  of 
Noailles,  whose  hypocritical  piety  had  won  the  CaTonr  of 
Louis  XIV.,  now  affected  to  patronise  an  open  dancer,  in 
order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  regent,  and  appeared  disgrace- 
fully intoxicated  at  the  opera  ball  on  the  first  night  of  its 
opening.  These  public  balls  had  been  suggested  to  the  regent 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Bouillon,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  6000  /irref  for  his  fortunate  idea.  As  the  opera  then 
stood  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
could  pass  from  a  private  apartment  of  his  palace  into  the 
theatre,  mingling  unknown  with  the  masked  crowd  of  every 
rank  and  class  assembled  there.  The  progress  of  equality  was 
not  the  result  of  an  acknowledged  right,  but  of  the  ennui  and 
profligacy  of  the  nobles. 

A  turbulent  and  corrupt  society  was,  moreover,  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  regent  Though  clever  and  talented,  he  was 
too  aristocratic  to  encourage  philosophy  and  literature  by 
mingling  with  their  professors  :  intercourse  founded  on  intel- 
lectual pursuits  levels  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank.  To 
such  society  the  regent  preferred  that  of  profligate  noblemen 
and  abandoned  women :  though  their  oompanirHMhip  mi'^ht 
degrade  the  man,  he  imprudently  concluded  that  it  could  not 
lessen  the  dignity  of  the  prince. 

No  man  was  ever  so  thoroughly  identified  by  his  cKanu*t»r 
with  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  Philip  of  (Musum,  Km 
mingled  atheism  and  superstition  were  tJM  natnl  mail  #i| 
a  mind  too  oonscioua  of  its  own  iauvmditf  mui  tm 
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deny  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  too  much 
imbued  with  native  faith  to  do  so  with  impunity.  The 
regent  could  not  reconcile  Christianity,  or  even  deism,  with 
his  conduct — ^which  either  creed  would  have  reproved;  but 
he  could  seek  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  futurity  through  the  aid  of  fortune-tellers, 
or  even,  as  he  confessed  to  Saint  Simon,  spend  whole  hours 
in  adjuring  the  spirit  of  evil  to  appear — and  this  wild  belief 
laid  no  check  on  his  conscience  :  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
God  would  have  filled  his  inmost  being  with  all  the  fearful 
and  avenging  terrors  of  self-condemnation.  This  was  why 
he  made  so  open  a  boast  of  his  impiety;  as  though,  by 
shutting  himself  out  from  all  hope  of  repentance,  he  could 
also  have  shut  out  from  his  soul  the  light  of  eternal  truth. 

This  struggle  between  atheism  and  belief,  led  the  regent 
to  seek  oblivion,  alternately,  in  all  the  excesses  of  dissipation, 
and  in  varied  intellectual  pursuits.  Chemistiy,  music,  paint- 
ing, engraving,  were  succeeded  by  the  most  disgraceful 
orgies.  But  neither  study  nor  pleasure,  nor  even  power, 
when  he  possessed  it,  could  free  him  from  the  ennui  which 
unceasingly  assailed  his  souL  This  feeling  of  weariness 
shewed  that  the  regent,  even  whilst  plunged  in  corruption, 
had  a  mind  fitted  for  better  things.  His  original  nature 
was  noble,  frank,  brave,  trusting,  and  generous;  but  the 
notorious  Dubois,  his  preceptor,  so  perverted  his  youth,  that 
his  moral  sense  was  never  fully  developed.  The  young 
prince  was  taught  to  despise  human  nature  before  he  could 
judge  of  it;  to  look  upon  love,  fidth,  and  friendship,  as 
hollow  names;  and  to  consider  selfishness  the  great  motive 
of  mankind.  Under  this  teaching,  grew  up  the  future  regent 
of  France ;  dissembling,  and  acting  on  the  maxim  of  divide 
et  impera,  whenever  he  found  it  convenient,  and  only  indulg- 
ing in  his  natural  frankness  because  it  was  better  suited  to 
his  humour ;  never  seeking  to  have  a  friend,  or  to  be  loved 
by  any  of  his  numerous  mistresses,  because  he  had  no  faith 
either  in  friendship  or  in  love.  This  unhappy  scepticism 
neutralised  the  effect  of  the  regent's  best  qualitieB :  his  kind- 
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ness  of  heart  waa  only  shewn  in  good-humoured  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies ;  the  activity  of  his  intellect,  wasted  on 
trifles,  could  not  save  him  from  ennui ;  and  he  fully  verified 
his  mother's  ingenious  apologue  : — **  That  though  good  fairies 
had  gifted  her  son,  at  Ids  birth,  with  numerous  qualities,  one 
envious  member  of  the  sisterhood  had  spitefully  decreed  that 
he  should  never  know  how  to  use  any  of  these  gifts.*' 

These  contradictions  in  a  character  where  atheism,  pro- 
fligacy, and  credulity  appear  mingled  with  glimpses  of  a 
better  nature ;  the  wild  thirst  for  excitement,  and  the  deep 
weariness  attendant  on  its  indulgence,  are  alike  characteristic 
of  the  regent  and  of  the  regency,  and  have  rendered  the  two 
names  inseparable.  Even  that  deep  immorality  which  led 
the  prince  to  gloiy  in  his  errors,  thus  justifying  the  severe 
remark  of  Louis  XIY.,  *'c*est  un  fanfaron  devices,'*  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  that  period,  the  most  shameless  and  cor- 
rupt of  French  history. 

A  court,  to  which  the  prince  gave  the  first  example  of  pro- 
fligacy, could  not  but  be  the  home  of  every  vice.  The 
sappers — which  took  place  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  the  regent  shut  himself  up  with  his 
ron^  and  a  few  abandoned  women,  amongst  whom  often 
figured  his  own  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berri — soon  acquired 
a  scandalous  notoriety,  increased  by  the  affected  mystery  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  It  now  became  fiishionable  for 
every  nobleman,  and  for  many  high-bom  ladies,  to  possess  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  one  of  those  petites  maisons,  afterwards 
80  notorious  :  but  which  had  been  recently  introduced  by  the 
devotees  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  intended  them  for 
abodes  of  prayer  and  mortification,  little  foreseeing  the  very 
different  uses  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  This  affected 
veil  of  decency  only  increased  the  scandal  it  was  destined  to 
conceal :  the  mere  possession  of  one  of  these  convenient 
villas  was  in  itself  sufiSdently  significant 

With  mch  a  state  of  society,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
notwithstanding  his  profligacy  and  unprepossessing  figure,  the 
Doke  of  Qdeans  no  sooner  became  regent,  than  all  the  clever 
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and  unprincipled  women,  who  had  until  then  vainly  sought  a 
free  scope  for  their  intrigues,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him,  as 
one  whom  it  required  few  personal  charms  to  fascinate,  and 
whose  yielding  temper  would  allow  him  to  be  easily  governed 
They  soon  perceived  their  mistake.  No  man  ever  submitted 
less  to  the  influence  of  woman  than  the  regent  Neither  the 
female  members  of  his  family,  nor  his  numerous  mistresses, 
possessed  any  share  of  his  confidence.  The  power  which  he 
allowed  Dubois  to  acquire  over  him  shews^  however,  that  the 
regent  was  not  guided  by  principle ;  his  motive  was  the  deep 
and  undisguised  contempt  he  entertained  for  womeQ  :  a  feel- 
ing justified  by  his  personal  experience,  as  he  had  seldom  held 
any  intercourse  save  with  the  most  profligate  of  their  sex. 

When  the  witty  Madame  de  Sabran  once  attempted  to 
enter  into  a  conversation  on  state  aflairs,  he  led  her  to  a 
looking-glass,  and,  with  ironical  gallantry,  asked  her  if  it  was 
suitable  to  talk  of  such  dull  matters  to  so  charming  a  &ce  t 
Madame  de  Sabran  took  the  hint,  but  avenged  herself  by 
declaring  at  one  of  the  regent's  suppers,  "  that,  when  man 
had  been  created,  some  of  the  mud  which  remained,  served 
to  fashion  the  souls  of  princes  and  lacqueys.'*  Her  lover  only 
laughed  at  the  sarcasm  ;  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tone 
that  prevailed  on  such  occasions.  The  clever  and  intriguing 
Madame  de  Tcncin,  who  spared  no  pains  to  captivate  the 
regent,  and  who  even  inspired  him  with  a  short  caprice,  was 
still  more  unsuccessful  When  she  attempted  to  influence 
him  in  a  politictol  matter,  an  insulting  reply  and  marked  con- 
tempt were  the  only  results  of  her  efl()rt.  Not  even  at  those 
suppers,  w^here  he  fell  into  the  last  stage  of  inebriety,  did  the 
prince  give  the  least  clue  of  his  political  designs  to  his  com- 
panions :  he  avoided,  however,  surrounding  himself  with  too 
clever  women;  and  his  favourite  mistress,  Madame  de  Para- 
bere,  owed  the  preference  he  .granted  her  over  her  rivals  to 
the  poverty  of  her  intellect  and  the  frivolousness  of  her 
character,  which  prevented  her  from  taking  any  interest  in 
matters  unconnected  with  her  pleasures. 

Thus,  during  the  eight  years  of  the  regent's  sway,  women 
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exercised  no  influence  through  him.  Those  who  frequented 
his  court  only  shared  in  its  profligacy  and  licentiousness, 
without  rendering  it  less  gross  or  ofi'ensive.  A  sketch  of  the 
female  members  of  the  regent's  family  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  that  court,  and  of  its  prevailing  tona 

Madame,  his  mother,  was  a  haughty  Palatine  princess,  full 
of  ancestral  pride  and  moral  rigidity.  She  had  been  married, 
at  an  early  age,  to  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  Monshub, 
— an  indolent,  narrow-minded  man,  whose  highest  pleasure 
lay  in  wearing  rouge,  patches,  and  female  appareL  Madame, 
on  the  contaiy,  had  all  the  breadth  and  masculine  vigour 
which  her  huaband  lacked ;  her  mind  was  noble,  frank,  sincere, 
and  above  meanness  or  disguise :  excessive  politeness  she 
scorned,  as  a  species  of  deceit  no  one  ever  accused  her  of 
practising.  Her  manners  were,  like  her  person,  eccentric,  and 
somewhat  coarse.  Her  short,  square  figure,  heavy  Gennan 
countenance,  and  hands  of  unrivalled  ugliness,  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  beauty  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  first 
wife,  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Henrietta  of  England. 

Madame  rendered  herself  remarkable  at  the  court  of  France, 
chiefly  for  the  persevering  nationality  with  which  she  clung  to 
what  she  termed  **  our  good  old  German  customs.**  Tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  she  scorned,  as  **  foreign  drugs ;"  French 
•oups  made  her  ill,  and  compelled  her  to  comfort  her  German 
■tomach  with  ham  and  sausages.  Her  greatest  boast  was  that 
she  had  introduced  sauer  kraut  into  France,  and  caused  Louis 
XIV.  to  relish  her  favourite  omelet  of  salt  herrings.  Courtly 
amnaements  had  no  charms  for  her ;  her  masculine  tastes  and 
robust  constitution  made  her  delight  in  dogs,  horses,  himtiug, 
and  every  species  of  violent  exercise ;  she  disliked  dress,  as 
only  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the  plainness  of  her 
person :  her  general  costume  of  a  round,  close  wig  like  that 
of  a  man,  and  a  tight-fitting  riding-habit,  somewhat  increased, 
however,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  her  square  and  thick 
figniv. 

The  honest  mind  of  this  princess  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  duplicity  of  the  court:   where,  as  she  said,  falsehood 
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passed  for  wit,  and  frankness  for  simplicity.  Paris  seemed  to 
her  another  Babylon ;  and  when  it  thundered,  she  feared  lest 
the  impious  city  should  be  reduced  to  ashes.  This  austere 
turn,  which  preserved  her  from  corruption,  was  joined  to 
excessive  pride.  This  feeling,  which  convinced  her  that  she 
had  highly  honoured  her  husband  by  marrying  him^  also 
induced  her  to  seclude  herself  from  the  court;  not  deeming 
the  etiquette  which  was  there  observed,  sufficiently  rigorous. 
To  her  high  indignation,  the  courtiers  were  allowed  to  keep 
on  their  hats  during  the  promenade,  and  even  to  sit  down  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Marly.  Of  this  exaggerated  hauteur 
Madame  gave  several  instances;  one  of  which  terminated 
fatally.  Two  female  adventurers,  who  claimed  the  title  of 
Countesses  Palatine,  were  placed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon 
near  the  person  of  her  niece.  Madame's  anger,  on  hearing 
of  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  her  name,  was  unbounded. 
Seeing  one  of  the  pretended  countesses  walking  with  several 
other  persons  in  a  public  promenade  of  Versailles,  she  went 
up  to  her,  and,  after  addressing  her  in  the  most  opprobrious 
language,  ended  by  threatening  her  with  such  condign  punish- 
ment, that  the  unhappy  girl,  struck  with  shame  and  terror, 
fainted  away,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Every  one  blamed 
Madame,  and  Louis  told  her  the  honour  of  her  house  had 
been  too  severely  avenged.  She  replied,  with  much  stateli- 
ness,  that  she  liked  neither  lies  nor  liars,  and,  without  more 
compunctious  visitings,  she  dismissed  the  subject  from  her 
mind.  A  character  which,  notwithstanding  its  honesty  and 
truth,  was  so  little  remarkable  for  amiability,  did  not  allow 
Madame  to  exercise  much  influence  at  the  court  of  her 
brother-in-law ;  where  she  seems  to  have  had  but  one  friend, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  one  enemy,  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Nothing 
could  remove  the  mutual  antipathy  of  these  two  women. 
Madame's  hatred  was  coarse,  violent,  and  prejudiced:  she 
loaded  the  king's  secret  wife  with  abuse,  and  literally  believed 
her  to  be  in  the  habit  of  poisoning  her  enemies.  Madame  de 
Maintenon*s  animosity  was  more  cool  and  active  :  she  strove 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  Madame  over  the  monarch's  mind; 
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and,  what  was  more  easy,  to  injure  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  deeply  offended  her.  The  two  rivals  not 
only  hated,  but  despised  one  another.  The  haughty  German 
princess  knew  that  the  royal  favourite  had  not  attained  that 
high  position  without  practising  arts,  to  which  the  prospect  of 
an  empire  would  not  have  induced  her  to  stoop ;  whilst  the 
philosophic  Madame  de  Maintenon  looked  down  with  secret 
■com  on  the  proud  Palatine  princess,  who  could  be  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  glory  of.  her  ancestors  as  to  feel  indifferent  to  the 
reality  of  power,  though  she  rigorously  exacted  the  vain 
shadow  of  etiquette  due  to  her  rank.  So  little,  indeed,  was 
Madame  consulted,  that  the  marriage  between  her  son  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  was  agreed  upon  without  her  knowledge. 
Her  indignation,  at  what  she  considered  a  degrading  alliance, 
was  such,  that,  on  meeting  her  son  in  the  galleiy  of  Versailles, 
she  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  face,  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of 
witnesses.  The  poor  prince,  who  had  only  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  match,  needed  not  this  new  mortification. 

Madame  did  not  possess  more  power  under  the  regency : 
she  was  of  opinion  that  France  had  already  been  too  much 
governed  by  women  for  its  wel£Eire,  and  never  sought  to 
interfere  but  once.  This  was  when  her  son  was  named 
regent :  she  then  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  never  employ  Dubois  in  any  ofiScial  capacity.  Though 
the  regent  gave  her  his  word  that  her  request  should  be 
obeyed,  it  was  not  long  ere  Madame  learned  that  he  had 
eluded  his  promise :  she  attempted  no  further  political  inter- 
ference, but  remained  satisfied  with  her  son's  affection  and 
respectful  behaviour. 

••  Although  my  son  is  regent,"  she  observes  in  one  of  her 
letters,  '*  he  never  comes  to  see  me,  nor  even  parts  from  me, 
without  kissing  my  hand  before  I  embrace  him ;  nor  Tvill  he 
allow  me  to  hand  him  a  seat  Nevertheless  he  is  not  timid, 
but  Bi»eaks  freely :  indeed,  we  laugh  and  chat  together  in  a 
veiy  friendly  manner.** 

It  wis»  perhaps,  to  beguile  the  ennui  of  her  secluded  life, 
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that  Madame  began  that  Toluminous  correspondence,  of  which 
a  few  extracts  have  been  published  under  the  name  of  her 
memoirs :  she,  literally,  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  writing  to  her  German  relations,  many  of  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  but  whom  she  loved ;  and,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  relationship,  with  a  fervour  which  had 
never  allowed  her  to  forgive  Louis  XIV.  for  remarking,  *'  thai 
it  was  bien  bourgeois  to  be  fond  of  one's  relatives."  Each  day 
was  devoted  to  different  correspondents,  whom  Madame 
regaled  with  all  the  scandal  of  the  court  Though  her  aeal 
was  unwearied,  she  confesses  that  when  she  had  written  in  one 
day  about  twenty  pages  to  the  Princess  of  Wales — afterwarda 
Queen  of  George  II. — ten  or  twelve  to  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  about  twenty  more  to  the  Queen  ol 
Sicily,  she  felt  in  need  of  repose. 

With  her  son's  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame 
could  never  agree.  To  forgive  her  for  being  the  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  would  have  been  impossible :  she  might, 
however,  have  been  mollified  by  a  proper  degree  of  humility; 
but  the  young  duchess,  who  overlooked  the  illegitimacy  of  her 
birth  to  remember  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XTV., 
felt  convinced  she  had  greatly  honoured  her  husband  by 
marrying  him.  She  was  handsome,  haughty,  and  apathetic ; 
satisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Orleau's  show  of  respect,  she 
appeared  unconcerned  at  his  numerous  infidelities  :  even  before 
her  marriage  she  confessed  that  she  cared  not  for  his  afifectioa, 
and  only  wanted  the  rank  of  his  wife.  Her  children  were 
almost  strangers  to  her  :  her  brothers  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
objects  of  her  affection ;  and  she  was  not  without  hopes  of 
exercising,  through  them,  the  political  influence  her  husband 
had  not  allowed  her  to  take  over  him.  Owing  to  her  exces- 
sive indolence,  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  her 
three  eldest  daughters  devolved  upon  Madame ;  whose  corre- 
spondence was  grievously  disturbed  by  these  new  cares.  Those 
three  princesses  were,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres. 

Madame  de  Berri,  who  had  been  married  at  an  early  age  to 
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lifl  the  Fourteenth's  youngest  grandson,  was  a  htindsome 

violent  and  sensual  woman.  Her  abandoned  profligacy 
died  that  of  those  dissolute  princesses,  who  filled  Rome 
h  the  scandal  of  their  excesses,  towards  the  decline  of  the 
)ire.  Her  inordinate  ambition  had  induced  her  to  lay 
se  inclinations  under  control  until  her  marriage  was  over ; 

two  days  after  the  ceremony,  she  was  brought  home  in- 
icated  from  a  supper  at  court  Her  intemperance  and  pro- 
Mj  henceforth  became  notorious.  Her  husband,  who  was 
irst  passionately  attached  to  her,  soon  grew  disgusted  with 

conduct.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  the  impiety  she 
cted  in  her  conversations  with  her  father,  who  had  brought 
up  in  his  atheistical  principles.  So  reckless  did  ^ladame 
Berri  become,  that  she  seriously  insisted  on  flying  from  the 
gdom  with  her  favourite  lover,  la  Haye.  The  danger, 
rever,  terrified  him  :  he  revealed  everything  to  her  father, 
),  with  much  difliculty,  made  her  give  up  this  wild  plan. 
5  early  death  of  her  husband,  by  giving  her  more  freedom, 
rease<l  her  license ;  and  the  accession  of  the  regent  to  power, 
loved  the  slight  restraint  imposed  upon  her  by  Louia  XIV. 
.  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

ler  arrogance,  wliich  had  always  been  great,  henceforth 
ame  excessive.  She  spared  nothing  to  humble  her  own 
ther,  whom  she  hated  for  being  the  daughter  of  Madame 
Montespan.  Between  her  and  Madame  there  existed  an 
less  quarrel  on  the  right  of  precedence,  and  other  matters 
etiquette.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  her  father,  Madame 
Berri  soon  assumed  the  style  of  a  sovereign  princess  :  she 
e  orders  of  banishment,  crossed  Paris  to  the  warlike  sound 
tnim[)ets,  and  received  foreign  ambassadors,  enthroned  in 
A  under  a  canopy.  Even  whilst  degrading  herself  by 
ry  vice,  she  ex;icted  the  deei>est  outward  homage,  and 
nedf  with  indignation,  that  her  princely  rank  could  not 
mpt  her  from  the  contempt  due  to  her  profligacy.     Slie 

an  instinctivB  hatred  for  those  women  whose  conduct 
ned  to  reprove  her  own.     Her  je^-dousy  of  Maciame  du 
ine  was  excessive :  she  could  not  forgive  her  the  contrast 
c 
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which  the  nwUs  blanches  of  Sceauz,  that  home  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  offered  to  the  scandalous  orgies  of  the  Loxeoh 
bourg,  where  she  resided. 

Notwithstanding  her  atheism  and  licentiousness,  Madame 
de  Berri  had  sudden  fits  of  terror  and  devotion,  which  led  her 
to  retire  occasionally  to  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  The  whole 
sisteihood  were  then  edified  hj  the  fervour  she  displayed,  and 
some  of  the  simple-minded  nuns  deplored,  in  her  presence,  tk 
malice  of  those  who  calumniated  so  pious  a  princess.  Madame 
de  Berri  laughed  to  hear  them  speak  thus ;  and,  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  austerity,  returned  to  her  former  mode  of  life. 
Her  chief  lover  was  Kiom,  a  nobleman  of  high  birth,  but 
whose  brutality  and  revolting  personal  appearance  shewed  the 
depravity  of  this  unhappy  woman's  taste.  Her  love  for  him 
resembled  infatuation,  and  increased  with  his  harahness  and 
tyranny.  Riom  only  followed  in  this  the  lessons  of  his  onde 
Lauzun ;  the  same  who  was  secretly  married  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  and  who  averred  that  the  Bourbons  required 
to  be  led  with  a  high  hand.  Madame  de  Berri  soon  became 
the  slave  of  her  lover,  who  loaded  her  with  public  insults,  and 
made  her  receive  into  her  intimacy  his  obsdUre  or  degraded 
companions;  though,  according  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  no 
man,  unless  he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood,  could  be  admitted 
at  her  table.  The  regent,  indignant,  not  so  much  at  his 
daughter's  immorality  as  at  the  power  assumed  by  Riom, 
often  threatened  to  chastise  his  insolence;  but  Madame  de 
Bern,  who  exercised  over  her  father  the  ascendaney  which  her 
lover  possessed  over  her,  became  so  violent  and  irritated,  that 
the  duke  was  glad  to  ask  for  his  forgiveness.  The  acandal 
caused  by  this  intrigue  increased,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
princess  had  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg. As  she  was  dangerously  ill,  the  cur6  of  Saint-Siil[ttoe 
offered  her  the  rites  of  the  ChurcL  She  accepted ;  but  when 
he  came  and  made  it  a  condition  that  Kiom  and  her  confi- 
dante, Madame  de  Mouchy,  should  both  leave  the  palace,  she 
refused  indignantly.  The  regent  interfered,  but  could  not 
induce  either  his  daughter  or  the  priest  to  relent    When  he 
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appealed  to  the  cardinal  of  Noailles,  the  anstere  prelate  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  the  car6,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave 
the  chamberHioor  of  the  princess,  lest  some  more  complaisant 
priest  should  administer  to  her  privately.  The  cur6  obeyed, 
and  whenever  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  post,  he 
caused  another  clergyman  to  replace  hiip.  When  Madame  de 
Beiri  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  he  retired  ;  but  not  till 
tteL  His  coniuct,  which  created  great  scandal,  was  never- 
theless generally  approved,  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  re- 
proof administered  to  the  corruption  of  the  age. 

Madame  de  Berri  yainly  sought  to  lessen  the  effect  of  this 
disgraceful  affisur,  by  devoting  herself  and  her  whole  household 
to  the  Virgin,  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  duiing  which  time 
they  appeared  clad  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Parisians.  The  increasing  influence  of  Riom, 
and  the  terrors  of  her  own  conscience,  at  length  induced  Ma- 
dame de  Berri  to  contract  a  private  marriage  with  her  lover  : 
she  even  determined  on  acknowledging  herself  publicly  as  his 
wife.  The  fatal  illness  which  carried  her  to  the  grave,  pre- 
vented her  from  fulfilling  this  project  She  long  refused  to 
believe  in  her  approaching  end,  which  she  hastened  by  her 
intemperance ;  but,  on  becoming  convinced  of  her  danger,  she 
resolved  to  pass  from  this  world  to  the  next  with  the  ppmp 
and  solemnity  suited  to  her  high  rank.  Lying  on  a  bed  of 
state,  and  surrounded  by  the  hushed  and  attentive  members 
of  her  household,  the  dying  princess,  after  bidding  them  all  a 
last  farewell,  received  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  their  presence. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  proudly  asked  one  of  her 
attendants,  "  if  this  was  not  dying  with  courage  and  great- 
ness I"  Her  relatives  were,  however,  so  much  embarrassed  by 
the  notoriety  of  her  ill-conduct,  that  they  had  her  conveyed 
privately  to  Saint  Denis,  and  buried  without  pomp.  Even 
the  efiontery  of  the  age  could  not  have  tolerated  her  funeral 
eulogy.  Madame  was  at  first  much  grieved  at  the  death  of 
her  grand-daughter;  but,  on  learning  that  she  had  actually 
been  married  to  her  lover,  she  indignantly  dried  her  tears. 
The  pride  of  birth  superseded  every  other  feeling. 
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Madame  had,  moreover,  never  been  much  attached  to  her 
son's  eldest  daughter,  whose  conduct  was  only  calculated  to 
dishonour  her  high  rank  :  her  favourite  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Chartres,  a  beautiful  and  eccentric  girl,  who  indulged  in  mas- 
culine amusements ;  delighting  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  firing 
off  pistols  aU  the  day  long.  She  had  all  her  father*s  versa- 
tility of  talent :  theology,  music,  surgery,  fireworks,  and  even 
wig  and  flower-making,  were  her  chief  occupations ;  but,  like 
the  regent,  she  could  find  no  real  pleasure  in  those  varied 
tasks.  Her  strong  Jansenist  turn  induced  her  to  enter  a  con- 
vent, and  take  religious  vows ;  her  relatives  vainly  opposed 
this  determination  :  she  carried  her  point,  and  became  abbess 
of  the  convent  of  Chelles,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  This  event 
produced  no  change  in  her  mode  of  life.  Mother  Bathilda,  as 
she  was  now  called,  still  indulged  in  her  love  for  dogs,  horses, 
and  fireworks ;  completely  destroying  the  peace  of  the  poor 
recluses,  whom  she  bled  and  doctored  herself  when  they 
happened  to  be  ill,  and  tormented,  when  they  were  in  good 
health,  by  her  alternate  indulgence  and  austerity.  Qrowing 
weary  of  her  power,  the  young  abbess  at  length  resigned  it  in 
favour  of  one  of  her  friends.  This  was  no  sooner  effected 
than  she  wished  to  regain  her  freedom.  After  some  negotia- 
tion she  removed  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  la  Madeleine 
du  Fresnel,  where  she  occupied  a  handsome  apartment^  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  her  active  mind  leading  her 
to  study  the  most  abstruse  and  the  most  futile  subjects  alter- 
nately, and,  whatever  she  did,  still  leaving  her  a  prey  to 
unconquerable  ennui. 

Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  her  sister,  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  her  attachment  for  the  Duke  of  Richelieu ;  whom  she  was 
said  to  introduce  into  her  apartment  in  the  Palais  Royal 
through  means  of  a  mysterious  cupboard,  supposed  to  contain 
preserves.  Madame,  to  whom  she  gave  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble,  disliked  her,  and  was  so  highly  incensed  at  Riche- 
lieu's audacity,  that  she  once  sent  him  word  not  to  approach 
the  place  where  she  then  was  with  her  grand-daughter,  if  he 
valued  his  lifa     The  duke  thought  it  pradent   to  obey. 
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When  the  regent  wished  to  many  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  to 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Madame  candidly  informed  his 
mother,  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  of  the  young  princess's  intrigue 
with  Richelieu.  The  match  was  immediately  broken  off. 
Though  at  first  annoyed  by  his  mother's  indiscretion,  the 
regent  ended  by  laughing  at  it;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  proof 
of  her  secrecy  in  diplomatic  matters  confirmed  him  in  the 
resolve  of  not  granting  her  any  political  influence.  The 
character  of  Madame  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  po8se.ss 
any  other.  She  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which 
she  livad,  and  it  had  none  for  her.  When  her  death  occurred 
in  1722,  she  was  scarcely  missed  from  the  court  of  France. 
But  even  those  who  did  not  appreciate  her  real  worth  respected 
her,  and  she  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
few  princesses  of  the  royal  family  whose  virtue  remained  be- 
yond suspicion. 

Her  contemporaries  called  her  a  woman  of  the  olden  lime  ; 
and  many  of  those  who  siiw  her  secluding  herself  in  uncom- 
promising austerity  from  a  corrupt  court,  must  indeed  have 
been  strongly  reminded  of  one  of  those  stiff,  gaunt  figures  of 
the  old  masters,  rudely  drawn,  and  ungainly  in  their  bearing, 
but  full  of  truth,  originality,  and  sterling  worth. 

Th6  characters  of  the  other  female  relatives  of  the  regent 
are  more  significant,  so  far  as  regards  their  epoch,  than  that  of 
Madame.  The  apathetic  pride  of  the  Ducliess  of  Orleans,  the 
abandoned  profligacy  of  her  daughters,  the  Ducliess  of  Berri 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  the  eccentric  and  restless  spirit 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  paint  the  court  of  the  regent : 
that  home  of  wHd,  unbridled  license,  where  woman  was  too 
much  fallen  to  exercise  any  power. 

In  regarding  those  licentious  times,  we  perceive  that  thin 
utter  recklessness  of  public  opinion  springs  from  the  thirst  of 
excitement  which  fills  a  decaying  society.  Wild  systems, 
which  ap{>eal  to  the  covetousncss  and  prodigality  of  the 
masses,  then  prevail ;  atheistical  princes  disdain  to  believe  in 
a  God,  whilst  they  study  the  occult  sciences;  degraded 
women  openly  sully  the  most  illustrious  names  of  France — 
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all  seem  to  feel  that  the  reign  of  the  aristocracy  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  endeavour  to  give  themselves  a  fictitious  voatfa 
by  excesses,  which  only  betray  the  corruption  of  old  age. 
And,  as  though  to  mark  how  deep  is  the  seat  of  that  corrup- 
tion, a  princess,  of  undoubted  virtue,  thinks  it  more  dis- 
honourable for  her  grand-daughter  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
private  nobleman,  thaa  to  be  his  acknowledged  mistress. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MADAME  DV  MAINE — THE  SOCIETY  OF  8CEAUX — THE 
CELLAMARE  CONSPIRACY. 

Tax  influence  which  the  regent  did  not  allow  woman  to 
posseaB  at  his  court,  was  soon  exercised  in  favour  of  his  ene- 
mies. Louise -BenMicte  de  Bourbon -Cond^,  Duchess  of 
Maine,  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  th^  strong  and  danger- 
ous iMuty  opposed  to  his  power ;  her  high  rank,  talents,  and 
ambition  reudered  her  influ^ice  formidable ;  and  had  she 
only  been  able  to  impart  her  own  active  and  eneigetic  spirit 
to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  not  have  obtained 
the  r^ency  without  a  severe  struggle. 

The  influence  of  Madame  du  Maine  was  increased  by  the 
nnivcrsal  seduction  she  exercised, — a  seduction  the  more 
remarkable  that  she  was  neither  beautiful  nor  striking  in  her 
personal  appearance.  Her  figure  was  not  good,  and  was  as 
slight  and  diminutive  as  that  of  a  child ;  her  manner  was 
lively  and  petulant ;  but  she  could,  when  she  chose,  give  it  a 
hjuighty  dignity,  which  at  once  betrayed  the  daughter  of  the 
proud  and  princely  Cond6&  She  had  the  features  of  her 
race — more  characteristic  and  expressive  than  beautiful ;  with 
light-coloured  hair,  a  good  complexion  spoiled  by  rouge,  and 
fine,  expressive  eyes,  which  often  lit  up  her  countenance  with 
sodden  beauty.  She  was  naturally  clever,  and  had  received 
an  excellent  classical  education.  Her  wit  was  light  and 
brilliant;  her  language  rapid,  precise,  and  singularly  felicit- 
oos.  The  art  of  tallung  well  was  seldom  carried  further  than 
at  her  little  court :  both  she  and  her  husband  excelled  in  this 
gift ;  they  had  probably  acquired  it  from  the  duke's  mother, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was  celebrated  for  the  hereditary 
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wit  of  the  Mortemarts,  and  imparted  her  pure  and  elegant 
phraseology  to  those  who  lived  in  her  intimacy.  The  charac- 
ter of  Madame  du  Maine,  which  was  a  compound  of  super- 
ficial wit,  ambition,  and  caprice,  did  not  adapt  her,  however, 
to  the  high  political  part  she  was  anxious  to  act.  She  was 
bold,  active,  and  vehement,  but  deficient  in  moral  courage. 
She  could  struggle  long  and  perseveringly  for  any  object  in 
view, — and  whether  this  object  was  the  discovery  of  the 
magic  square  or  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  she  displayed 
equal  energy :  but  there  was  more  restlessness  than  deter- 
mination in  her  character;  and  she  never  learned  to  bear, 
with  even  common  equanimity,  the  misfortunes  occasioned  by 
her  own  imprudence.  Her  temper  was  violent,  fickle,  and 
selfish.  Notwithstanding  her  wit  and  learning,  she  had  a 
great  horror  of  solitude  and  ennui,  and  could  not  dispense 
with  the  society  of  those  individuals  for  whom  she  cared  least 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  company,"  she  frankly  said,  "  for  I  listen 
to  no  one,  and  every  one  listens  to  me."  She  was  accordingly 
seldom  to  be  found  alone.  The  crowd  which  surrounded  her 
was  not  always  very  select  Her  old  admirer.  Saint- Aulaire, 
who  professed  a  romantic  passion  for  her,  and  whom  she 
called  her  shepherd,  tired  of  this  noisy  and  uninteresting 
assemblage,  once  impatiently  asked  her  what  she  wanted  with 
persons  so  little  suited  to  her.  "My  dear  shepherd,"  she 
candidly  answered,  "  I  am  so  unhappy  as  not  to  be  able  to 
do  without  that  which  I  do  not  need  in  the  least"  This 
frankness  originated  in  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  from  tempera- 
ment, reasoning,  and  selfish  indifference  to  those  around  her. 
"  I  never  tell  a  lie — I  never  attempt  to  dissemble,"  she  once 
composedly  observed;  "because  I  know  very  weU  that  no 
one  can  ever  be  deceived."  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
faults  which  she  unreservedly  displayed  to  her  most  devoted 
adherents,  there  was  about  this  clever  and  volatile  princess  an 
irresistible  charm,  that  never  failed  to  fascinate  those  who 
lived  in  her  intimacy. 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  not  only  fond  of  intellectual  com- 
pany ;  she  also  liked  to  indulge  in  those  literary  and  platonic 
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friendships  set  in  fashion  by  the  pr6cieuses  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet,  a  few  of  whom  she  had  known  in  her  younger  days. 
She  was  accordingly  surrounded,  at  her  residences  of  Sceaux 
and  Anet,  with  a  chorus  of  adoring  and  versifying  shepherds, 
of  whom .  Saint- Aulaire  was  the  chief,  and  who,  even  when 
the  princess's  few  charms  had  long  faded  away,  affected  a 
mortal  jealousy  of  one  another.  Amongst  these  shepherds, 
Malesieu,  her  grave  tutor  in  classical  lore,  held  high  literary 
sway.  "His  decisions,"  says  the  lively  Madame  de  Staal, 
"  had  the  same  infallibility  as  those  of  Pythagoras  with  his 
discijJes.  The  ipoat  ardent  disputes  were  silenced  as  soon 
as  the  words,  he  Juu  said  tV,  were  heard." 

La  Mothe,  the  relentless  foe  of  versification,  ranked  amongst 
the  platonic  admirers  of  Madame  du  Maine.  Her  correspond- 
ence with  him,  though  little  known  and  less  read,  still  exists  : 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  that  light  and  frivolous  esprit^  which 
is  rather  an  agreeable  intellectual  vivacity,  than  what  we  call 
wit.  Those  letters,  if  not  intended  for  publication,  were  at 
least  written  to  be  widely  read,  like  almost  all  the  letters  of 
this  artificial  period ;  Madame  du  Maine's  were  gravely  dis- 
cussed at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  where  a  polite 
assembly  met  every  Tuesday.  The  princess,  in  her  turn,  cir- 
culated the  epistles  she  received  amongst  her  jealous  shep- 
henis.  She  playfully  complains  to  De  la  Mothe  of  their 
tyranny ;  and  he,  in  the  same  tone,  explains  the  transports  he 
experienced  on  receiving  her  hist  letter,  brought  expressly 
from  Sccaux  by  a  courier.  Notwithstanding  the  insignificance 
of  the  whole  correspondence,  the  feeling  that  it  need  never 
hiive  been  written,  and  tliat  it  is  scarcely  worth  being  read,  it 
nevertheless  possesses  a  certain  nameless  and  well-bred  grace 
uf  its  own,  which  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  polished  and 
friv(»Luus  circles  of  those  times. 

The  amusements  and  platonic  aflfections  of  Madame  du 
Maine  did  not  absorb  her  so  far  as  to  deaden  her  ambitioiL 
Her  volatile  temper  rendered  her  no  great  favourite  with 
either  the  austere  old  king  or  his  sedate  wife  :  she  neverthe- 
IcM  paid  her  court  very  assiduously ;  and,  taking  advantage 
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of  the  great  friendRhip  Madame  de  Maintenon  felt  for  her 
husband,  earnestly  besought  to  be  considered  as  her  daughter. 
The  king,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Madame  da  Maine,  all 
laboured  to  effect  the  aggrandisement  of  the  duke ;  who, 
though  not  without  ambition,  was  too  weak  and  timid  to 
labour  in  his  own  cause.  The  violent  temper  of  his  wife^ 
little  as  she  was,  she  had  the  reputation  of  beating  him — and 
her  tumultuous  amusements  at  Sceaux,  made  him  live  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  retir^nent  as  he  could  indulge  in.  De- 
formed, grave,  and  learned,  he  occupied  himself  with  transla- 
tions from  the  classics ;  whilst  his  active  wife  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  secure  him  the  regency  at  the  death  of  the  king, 
ft  was  quite  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  rouse  him ;  the  Duke 
of  Maine  had  not  even  dormant  energies  to  awaken :  so  his 
wife  had  at  length  discovered,  when  she  bitterly  exclaimed : 
"You  will  find,  on  awakening  some  day,  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
regent  of  the  kingdouL"  Only  the  latter  part  of  the  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled. . 

The  ambition  of  Madame  du  Maine  was  not  purely  political 
She  aimed  at  being  considered  the  patroness  of  talent ;  but, 
though  she  could  appreciate  wit  and  light  literature,  she 
wanted  the  discernment  necessary  to  encourage  genius.  Her 
liking  for  poetry  was  very  peculiar.  She  seemed  to  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  an  art  to  be  exercised  for  the  particular 
pleasure  of  princes  and  princesses.  When  she  was  ill,  she 
said  to  those  around  her  :  "  Write  verses  for  me  :  I  feel  it  is 
only  verses  that  can  give  me  any  relief."  Her  patronage  of 
literary  men  proved  useful,  however,  to  her  political  designs, 
and  was  favoured  by  the  carelessness  of  the  regent;  who 
allowed  "the  little  wasp  of  Sceaux,"  as  he  called  her,  to 
gather  around  her  all  the  malcontents  whom  his  government 
had  made.  It  was  in  her  magnificent  residence  at  Sceaux, 
where  she  lived  in  almost  royal  style,  that  Madame  du  Maine 
carried  on  her  ambitious  plans,  under  the  mask  of  frivolous 
amusements  connected  with  her  order  of  the  Honey  Bee; 
and  that  she  received,  with  inimitable  grace  and  tact,  the 
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guests  whom  her  inclination  or  her  policy  had  drawn  to- 
*gether.  Seldom  had  there  been  seen  an  assemblage  more 
brilliant  in  wit  or  in  courtly  graces,  than  that  which  gathered 
in  the  shady  gardens  of  Sceauz.  Elegant  and  accomplished 
women,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  a  few 
for  intrigues,  over  which  they  threw  at  least  a  veil  of  decency 
unknown  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  daily  mingled  with  men 
of  great  wit  and  talents,  which  were  too  often  wasted  in  those 
entertaining,  but  unprofitable  assemblies. 

Amongst  Madame  du  Maine's  most  constant  guests  were 
the  IVesident  Henault,  known  for  his  songs  and  bon  mots ; 
the  old  Saint- Aulaire,  whose  hopeless  passion  for  the  duchess 
was  expressed  in  languishing  madrigals ;  Malesien,  her  learned 
tutor,  who  read  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  to  this  careless 
assemblage;  Chaulieu,  the  gay  abb^  and  charming  poet, 
whose  wit,  naivete,  and  finesse,  seemed  unimpaired  by  old 
age ;  Oenest,  author  of  admired  tragedies  now  forgotten,  who 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  gaieties 
of  Sceaux  ;  and  Yaubrun,  the  grave  and  obsequious  courtier, 
who  treated  trifles  with  solemn  gravity,  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fetes,  ]K>lite  phrases,  and  etiquette,  till  he  was  actually 
termed,  by  Madame  du  Maine,  *'  le  sublime  du  firivole.*'  The 
seductions  of  this  witty  and  refined  society  attracted  many 
4)ccasional  visitors ;  of  these  were  the  brilliant  Fontenelle ; 
La  Mothe,  the  ingenious  antagonist  of  Madame  Dacier ;  J. 
R  liousseau,  the  poet,  and  that  young  and  daring  Aruuet, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  European  fame  under  the  name 
nl  Voltaire.  A  few  of  Madame  du  Maine's  guests  were 
destined  to  serve  her  political  views.  The  handsome,  elo- 
quent, and  insinuating  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  plotted 
witli  her  against  the  regent,  vainly  affected  to  be  absorbed 
by  his  Latin  poem  of  *•  Anti-Lucr^"  in  order  to  give  a 
literary  doak  to  his  visits.  The  gloomy  and  bitter  poet, 
I.«agrange  Chancel,  took  less  pains  to  conceal  that  hatred 
of  the  regent  which  he  expressed  in  his  ]>owerful,  though 
repulsive,  pliilippics.  De  M^mes,  the  president,  through 
whom  Madame  du  Maine  influenced  the  parliament,  and 
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the  ambitious  young  Duke  of  Richelieu,  were  amongst  those 
guests  whom  common  interests,  more  than  sympathy  with 
its  mistress,  drew  to  Sceaux. 

The  individuals  who  composed  this  elegant  little  court, 
shared  their  days  between  iAtellectual  pursuits  and  luxurious 
indolence.  The  madrigals  of  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  or  the 
epistles  of  Chaulieu ;  the  philippics  of  Lagrange  Chancel ; 
fragments  of  Arouet's  CEdipe,  that  bitter  satire  of  the  regent's 
profligacy;  M.  du  Maine's  translation  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac's  Anti-Lucr5ce,  and  other  productions,  since  buried 
in  oblivion,  ministered  to  their  daily  amusement.  The  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  card-table,  to  dancing,  theatrical 
performances,  and  fetes  in  the  open  air,  of  the  duchess's  fan- 
tastical order  of  the  Honey  Bee.  The  women  who  shared 
this  frivolous  exiatence  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unknown 
to  posterity  :  one  of  them,  however,  has  left  a  name  destined 
to  survive  the  short-lived  glitter  of  those  splendid  festivities, 
in  which  her  humble  condition  forbade  her  to  mingle  openly. 
We  allude  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  whose  charming 
Memoirs  have  rendered  her  so  well  known,  under  the  name 
of  Baroness  of  Staal,  but  who  was  then  only  one  of  Madame 
du  Maine's  femmes  de  chambres. 

A  series  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  to  this  lowly  station.  Obscure  by  her  birth,  but 
superior  to  most  women  of  rank  by  the  brilliant  education 
she  had  received  in  a  convent  of  Normandy,  of  which  the 
abbess  nad  taken  her  under  her  express  protection,  the  young 
girl  grew  up  in  a  refined  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  luxuries  of  wealth.  Her  studies  shewed  the  bent  of  her 
mind :  she  cared  little  for  poetry  and  music,  but  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  geometry,  and  even  took  a  tincture  of 
anatomy ;  Mallebranche  and  Dos  Cartes  were  her  favourite 
authors.  Though  her  personal  attractions  were  never  great, 
her  graceful  wit  gained  her  many  admirers,  amongst  whom 
were  Vertot,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  a  gentleman  named 
Rey,  whose  feelings,  though  at  first  very  ardent,  gradually 
cooled.     Of  this  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  soon  acquired  gco- 
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metrical  proof.  M.  de  Key  was  in  the  liabit  of  seeing  her 
home,  occasionally,  from  the  house  of  a  mutual  fiiend.  "  We 
were  then  obliged,"  she  observes,  "  to  cross  a  wide  place,  and, 
in  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  he  always  walked 
along  the  sides  of  this  place  ;  but  I  now  saw  that  he  simply 
traversed  it  in  the  middle,  whence  I  concluded  that  his  love 
had  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  which  exists  between 
the  diagonal  of  a  s(|uare  and  the  sides  of  the  same/*  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay's  geometry  was  evidently  practical 

The  death  of  her  benefactress  threw  her,  unprotected,  on 
the  world  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Fortunately  for  herself, 
the  young  girl  possessed  courage  and  a  strong  sense  of  inde- 
pendence. She  firmly  refused  every  offer  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  an  intimate  friend  of 
Madame  du  Maine,  the  Duchess  de  la  Fert6,  took  her  under 
her  protection.  This  kind,  though  capricious  lady,  was 
greatly  pleased  with  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  whom  she 
exhibited  to  her  ac/juaintances  in  the  character  of  a  prodigy, 
regardless  of  the  humiliation  and  deep  shame  of  her  prot^g6e. 
**Come,  mademoiselle,**  she  once  exclaimed,  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  "  speaL"  To  the  visitor :  "  You  will  hear  how 
she  talks.  S]>eak  a  little  about  religion, — ^you  can  say  some- 
thing ehe  afterwards.**  Though  thus  put  to  the  test.  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay's  conversational  powers  did  not  desert 
her.  The  reputation  of  her  wit  soon  extended  to  the  little 
court  of  Madame  du  Maine,  who  thought  of  confiding  to  her 
the  education  of  her  own  daughter.  But,  as  the  first  novelty 
of  her  api>earance  wore  off,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The 
fickle  Duchess  de  la  Fert6  became,  moreover,  offended  with 
her  pn>teg6e  ;  and  when  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  applied  to 
Malesieu  for  the  place  which  had  been  promised  her,  he 
replied,  that  the  only  place  Madame  d]i  Maine  could  offer 
DOW  was  that  of  attendant  on  her  own  pcrsoa  The  unhappy 
girl  had  no  resource  but  to  submit  to  this  d^rading  offer : 
she  keenly  felt,  however,  the  humiliations  of  her  new  position. 
Those  persons  who  had  admired  her  most  during  her  tem- 
porary ^dat,  DOW  affected  to  shun  her ;  and  Madame  du 
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Maine,  on  whom  she  waited  daily,  scarcely  deigned  to  seem 
conscious  of  her  existence.  A  trifling  incident  drew  her  from 
this  obscurity. 

A  beautiful  girl,  named  Mademoiselle  T6tard,  who  endea- 
voured to  pass  herself  off  for  an  inspired  sybil,  had  drawn 
down  some  ridicule  on  Fontenelle  :  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  ^'Histoire  des  Oracles"  was  seriously  asserted  to  have 
acknowledged  her  power.  '^  De  Launay,  you  ought  to  write 
to  M.  de  Fontenelle,  and  tell  him  what  the  world  thinks  of 
him,'*  carelessly  observed  Madame  du  Maine  to  her  young 
attendant.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  witty  philosopher,  wrote  to  him  the  same  day.  Fon- 
tenelle was  pleased  with  the  graceful  raillery  of  her  letter, 
and  shewed  it  in  the  evening  to  some  friends,  who  had, 
laughingly,  brought  up  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  T^tard. 
The  letter  was  read  and  admired  ;  the  persons  present  took 
copies  of  it,  which  were  freely  circulated  over  all  Paris  on  the 
following  day.  In  those  times,  when  a  well-turned  madrigal 
could  open  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy  to  Saint- Aulaire, 
it  was  only  natural  that  Mademoiselle  de  Launa/s  letter  should 
enjoy  great  success.  In  the  meantime,  the  writer,  unconscious 
of  her  sudden  popularity,  continued  to  wait  on  her  princely 
mistress,  and  to  signalise  herself  by  that  awkwardness  in  fill- 
ing the  duties  of  her  place,  which  had  brought  her  into  great 
contempt  among  the  body  of  the  waiting-maids. 

Madame  du  Maine  learned  by  accident  the  fame  acquired 
by  her  attendant :  she  was  astonished,  and  henceforth  took 
more  notice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay ;  around  whom  now 
secretly  gathered  many  of  the  remarkable  men  who  came  to 
Sceaux,  and  who  often  deserted  the  saloons  of  their  princely 
hostess,  for  the  gloomy  and  comfortless  room  of  her  witty 
femme  de  chambre. 

The  Abb6  de  Yaubrun,  the  assiduous  courtier  already 
alluded  to,  soon  requested  Mademoiselle  de  Lannay*8  assist- 
ance for  a  fete,  which  Madame  du  Maine's  predilection  for 
late  amusements  induced  him  to  offer  her.  The  Goddess  of 
Night,  personated  by  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  accordingly 
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appeared  before  her  royal  highness,  and  thanked  her,  in  a  set 
speech,  for  the  preference  she  gave  the  night  over  daytime. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  nuiU  blancheSy  to  which  the  courtly 
Dangeau  thus  alludes  in  his  journal : — ''  Monday,  3d  of  De- 
cember 1714.  Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  who  is  always 
at  Sceaux,  and  will  not  return  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
continues  her  festiyitie&  She  acts  Athalie,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  about  court  are  present  From  time  to  time 
there  is  also  at  Sceaux  what  is  called  the  nuiU  blanches.  They 
are  marked  by  great  magnificence  and  wit.** 

These  festivities  were  offered  to  Madame  du  Maine  by  her 
guests,  according  to  an  alphabetical  lottery  which  they  had 
established.  He  who  drew  out  the  letter  B  was  bound  to 
give  a  ballet ;  C  was  for  comedy ;  O  for  opera  ;  and  so  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  com- 
posed for  the  nuits  blanches  several  ingenious  plays,  which 
added  to  their  lustre.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
events  by  which  it  was  followed,  interrupted,  for  a  time,  these 
frivolous  gaietiea 

Madame  du  Maine  now  removed  to  Paris,  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  Tuileries.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  whos#  task 
it  was  to  read  her  mistress  to  sleep,  soon  acquired  a  large 
share  of  her  confidence,  and  was  initiated  into  all  her  hopes 
and  schemes  for  the  future.  But,  though  she  rose  so  much 
into  favour  as  to  relinquish  her  duties  of  attendant,  and  to  be 
allowed  a  maid  of  her  own,  the  occasional  hauteur  of  the 
duchess  never  allowed  her  to  forget  her  subordinate  position. 
The  world  was  less  rigorous.  Though  she  had  only  an  obscure 
little  room,  without  window  or  fireplace,  in  which  to  receive 
her  friends,  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  gaily  confesses  that  she 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  company.  The  witty  Duke  of  Brancas, 
FonteneUe,  Remond,  and  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  (who,  though 
blind  and  near  eighty,  professed  a  romantic  attachment  for 
her,)  were  amongst  those  persons  who  willingly  overlooked 
the  narrow  lodging  of  the  young  femme  de  chambre  for  the 
sake  of  her  society.  The  harmless  passion  of  Ghaulien,  which 
lie  expresses  in  some  of  the  last  verses  he  ever  wrote,  rendered 
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the  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  very  pleasant  His  car- 
riage was  always  at  her  disposal;  he  never  visited  her  bat 
with  her  express  permission ;  and,  whenever  she  agreed  to 
honour  them  with  her  presence,  he  gave  elegant  fetes,  where 
the  most  select  company  of  Paris  was  assembled,  for  her 
amusement.  The  intrigues  of  Madame  du  Maine,  in  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  called  to  join,  soon  distarbed 
this  agreeable  life. 

The  active  duchess  was  then  busily  engaged  in  repulsing  the 
attacks  of  her  numerous  enemies.  The  weakness  of  the  Doke 
of  Maine  encouraged  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  protest  against 
the  edicts  by  which  the  legitimised  children  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  been  rendered  their  equals  in  rank.  Madame  du  Maine 
answered  this  attack  by  a  memorial,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
legitimised  princes  were  defended  by  all  the  arguments  ancient 
or  modern  history  could  furnish.  She  was  assisted  in  her 
labours  by  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  Malesieu,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Launay.  The  hours  which  had  formerly  been  given 
to  pleasure  were  now  devoted  to  study ;  and  the  bed  of  the 
duchess  was  nightly  covered  with  huge  folios,  under  which,  as 
she  laughingly  observed,  she  lay  buried,  like  Enceladus  beneath 
Mount  Etna.  When  excess  of  fatigue  caused  her  to  relinqmsh 
her  task,  she  was  read  to  sleep  by  Mademoiselle  de  Launay ; 
who,  in  her  turn,  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  troubled 
repose. 

The  memorial  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  legitimised  princes 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  As  an 
answer  to  Madame  du  Maine's  threats  of  revenge,  the  r^ent^ 
moreover,  took  from  her  husband  the  superintendence  of  the 
young  king's  education,  in  presence  of  the  parliament ;  whose 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Law's  system  he  ascribed  to 
her  influence.  The  Duke  of  tisane  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  both  assisted  at  the  proceedings,  withdrew,  on  the  first 
hint  of  the  measures  which  were  going  to  be  taken  against 
them.  The  parliament  witnessed  the  degradation  of  their 
protector,  and  saw  their  own  edicts  against  Law  broken  by  the 
regent's  council,  without  venturing  to  remonstrate.    When  her 
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isband  and  her  brother-in-law  appeared  before  her,  humble 
id  crest-fallen,  Madame  du  Maine  upbraided  them  for  their 
wardioe,  in  the  most  bitter  and  violent  language.  The  weak 
neeident  de  Mdsmes  she  treated  with  deep  and  sarcastic  con- 
mpt  When  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the  apartment  in 
e  Tuileries,  attached  to  the  poesession  of  her  husband's  late 
Bee,  she  displayed  her  violent  temper  and  want  of  real  dignity, 
r  breaking  all  the  looking-glasses,  porcelains,  and  other  fnr 
le  ornaments  which  it  contained.  Prudent  remonstrances 
le  treated  with  sovereign  contempt ;  and  in  the  height  of 
!r  exasperation,  unhesitatingly  exclaimed :  "  My  husband 
id  his  brothers  are  cowards  :  I — though  only  a  woman — 
el  myself  capable  of  asking  an  audience  from  the  regent,  and 
unging  a  dagger  in  his  heart" 

Madame,  who  believed  'Uhe  little  dwarf**  capable  of  any 

olence,  felt  really  alarmed  for  her  son's  safety.     Though  he 

ighed  at  her  fears,  the  regent  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the 

ttions  of  the  duchess.     Madame  du  Maine  was,  indeed,  bent 

>n  revenge  ;  her  projects  were  favoured  by  the  state  of  the 

ntry.     The  liberal  policy,  affected  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

he  opening  of  the  regency,  was  soon  relinquished  by  him ; 

I  it  vanished  his  brief  popularity.     The  privileges  granted 

he  parliamentary  party  had  rendered  them  desirous  of 

ating  the  freedom  and  power  of  the  English  Conmions. 

der  to  check  this  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  broke  their 

\,  and  finaOy  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  remonstrance. 

irbitrary  conduct  created  deep  discontent  in  Paris.     The 

060  were  equally  inimical  to  the  r^ent     The  despotic 

of  monarchy  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV., 

I  future  greatness  and  freedom,  was  still  considered 

ive  and  JrrannicaL     The  sense  of  local  independence 

itrong  in  Brittany,  that  the  states  refused  to  pay  the 

Id  upon  them  by  the  regent,  and  carried  on  secret  in- 

Fith  Alberoni ;  offering  to  recognise  his  master,  Philip 

it,  provided  their  province  should  become  once  more 

endent  duchy.     Madame  da  Maine  shewed  much 

turning  this  general  disoootent  to  her  own  advan- 
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tage  :  she  encouraged  the  parliament,  promised  to  aid  the 
Bretons,  and  conciliated  the  whole  provincial  noblesse,  by  sug- 
gesting the  convocation  of  the  states-general;  a  measure  which 
had  always  involved  the  kingdom  in  turmoil,  and  was^  there- 
fore, popular  with  a  restless  and  ambitious  aristocracy. 

The  influence  of  the  duchess  over  literature  enabled  her  to 
increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent  The  CEdipe  of  Vol- 
taire, though  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  an 
attack  against  him  and  Madame  de  Berri ;  whom  the  Pari- 
sians soon  called  Berri -Jocaste:  she  affected  not  to  understand 
the  allusion,  and  assisted  five  times  at  the  popular  tragedy  for 
which  Voltaire  was  pensioned  by  her  father.  The  philippics 
of  La  Grange  Chancel  were  more  open ;  every  invective,  which 
the  most  bitter  hatred  could  imagine,  was  heaped  by  the  mis- 
anthropic poet  on  the  regent.  When  these  odious  productions 
were  read  to  him,  the  prince  affected  to  treat  them  with  his 
usual  carelessness ;  but,  on  hearing  those  lines  which  accused 
him  of  poisoning  his  relatives,  and  of  administering  even  noir 
a  slow  poison  to  the  young  king,  tears  of  shame  and  indigor 
tion  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Philip  of  Orleans.  La  Grange 
Chancel  was  severely  punished ;  but  the  effect  of  his  calum- 
nies remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  may^ 
however,  be  considered  as  the  literary  coup-d*6tat  of  Madame 
du  Maine.  Her  tutor,  Malesieu,  found  the  manuscript 
amongst  forgotten  papers  in  the  library  of  the  President  de 
M6smes  :  he  softened  down  a  few  passages,  and  gave  the  me- 
moirs to  the  public,  under  the  guidance  of  the  duchess.  Their 
success  was  truly  prodigious.  Independent  of  tl^^  literaij 
merit,  these  memoirs,  which  related  to  the  disorcRn  of  the 
Fronde  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  AustriiLgave  free  ecope 
to  hopes  and  allusions  openly  encouraged  by  Madame  da 
Maine ;  who,  belonging  to  the  same  &mily  as  the  beaatif ul 
Duchess  of  Longueville,  longed  to  act,  like  her,  the  part  of 
heroine  and  leader. 

The  chief  intrigues  of  Madame  du  Maine  were  carried  on 
with  Spain.    Philip  V.  had  agreed  to  leave  her  husband  the 
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real  power,  provided  his  right  of  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown  were  acknowledged  by  the  titla  of  regent  His  am- 
bassador, Cellamare,  had  received  instructions  from  Alberoni 
to  further  the  views  of  the  duchess  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  Her  own  personal  adherents  were  Malesieu,  De 
Mesmes,  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Polig- 
nac ;  whose  ambition  and  terrors  of  discovery  alternately  hurried 
on  or  impeded  the  motions  of  the  other  conspirators.  This 
clever  and  insinuating  prelate  was  little  adapted  for  the  intrigues 
into  which  he  was  led  by  his  love  of  aggrandisement.  His 
extensive  learning  and  literary  tastes  fitted  him  for  an  elegant 
retirement,  from  which  his  ambition  induced  him  to  emerge  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes.  Hia  character  was  timid 
and  vacillating ;  he  had  only  a  feeble  sense  of  honour,  and 
held  no  consideration  so  high  as  that  of  his  self-preservation. 
The  imprudence  of  having  such  a  man  to  share  and  guide  her 
councils  was  manifest ;  but  Madame  du  Maine  gave  another 
proof  of  her  heedlessness,  by  the  efforts  which  she  made  to 
aecure  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu. 

The  duke  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year;  he  was 
handsome,  was  acknowledged  to  dress  inimitably,  and  two 
princesses  of  the  royal  blood.  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  of  the  house  of  Cond6,  had  quar- 
relled on  his  account  The  regent,  however,  mortified  him 
deeply  by  treating  with  contempt  his  pretensions  to  diplo- 
macy. Alberoni  seized  this  opportunity  to  write  him  a  letter. 
Id  which  he  praised  his  great  taUnts.  The  epistle  was  well- 
tuned  ;  for  Richelieu,  still  smarting  from  his  recent  mortifica- 
tioQ,  agreed  to  give  up  Bayonne,  where  his  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, mad  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  king  in  the 
southfltn  {novinces.  With  Madame  du  Maine's  secret  views, 
the  duke  was  not  acquainted :  she  attached,  however,  great 
value  to  his  co-operation,  and  looked  upon  him  as  another 
Fiesche,  conspiring  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 

The  Marquis  of  Pompadour,  blindly  devoted  to  Philip  V., 
an  adventurer,  named  the  Abb6  Brigaut,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Laval,  of  the  noble  house  of  Montmorency — ^whom  his  ani- 
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mosity  against  the  regent,  more  than  his  zeal  for  Madame  dn 
Maine,  induced  to  act  as  her  coachman  whenever  she  viated 
Cellamare — also  entered  into  her  plans  from  motives  of  pe^ 
sonal  ambition.  Such  varied  elements  of  action  promiied 
nothing  but  confusion.  The  conspirators  spoke  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  concluded  that  the  r^ent  would 
take  the  command  of  the  armj,  fixed  on  the  camp  he  was  to 
occupy,  and  talked  of  carrying  him  off  thence  to  the  castle  of 
Toledo.  On  this  chimerical  basis  rested  the  whole  plot  Its 
chief  results,  in  case  of  success,  were  to  be  the  depodtioo  of 
the  regent,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  of 
a  few  ambitious  partisans,  a  civil  war,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  foe.  But  Madame  du  Maine  had  often  declared, 
"  that  those  who  had  once  been  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who 
with  that  title  possessed  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
ought  to  rouse  and  convulse  the  whole  kingdom  sooner  than 
fall  from  this  high  rank.'* 

The  plot  was,  however,  prematurely  discovered,  through  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  Cellamare's  secretaries ;  who  one  even- 
ing excused  himself  to  his  mistress  for  having  delajred  lus 
visit,  by  stating  that  he  had  been  engaged  all  day  in  trut 
scribing  important  despatches  to  be  sent  to  Spain.  The  ci^ 
cumstance  soon  reached  Dubois ;  he  caused  the  despatches  to 
be  seized ;  they  fiilly  incriminated  Cellamare  and  hia  frienda 
The  ambassador  was  immediately  arrested,  as  well  as  Riche- 
lieu, Brigaut,  Pompadour,  and  Laval ;  who  were  sent  to  the 
Ikistilc.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Dubois  and  the  regent 
suppressed  the  strongest  proofs  against  the  Duke  and  DodieM 
of  Maine,  and  only  produced  those  necessary  to  justify  their 
apprehension.  Before  causing  Madame  du  Maine  to  be 
arrested,  the  regent  induced  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — ^who, 
though  her  nephew,  was  also  her  most  active  enemy — to 
allow  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  D^on,  of  which 
he  was  then  governor.  The  regents  object  was  to  find  a 
secure  and  distant  prison  for  Madame  du  Maine,  whose  B^Hiit 
and  energy  rendered  her  a  dangerous  captive ;  and,  by  placing 
her  under  the  custody  of  her  own  nephew,  to  impress  on  the 
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ic  mind  the  reality  of  lier  guilt,  without  the  necessity  of 
d :  which  her  sex  and  high  rank  would  have  rendered  en^ 
jssing. 

iough  conscious  of  their  approaching  arrest,  the  Duchess 
!aine  and  her  husband  shewed  no  uneasiness :  they  re- 
d  visitors  as  usual,  and  the  festivities  of  Sceauz  were  not 
interrupted.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December 
,  Madame  du  Maine  supped  with  her  friend  the  Marquis 
cenis,  captain  of  the  guards ;  the  next  morning  he  entered 
.partment  at  an  early  hour,  and  informed  her  that  it  was 
isagreeable  duty  to  make  her  his  prisoner.  The  duchess 
ihly  asked  why  he  had  wakened  her  up  so  early,  and, 
some  demur,  prepared  to  accompany  him.  She  was  at 
led  to  believe  that  Fontainebleau,  or  some  other  royal 
e,  would  be  her  residence ;  but  when  she  saw  herself 
;yed  to  the  castle  of  Dijon,  to  be  kept  there  under  the 
dy  of  her  own  nephew,  her  rage  knew  no  bounds.  She 
and  raved  by  turns,  demanding  if  this  was  all  the  respect 
to  her  rank.  When  this  fit  of  passion  had  subsided,  she 
mly  submitted  to  her  fate,  and  played  cards  all  the  day 
with  those  persons  of  her  suite  who  had  been  allowed  to 
ipany  her. 

idemoiselle  de  Launay  was  not  of  the  number ;  she  was 
led  in  the  Bastile  with  her  faithful  maid,  who  had  in- 
l  on  sharing  her  captivity.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon, 
er  of  Madame  du  Maine,  had  vainly  asked  that  her 
ater  might  be  allowed  the  society  of  her  favourite  femme 
junbre.  !if adamc,  whose  intercession  she  had  requested 
ia  matter,  indignantly  replied,  **  That  Mademoiselle  de 
ay  was  a  great  intrigante,  who  had  conducted  the  whole 
;  that  she  was  in  the  Bastile,  and  deserved  to  remain 
.**  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  expiated  the  honour  of 
ig  been  in  the  confidence  of  a  princess,  by  a  close  im- 
oment  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Her  chief  amusements, 
g  the  first  months  of  her  captivity,  were  the  study  of 
lAtin  language,  and  the  gambols  of  a  cat  and  her  kittens ; 
1  the  rata  that  infested  her  room  had  compelled  her  to 
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ask  for,  notwithstanding  her  previous  dislike  of  animals.  Sie 
also  spoke  from  her  window  to  Kichelieu,  who  was  inca^ 
cerated  in  a  different  part  of  the  fortress,  and,  with  true 
French  insouciance,  they  gaily  sang  together  airs  finom  the 
opera  of  Iphigenia.  M.  de  Maison-Rouge,  lieutenant  of  the 
Bastile,  was  secretly  smitten  with  his  fair  captiva  In  order 
to  divei-t  her  ennui,  he  induced  her  to  enter  into  a  playfhl 
correspondence  with  one  of  her  fellow-prisoners,  the  ChevaliCT 
de  M6nil;  who  w^as  indirectly  implicated  in  the  Cellamare 
conspiracy,  by  having  been  the  depositor  of  the  Abb6  Bri- 
gaut*s  papers.  Maison-Rouge  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of 
their  letters,  which  only  ran  on  the  most  trifling  subjects; 
and  he  carried  the  complaisance  so  far  as  to  procure  them  a  few 
interviews.  The  result,  under  such  romantic  circumstances, 
was  a  mutual  attachment  The  imprudent  lieutenant  soon 
perceived  the  state  of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay^s  feelings; 
but,  though  he  felt  deeply  grieved,  he  was  too  generous  to 
]>rofit  by  his  power.  He  continued  to  favour  occasional  in- 
terviews between  the  lovers,  and  even  to  be  the  messenger  of 
their  correspondence.  Though  Mademoiselle  de  Launays  love 
for  the  chevalier  appears  to  have  been  very  sincere,  the  letters 
in  which  it  is  expressed  do  not  convey  the  impression  of  a 
deep  or  fervent  affection.  The  style  is  invariably  cold,  pre- 
cise, and  elegant,  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional  tender- 
ness of  the  sentiments,  it  is  difficult  not  to  thilik  with  the 
Chevalier  de  M6nil,  that  the  feelings  of  the  writer  resided 
chiefly  in  her  brain.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  proved,  how- 
ever, more  constant  than  the  chevalier ;  for  though  his  pas- 
sion at  first  seemed  very  ardent,  it  cooled  as  he  became  ac- 
customed to  the  romance  of  their  intercourse.  On  leaving 
the  Bastile,  he  proved  entirely  faithless,  and  married  an- 
other. 

Whilst  love  was  thus  beguiling  the  tedious  hours  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay's  captivity,  her  royal  mistress  became  so 
heartily  weary  of  confinement,  as  to  make  her  submission  to 
the  regent  She  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  she  confessed 
her  guilt,  and,  as  she  felt  protected  by  her  sex,  laid  the  whole 
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blame  on  herself  and  completely  exonerated  her  husband. 
Though  she  spared  her  intimate  friends,  she  heartlessly  sig- 
nalised her  other  accomplices  to  the  regent's  notice.  Amongst 
those  whom  she  betrayed  were  Pompadour,  whom  she  treated 
with  great  contempt;  Laval,  Cellamare,  and  several  of  the 
Breton  nobles.  This  letter,  which  was  read  in  the  regent's 
assembled  council,  has  remained  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  weak  and  selfish  princess.  Though  she  thus 
regained  her  freedom,  Madame  du  Maine  was  highly  indignant 
to  sec  herself  exposed  :  even  whilst  reaping  the  benefit  of  her 
treachery,  she  wished  to  be  spared  the  shame  it  so  fully 
deserved.  Her  husband  was  liberated  about  the  same  time ; 
he  feigned  great  anger  at  the  impAident  conduct  of  his  wife, 
and  refused  to  see  her.  Madame  du  Maine  begged  of  the 
regent  to  intercede  for  her  with  him  ;  as  he  was  not  the  dupe 
of  the  comedy  they  were  acting,  he  ironically  replied,  that 
her  power  over  her  husband  must  be  greater  than  his  :  she 
took  this  for  a  compliment,  and,  springing  up  from  her  seat, 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  in  spite  of  his  resistance.  Before 
six  months  were  over,  the  Duke  of  Maine  had  forgiven  his 
wife  ;  they  resumed  their  former  mode  of  existence,  and  the 
little  a>urt  of  Sceaux  was  soon  as  gay  as  ever. 

The  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  were  more  harshly  treated : 
Laval,  in  particular,  who  never  forgave  Madame  du  Maine. 
On  seeing  the  conspiracy  discovered,  the  Cardinal  of  Polignac 
had  sought  an  interview  with  the  regent,  to  whom  he  solemnly 
protested  his  innocence.  The  prince,  who  only  felt  contempt 
for  his  weak  character,  merely  exiled  him  to  his  Abbaye  of 
Anchin,  where  the  disappointed  politician  resumed  the  com- 
position of  his  Latin  poem.  De  MSsmes  wished  to  adopt  a 
similar  course,  and  assuring  Mademoiselle  de  la  Chausseraie 
that  he  was  entirely  guiltless,  induced  her  to  procure  him  a 
meeting  with  the  regent,  over  whom  she  possessed  some  influ- 
ence. When  the  president  had  repeatedly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, the  prince,  who  had  heard  him  in  silence,  suddenly 
shewed  him  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  left  him  with  visible  indignation.     Mademoiselle  de  la 
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Chaosseraie^s  intercession  alone  saved  the  calprit  from  the 
punishment  his  duplicity  deserved. 

Although  the  regent  asserted  that  he  had  four  times  more 
proof  than  he  needed,  in  order  to  cause  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
to  be  beheaded  for  high  treason,  the  ambitious  young  noble- 
man was  not  punished  with  more  than  a  three  months'  impri- 
sonment in  the  Bastile.  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  obtained  his 
freedom  from  her  father,  by  consenting  to  many  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  Even  his  captivity  proved  gratifying  to  Richelieu's 
vanity ;  for,  when  it  was  known  that  the  governor  had  allowed 
him  to  walk  daily  on  the  bastion  of  the  fortress,  ladies  ot 
rank  deserted  the  Cours-la-Reine,  and  thronged  in  theip  car- 
riages to  the  Boulevards,  In  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
handsome  prisoner.  The  unhappy  Bretons  suffered  most: 
several  of  their  leaders  were  publicly  executed,  while  the  rest 
expiated  in  exile  their  dream  of  provincial  independence. 

Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  liberated  several  months  later 
than  her  mistress.  This  was  owing  to  the  honourable  reluc- 
tance she  felt  to  reveal  anything  likely  to  compromise  Madame 
du  Maine  and  her  friends.  When  she  was  insidiously  assured 
that  the  duchess  authorised  her  to  tell  all  she  knew,  she  coolly 
replied,  that  if  captivity  had  i]\jured  Madame  du  Maine's 
understanding,  it  had  not  produced  the  same  effect  upon  her ; 
and  that,  not  having  been  intrusted  with  any  matter  of  im- 
portance, she  had  nothing  to  say.  It  was  only  on  receiving  a 
private  message  from  Madame  du  Maine,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  at  length  consented  to  disclose  a  few  insignificant 
circumstances  already  known  to  the  regent;  the  more  im- 
portant questions  addressed  to  her  she  eluded  with  mudi 
prudence  and  sagacity.  As  her  submission  was  what  the 
regent  chiefly  wanted,  he  soon  ordered  her  to  be  liberated. 
Though  Madame  du  Maine  had  not  forgotten  her  favourite 
attendant  during  their  long  separation,  and  had  even  per^ 
sunally  interceded  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  order  to  obtain 
her  freedom,  she  received  her  with  more  coldness  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  :  to  judge,  at  least,  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay*s  account     "  I  arrived  at  Sceauz  in  the  evening  ; 
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Madame  du. Maine  was  at  the  promenade.  I  went  to  meet 
her  in  the  garden.  She  saw  me,  caused  her  caliche  to  stop, 
and  said,  '  Ah  !  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  Launay ;  I  am  glad 
to  see  yoiL-  I  approached,  she  embraced  me,  and  went  on.*' 
Such  was  Mademoiselle  de  Launaj*s  welcome,  after  a  captivity 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  endured  for  the  sake  of  her  mistress. 
Notwithstanding  this  cold  and  transparent  selfishness,  the 
duchess  soon  restored  her  confidence,  and  as  much  affection  as 
she  was  capable  of  feeling,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  Her 
position  was  no  longer  that  of  femme  de  chambre  ;  and  the 
honourable  finnness  she  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  Madame 
du  Maine,  made  her  be  considered  as  a  personal  friend,  and 
drew  her  universal  consideration.  At  the  same  time  her  want 
of  birth  and  rank  still  subjected  her  to  so  many  annoyances 
and  humiliations,  that  she  resolved  to  marry  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  position  in  the  world.  As  the  Chevalier  de  M6nil 
had  proved  inconstant,  she  determined  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
M.  de  Maison-Rouge,  who  was  still  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  whose  noble  character  she  fully  appreciated  ;  but  he  un- 
fortunately died  before  the  project  could  be  fulfilled.  Several 
years  after  this  event,  Madame  du  Maine  married  her  prot6g6e 
to  the  Baron  of  Staal,  a  Swiss  officeiwi  the  French  service. 
This  marriage,  which  was  strictly  one  of  convenance  on  either 
side,  proved,  however,  tolerably  happy,  and  gave  Madame  de 
Staal  a  rank  in  the  household  of  the  duchess. 

The  political  part  of  Madame  de  Maine  ended  with  her 
captivity.  However  much  her  ambitious  spirit  might  long 
for  new  intrigues,  the  policy  of  the  regent,  in  manying  one  of 
his  daughters  to  the  IMnce  of  Asturias  and  betrothing  the 
Infanta  to  Louis  XV.,  destroyed  her  last  chance  of  disturbing 
the  kingdom  by  seeking  the  aid  of  Spain.  Her  power  had 
nercr  rested  on  a  sufficiently  broad  principle  to  resist  this 
attack  :  it  was  based  on  narrow  court  intrigues,  and  did 
not  even  possess  the  sympathy  of  those  who  conspired 
with  her :  each  had  his  own  private  views,  which  impaired 
the  unity  of  the  plot  Even  if  it  had  not  been  discovered 
by  accident,  the  Gellamare  conspiracy  must  have  proved  a 
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failure :  it  had  none  of  the  elements  of  success  or  popu- 
larity. 

Though  the  little  court  of  Sceaux  continued  to  be  the  resort 
of  many  celebrated  and  remarkalJle  individuals,  it  was  never 
again  so  brilliant  as  it  had  been  during  the  first  years  of  the 
regency.  Disappointed  ambition  had  soured  the  temper  of 
the  duchess,  whilst  the  activity  of  her  mind,  wasted  on  trifles, 
added  to  the  ennui  which  marked  her  life.  To  destroy  the 
comfort  of  others,  to  complain  of  her  melancholy  fate,  and 
carry  her  ennui  everywhere  with  her,  seemed  henceforth  the 
destiny  of  the  once  gay  princess.  But  the  world,  which  had 
treated  her  youthful  caprices  with  indulgence,  proved  more 
severe  as  she  advanced  in  life,  and  partly  justified  her  com- 
plaints, by  forsaking  her.  Though  these  circumstances  caused 
her  literary  influence  to  decline,  it  was  more  real  and  more 
lasting  than  her  political  power.  If  she  gave  no  new  impulse 
to  genius,  she  assisted  its  development,  and  had  enough  taste 
to  feel  the  superiority  of  Voltaire,  when  the  envy  of  his  con- 
temporaries proclaimed  him  inferior  to  Crebilloa  The  chief 
merit  of  Madame  du  Maine  did  not  consist,  however,  in  her 
appreciation  of  genius,  but  in  having  contributed  to  give  a 
8ti/le  to  conversation.  wThe  purity,  clearness,  and  el^ance 
which  marked  her  own  language,  became  characteristic  of  her 
little  court.  The  delightful  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Staal  are 
indeed  calculated  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wit  and  talents 
of  the  visitors  of  Sceaux.  They  are  written  with  singular 
elegance,  and  display  a  tact,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  evidently  acquired  by  long  intercourse  With  a  polite 
and  refined  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding 
many  points  in  her  character  which  command  esteem,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  cold  and  unpoetical  personage 
than  Madame  de  Staal  Any  feeling  like  tenderness,  enthu- 
siasm, or  fervour,  was  evidently  foreign  to  her  nature.  It  is 
alleged,  that,  when  Fontenelle  asked  her  if  her  memoirs  were 
to  be  very  faithful,  she  replied  that  she  did  not  intend  draw- 
ing a  fall-length  portrait  of  herself  and  would  only  give  her 
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bust  to  the  public.  But,  though  she  may  have  concealed  some 
circumstances  of  her  life,  the  narrative  she  has  left  of  it  affords 
a  very  clear  knowledge  of  her  character.  The  heartless  man- 
ner in  which  her  marriage  was  conducted,  the  candour  of  her 
regret  not  to  have  married  old  AL  Dacier,  when  she  learns 
that  he  died  so  shortly  after  the  period  fixed  for  their  intended 
union,  are  such  clear  indications  of  selfishness,  as  would  greatly 
lessen  the  reader's  sympathy,  were  it  not  unjust  to  make  Ma- 
dame de  Staal  bear  the  sole  blame  of  the  vices  of  the  age  and 
of  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 

With  all  its  wit,  politeness,  and  refinement,  the  little  society 
of  Sceaux  ever  remained  cold  and  heartless.  There  was  no 
other  link  between  its  members  than  ennui  and  the  desire  of 
amusement :  they  were  acquaintances,  not  friends.  The  authors 
received  amongst  them  belonged,  with  few  exceptions,  to  that 
class  of  writers  whose  ephemeral  compositions  seldom  outlive 
the  epoch  of  their  birtL  The  cold  brilliancy  of  style  and 
egotism  of  the  favourite  poets  of  Sceaux,  render  it  hopeless  to 
look  for  some  trace  of  a  high  or  noble  feeling  amongst  their 
forgotten  productions.  Their  scepticism  itself  was  too  heartless 
to  admit  those  lofty  and  generous  aspirations,  which,  with  so 
many  faults  and  errors,  nevertheless  characterised  the  philo- 
8oi)hy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  frivolousness  was 
partly  the  cause  that,  though  so  long  in  existence,  the  society 
of  Madame  du  Maine  left  few  tokens  of  its  being,  when  it 
had  once  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  duchess.  Its 
members  dispersed,  and  joined  new  coteries ;  but  no  work  of 
genius,  fostered  under  theii  care,  has  remained.  Allusions 
ill  contemporary  records,  and  the  graceful  memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Staal,  are  the  only  traces  now  left  of  that  once  brilliant 
assemblage  ;  which,  for  splendour  and  elegance,  was  then 
unrivalled,  and  only  wanted  women  of  heart  and  men  of 
genius. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  COUNTESS  OP  VEERUE — MADAME  DB  LAMBERT — STATE  0? 
FRENCH  SOCIETY  DURING  THE  REGENCY  AND  THE  PERIOD 
IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING  IT — THE  NUN  TENCIN — MA- 
DAME D£  PRIE. 

^  Ci-git,  dans  one  paix  profonde, 
Cette  Dame  de  VoluptS, 
Qui,  pour  plus  de  8uret6, 
Fit  son  paradis  dans  oe  monde.* 

Such  was  the  epitaph,  composed  by  herself,  which  the  Coontess 
of  Verrae,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
of  Parisian  society,  desired  to  have  engraved  on  her  tombstone, 
and  in  those  four  lines  lies  embodied  all  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy of  the  regency. 

The  Dame  de  Volupte,  as  she  was  now  named  by  her  friends, 
had  once  been  a  pure  and  lovely  woman.  She  belonged  to 
the  proud  and  ancient  family  of  Luynes,  and  she  was  early 
married  to  the  Count  of  Verrue,  who  took  her  to  Turin-  Her 
great  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  Amed^  Victor,  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  King  of  Sicily.  She  long  resisted  his  addresses, 
with  a  constancy  and  virtue  rare  for  the  age  in  which  she 
lived  The  persecution  of  her  husband's  relatives,  whose  pro- 
tection she  implored  in  vain,  and  the  temptation  of  ruling 
over  a  court  where  her  virtue  only  excited  ridicule,  at  length 
proved  stronger  than  her  scruples :  she  became  the  mistress 
of  the  prince.  His  love  was  very  ardent  and  sincere  :  it  only 
increased  with  years;  and  it  ended  by  heartily  weaiying 
Madame  de  Verrue.  The  children  she  had  by  her  lover,  the 
power  she  exercised  at  his  court,  the  wealth  she  enjoyed, 
could  not  fix  her  affections.     She  eloped  from  Turin  with  her 
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brother,  the  Chevalier  de  Lnynes,  who  assisted  her  escape. 
A  great  quantity  of  valuable  medals  disappeared  with  her 
from  the  duke*s  palace  :  part  were  sold  in  EDgland,  to  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  and  part  to  Madame,  in  Paris ; 
where  the  faithless  coontess  established  hersell  She  led  an 
elegant  and  luxurious  life,  suited  to  her  profession  of  fjEuth. 
She  was  rich,  prodigal,  and  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  a  year  on  curiosities  and  rare  books,  which  she 
never  read.  Uer  library  was,  in  plays  and  novels,  the  most 
complete  a  private  person  had  yet  possessed.  She  loved  com- 
pany, when  it  was,  like  herself  brilliant,  voluptuous,  and 
HcepticaL  Voltaire  admired  and  flattered  her ;  she  contracted 
a  close  intimacy  with  the  poet  La  Faye,  whom  she  often  as- 
sisted in  his  compositions.  It  is  said  that  she  never  spoke  of 
her  former  lover,  of  her  chfldren,  or  expressed  the  least  r^ret 
for  the  step  she  had  taken, — a  step  which,  be  it  understood, 
did  not  spring  from  principle.  Her  epitaph  was  a  true  index 
to  her  character.  She  was  generally  considered  attractive  and 
agreeable ;  and  was  probably  as  much  so  as  a  heartless  woman, 
without  love,  fedth,  or  purity,  can  ever  be. 

Another  lady  already  alluded  to,  the  Marchioness  of  Lam- 
bert, known  by  some  agreeable  and  sensible  productions,  also 
opened  her  house  to  the  wits  of  the  day.  Every  Tuesday  she 
received  her  friendsL  She  was  rich,  amiable,  though  no  longer 
young  ;  her  table  was  excellent,  and  she  ranked  amongst  the  few 
women  who  never  permitted  any  gambling  to  take  place  be- 
neath their  roof  La  Mothe,  FonteneUe,  Mairan,  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  and  Madame  du  Maine,  were  her  principal  friends. 
Her  influence  was  quiet,  but  considerable.  She  confessed  to 
D'Argenson  that  she  could  name  whom  she  liked  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  it  was  known  that  no  member  was  ever  elected 
without  her  consent  This  bureau  d'esprit  was  one  of  the  first 
establlihed  m  the  eighteenth  century.  It  took  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  presided  over,  and  was, 
accordingly,  more  decorous  than  brilliant  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert being  strictly  devout,  and  a  dose  observer  of  the  com- 
rentmeei,  her  society  was  only  an  assembly  of  wits;  it  had 
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none  of  tlie  features  of  the  bureaux  d'esprit  where  the  philo- 
aophers  subsequently  held  their  meetings. 

Several  other  ladies  exercised  a  similar  influence.  Madame 
de  Lassay,  the  witty  wife  of  a  witty  husband,  was  held  in 
high  favour  at  the  court  of  Madame  du  Maine ;  Madame  de 
Simiane,  the  accomplished  grand-daughter  of  Madame  de 
S4vign^,  might,  had  she  only  been  more  wealthy,  have  taken  a 
place  amongst  the  influential  ladies  of  the  day.  From  Madame 
de  Yerrue  down  to  the  least  important  of  the  women  then  in 
repute,  there  was,  however,  no  circle  which  could  compare 
with  the  two  great  societies  of  Madame  dn  Maine  and  the 
nun  Tencin.  Madame  du  Maine  is  already  known  to  the 
reader.     We  shall  speak  of  Madame  de  Tencin  presently. 

The  coteries  over  which  women  presided  did  not  absorb  all  the 
social  faculties  of  the  Parisian  world.  Many  men,  not  choosing 
to  submit  to  female  influence,  resorted  to  the  two  famous  cafISs 
of  Gradet  and  Procope;  which  then  enjoyed  a  grave  and 
learned  reputation.  There  might  be  seen  daily  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
the  unhappy  and  guilty  poet ;  Boindin,  the  atheist ;  the  ob- 
servant and  satirical  Duclos ;  Piron,  La  Mothe,  and  a  host  of  • 
philosophic  authors ;  amongst  whom  often  appeared  the  bril- 
liant and  universal  Voltaire.  Their  discussions  were  chiefly 
bitter  attacks,  more  or  less  disguised,  against  society  and 
religion ;  and  though  the  regent  was  too  careless  to  persecute 
them  for  their  opinions,  he  was  often  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  prejudices  of  a  world  which  was  intolerant,  without  hav- 
ing either  faith  or  morality.  These  philosophic  sceptics,  the 
precursors  of  the  encyclopaedists,  were,  however,  greatly  out- 
numbered by  such  epicureans  as  the  Dame  de  Volupt^ ;  who, 
reckless  of  the  future,  only  wished  to  spend  the  present  in 
luxurious  indifference. 

This  easy  scepticism  was  often  united  to  the  grossest  credu- 
lity :  Philip  of  Orleans  seemed  to  have  imparted  his  own 
mingled  atheism  and  superstition  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
wild  fables  of  the  Rosicrucians,  with  their  enthusiastic  dreams 
of  elementary  spirits,  still  found  eager  dupes.  Amongst 
other  adventarerS)  an  individual^  who  took  the  name  of  Saint 
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Maurice,  persuaded  a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  titled 
individuals  that  he  could  enable  them  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  sylphs,  gnomes,  salamanders,  and  ondines.  The 
disciples  met,  on  stated  days,  in  a  darkened  room,  where 
Saint  ^laurice,  acting  as  high  priest,  addressed  a  cabalistic  in- 
vocation to  the  genie  AlaeL  When  it  was  over,  he  went 
round  the  apartment,  and  received  from  each  individual 
present  a  sealed  note,  containing  a  request  addressed  to  the 
spirit  The  notes  being  all  collected.  Saint  Maurice  ap- 
proached the  altar,  and  seemed  to  cast  them  into  a  burning 
brazier;  but  the  notes  he  threw  in  had  all  been  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  and  he  carefully  preserved  the 
real  ones,  in  order  to  frame  verbal  replies,  which  he  might  de- 
liver to  his  adepts  on  their  next  meeting.  The  credulous 
dupes  took  it  for  granted  that,  as  the  answers  they  received 
always  had  some  reference  to  their  requests,  there  really  ex- 
isted an  intercourse  between  Alael  and  Saint  Maurice:  This 
induced  them  to  grant  more  readily  the  demands  for  large 
sums,  which  the  omnipotent  genie  often  addressed  to  than 
through  his  high  priest  The  police  put  an  end  to  the  whde 
matter,  by  throwing  Saint  Maurice  into  the  Bastilei 

This  feverish  thirst  for  excitement  greatly  favoured  the  in- 
troduction of  Law's  financial  sjrstem.  The  country  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  bankruptcy,  when  the  adventurous  Scotchman  pro- 
posed to  the  regent  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  treasury 
by  a  paper  currency.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  eagerly 
into  this  scheme,  which  had  the  most  astonishing  success.  A 
gambling  spirit  seemed  to  have  suddenly  seized  on  the  whole 
nation  :  pleasures  and  intrigues  were  forgotten  in  the  absorb- 
ing pursuit  of  wealth.  The  sudden  rise  of  fortunes  increased 
the  growing  sense  of  equality.  Law  himself,  as  though  con- 
scions  of  his  paramount  importance,  behaved  with  haughty 
insolence  to  the  nobles  who  waited  for  hours  in  his  ante- 
chambers. Birth  and  rank  daily  yielded  more  to  wealth. 
Women  entered  eagerly  into  aU  the  intrigues  which  were  then 
carried  on  in  order  to  obtain  MissiBsippi  shares.  Elegant  and 
high-bom  ladies  could  be  seen  stiDding  in  the  oobbkr^s  stall 
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of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  waiting  with  unwearied  patience  for 
th^  favourable  moment  to  approach  the  shrine  of  Plutaa^ 
The  instance  of  Madame  de  Boucher,  who  caused  her  coach- 
man to  upset  her  before  Law*s  door,  thus  to  obtain  the  inte^ 
view  he  had  refused  to  grant  her,  was  by  no  means  a  nre 
example  of  the  length  to  which  these  female  stock-jobben 
were  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  carry  their  point.  Some, 
&ithful  to  their  old  system,  intrigued  to  enrich  their  frienda 
The  Countess  of  Yerrue  and  the  Marchioness  of  Laasai  re- 
solved to  make  the  fortune  of  the  Abb6  Terrasson,  known  for 
his  deep  learning  and  great  simplicity.  They  procured  for  him 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  of  Law's  notes ;  the 
abb6  having  gravely  assured  them  that  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self with  more  than  a  million.  In  order  to  prove  the  excellence 
of  Law's  system,  he  wrote  a  work  upon  it,  which  appeared  the 
very  day  that  the  system  began  to  decline.  On  seeing  his  fortune 
lost  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  the  abb6  merely  obeervedy 
— "  Thank  Heaven  !  I  am  now  again  out  of  trouble."  This 
trait  of  naivete  made  Madame  de  Lassai  exclaim,  that  only  a 
man  of  much  wit  could  be  so  fooHsL 

France  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time  from  the  failure  (tf 
Law's  disastrous  scheme ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  it  had  entirely  subsided,  that  literary  produc- 
tions once  more  absorbed  public  attention.  The  literature  of 
that  period  is  chiefly  of  a  light  and  frivolous  character ;  for, 
persons  of  rank  of  both  sexes  being  then  almost  equally  idle 
and  averse  to  heavy  works,  tales  and  novels  became  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  gravest  writers  were  compelled  to  submit 
their  ideas  to  the  public.  Montesquieu  frankly  confessed  that 
some  of  his  works  had  been  written  for  frizzled  and  powdered 
heads ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  admirable 
satire,  "  The  Persian  Letters,"  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  the 
form  of  a  novel  From  this  necessity  resulted  that  singular 
mixture  of  philosophy  and  romance  which  characterises  the 
productions  of  the  period.  The  tales  of  Marivaux,  in  par- 
ticular, shew  the  analytic  tendency  of  the  times.  Every 
emotion  of  the  heroine,  or  secret  spring  of  action,  ia  explained 
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with  tedious  exactness ;  and  the  most  friToloos  ooqnette  entos 
into  as  detailed  an  account  of  her  feelings  as  mijht  be  given 
by  any  metaphysical  Hehretius.  llie  tiaces  of  lhi»  pLilosc-phic 
spirit  are  evetywhere  to  be  UMrt  with ;  and  we  find  the  ekqxieci 
Massillon,  when  addressing  the  youthful  Louis  XT.  in  the 
chapel  of  Versailles,  reminding  him  of  the  electioo  of  kings 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  pe<»ple. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  philceopherap  the  grest 
majority  of  the  society  on  whom  they  sought  to  inculcate  tbdr 
doctrines  remained  essentially  frivolous.  During  a  wholt  sea- 
son, nothing  was  so  fashionable,  for  both  men  and  women,  as 
to  cut  up  costly  engravings,  and  stick  the  mutilated  figuiei 
on  fans  and  fire-screens ;  to  make  up  ribbon  knots  came  nexs 
in  vogue ;  the  childish  game  of  cup-and-baO  was  also  ooe  of 
the  favdurite  amusements  of  this  ind'>lent  aristocracy.  SfMmt 
m^blemen  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  sisguIaRXy 
of  their  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Gesrres  kept  open  house  dur- 
ing a  fit  of  illnesa  Forty  penons  daily  sat  down  at  hlf  XaMt ; 
only  about  twenty  of  his  privileged  courtiers,  whom  he  had 
presiented  with  splendid  green  suiu,  were  admitted  into  hk 
presence.  Tliey  found  him  in  a  magnificent  aj/ortment,  richly 
dressed  in  green,  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  making  up  ribhoa 
knot-t.  Another  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Epemon.  plaoed  his 
(iilight  in  surgical  operations ;  and,  by  mingled  threau  and 
promises,  com  fuelled  his  unhappy  vasaala  to  let  him  exercise  his 
hkill  u|>on  them. 

Women  rendered  themselves  con^iicnous  for  the 
with  which  they  entered  into  all  theie  frivolous  i 
Tlie  celebrated  singers,  Mademoiselle  le  P^iaier  and  Made- 
moiselle le  Maure,  divided  the  court  ladiea  into  two  rival 
parties,  each  of  which  spared  no  effort  to  insure  the  i 
of  it«»  favourite,  by  crushing  her  rival  Amongst  the  wo 
whose  intellect  and  taste  rendered  them,  however,  loperior 
to  such  trifling  occuijations,  a  few  were  remarkable  far  the 
tact  and  diHcemment  with  which  thej  gndnaDy  drew 
anmnd  them  some  of  the  mont  eminent  men  of  the  daf. 
()f   these  coteries,  for  such    they  vm,   none 
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agreeable  tlian  that  presided  over  by  Madame  de  Tendn,  iht 
ex-nun. 

This  clever,  handsome,  and  unprincipled  woman  had  been 
compelled  by  her  father  to  take  the  veil  at  an  early  age,  and 
to  enter  the  convent  of  the  Augostines  of  Montfleuii  Hk 
gay  and  worldly  life  led  by  the  inmates  of  this  sacred  asylmn, 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  fjEishionable  promenade  in  the 
town  of  Grenoble,  had  long  been  a  source  of  scandal  to  the 
faithful  The  austere  Cardinal  le  Camus  vainly  sou^t  to 
effect  a  lasting  reform :  his  admonitions  were  unheeded  bf 
the  recluses,  who  daily  received  a  large  and  brilliant  compuij, 
consisting  of  the  young  and  gay  of  both  sexes.  The  visiton 
of  the  convent  did  not  remain  long  unconscious  of  the  attno 
tions,  both  mental  and  personal,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tencia 
She  was,  however,  rather  fascinating  than  strictly  beautifnl ; 
and  there  was  something  feline  and  unpleasant,  at  fiist^fai 
her  half-closed  eyes;  but  that  seeming  languor  and  in- 
dolence contrasted  so  strikingly  with  the  vivacity  of  her  isit, 
as  to  add  greatly  to  the  irresistible  charm  of  her  whole 
appearance.  Her  manners  were  pliant  and  insinuating ;  her 
tact  was  unerring.  She  never  seemed  conscious  of  her  own 
attractions,  but  practised  the  sure  flattery  of  appearing  ab- 
sorbed by  whatever  others  said  and  did.  The  fasdnation 
which  she  exercised  over  the  abbess  and  her  confessor  pro- 
cured her  unusual  freedoms :  she  was  allowed  to  receive  pri- 
vate visits,  and  to  leave  the  convent,  in  order  to  return  them, 
as  often  as  she  pleased.  But  the  more  she  saw  of  the  worid, 
from  which  she  was  shut  out  for  ever  by  her  vows,  the  mon 
her  ambitious  and  intriguing  spirit,  which  already  revealed  to 
her  the  advantages  she  might  derive  from  her  wit  and  beauty, 
made  her  long  to  enter  its  forbidden  precincts.  She  adroiti{j 
learned  from  her  religious  director  the  steps  by  which  she 
might  regain  her  freedom.  She  then  protested  against  her 
vows,  and  succeeded  in  being  transferred  to  the  Chapter  of 
Neuville  :  the  obligation  of  celibacy  was  the  only  one  undtf 
which  she  still  laboured ;  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  sistes 
of  her  order,  during  the  last  century,  being  sufficiently  noto> 
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rioaa  Some  time  after  this,  the  young  canoness  went  to 
Paris  to  reside  with  her  brother,  the  Ahh6  de  Tendn.  Re- 
port said  that  various  scandalous  adventures,  of  which  she 
was  the  heroine,  had  compeUed  her  to  take  this  step. 

Madame  de  Tendn,  for  she  henceforth  took  that  name, 
was  soon  surrounded  bj  host  of  admirers ;  amongst  the  most 
assiduous  were  Bolingbroke,  then  in  France,  and  Fontenelle. 
The  latter  was  so  thoroughly  fascinated,  that,  though  in 
general  little  disposed  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  his 
friends,  h^  procured  Madame  de  Tencin's  freedom  from  the 
papal  court,  according  to  her  ardent  wish.  Being  now  re- 
leased from  every  monastic  tie,  she  became  more  imprudent 
in  her  conduct :  she  had  several  notorious  intrigues ;  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  one  with  Canon- Destouches,  which  ended 
in  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  exposed  on  the  steps  of  the 
diurch  of  Saint  Jean-le-Rond,  on  the  17th  of  November 
1717.  The  child,  thus  forsaken  by  its  heartless  mother,  was 
found  and  brought  up  by  a  poor  glazier's  wife,  named  Rous- 
seau, and  proved  to  be  the  future  great  mathematician, 
IKAlembert  Though  it  may  be  allied  that,  residing  as  she 
did  in  the  house  of  her  brother,  a  priest,  Madame  de  Tendn 
amid  not  recognise  her  child  without  ruining  all  the  abba's 
future  prospects  of  aggrandisement,  she  might,  however,  have 
provided  for  it ;  but  the  fear  of  future  detection  overbalanced 
every  other  consideration. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Madame  de  Tencin  began  to 
take  an  active  share  in  her  brother^s  political  intrigues. 
After  vainly  trying  to  influence  the  regent,  she  stooped  to 
Dubois,  and  entered  into  a  degrading  connexion  with  him, 
which  her  biographers  have  vainly  sought  to  excuse  by 
ascribing  it  to  her  sisterly  affection.  Dubois  was  incapable 
of  loving  her,  or,  indeed,  any  human  being,  but  he  admired 
her  talents;  and,  at  a  time  when  Madame  dn  Maine  wan 
enlisting  sodety  itself  against  the  r^^t,  he  felt  the  value 
of  Madame  de  Tendn's  influence  over  the  brilliant  and  select 
company  which  assembled  at  her  brother's  house.  The  abbf  s 
easy  consdenoe  was  also  peculiarly  acceptable :  to  him  Dubois 
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intrusted  the  task  of  converting  Law,  when  the  Scotchman 
wished  to  abjure  his  original  creed  in  order  to  become 
minister.  De  Tencin  retired  with  his  proselyte  to  Melun,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sarcasms  of  the  Parisians :  Law  was  said 
to  have  rewarded  his  complaisance  by  a  large  share  of  pi^>er 
money.  Tins  accusation  was  strengthened  by  one  of  simony, 
which  was  proved  against  the  AbbI  de  Tencin  in  his  own 
handwriting,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  offered  to  attest 
his  innocence  by  oath.  Though  this  disgracefiil  exposure 
occurred  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Dubois  kad,  never- 
theless, the  effrontery  to  send  the  abb€  to  Bome  in  order  to 
forward  the  negotiations  relative  to  his  cardinalship.  The 
envoy  was  worthy  of  the  task.  The  Abb4  de  Tencin  sig- 
nalised himself  at  Rome  by  his  profligate  and  unprincipled 
conduct.  He  opened  the  letters  which  Boman  prelates  im- 
prudently sent  to  Paris  through  the  French  ambassador,  and 
commissioned  his  sister  to  seal  them  up  again,  and  cause 
them  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Madame  de  Tencin  was  so  careless  of  public 
opinion,  that  she  communicated  to  Duclos,  the  historian,  the 
correspondence  between  herself  and  her  brother,  in  which 
these  facts  were  recorded.  When  the  Ahh6  de  Tencin  re- 
turned from  Rome,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Embrun :  he  aimed,  however,  at  the  cardinal's  hat ;  but 
the  death  of  Dubois  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  &vour,  and 
threw  him  and  his  sister  once  more  into  the  shade. 

In  1723,  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  corrupt  minis- 
ter, the  regent  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
In  the  shock  and  confusion  which  followed  this  event,  the 
young  king  was  easily  persuaded,  by  interested  counsellors, 
to  name  his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  prime  minister. 
The  passions  of  this  prince  were  stronger  than  his  judg- 
ment ;  they  had  rendered  him  the  slave  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Pric,  who  henceforth  governed  in  his  name.  This  ambi- 
tious and  violent  woman,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
had  first  endeavoured  to  fascinate  the  regent ;  but  on  learn- 
ing that  he  allowed  his  mistresses  no  political  influence,  she 
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lirected  all  her  powers  of  seduction  towards  the  Dake  of 
Sourbon.  Her  obscure  origin  affords  another  proof  of  the 
^wing  influence  which  had  then  been  already  acquired  by 
realth.  Her  father,  Plenoeuf,  was  a  wealthy  financier,  whom 
lis  practical  intelligence  and  unscrupulous  conscience  had 
uised  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  considerable  affluence.  His 
rife,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  intrigues, 
•dncated  |ier  daughter  with  great  care,  and  prided  herself  on 
ter  dawning  beauty,  until  she  perceived  that  the  young  girl 
imed  at  becoming  her  rival  in  the  little  court  of  adorers  with 
rhich  she  was  surrounded.  The  bitter  and  disgraceful  hos- 
ility  which  henceforth  existed  between  the  mother  and  her 
iiild  compelled  3L  Plcnocuf  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
larqaess  of  Prie.  Though  the  unnatural  rivals  were  thus 
eparated,  their  mutual  hatred  remained  unabated. 

The  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  Madame  de  Prie,  when 
ter  lover  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  knew  no  bounds.  Her 
irst  act  was  to  persecute  with  vindictive  eagerness  all  the 
riends  of  her  mother  whom  it  was  in  her  power  to  injure, 
lioa^  Voltaire  declares  that  she  possessed 

•*  Un  esprit  juite,  gnMsieox, 
Boliile  dant  lo  tiTieux, 
Kt  cbamuuit  dam  1m  ba^teUcc," 

f  adame  de  Prie  was  evidently  incapable  of  directing  the  affairs 
f  a  kingdoDL  Her  avidity  was  excessive :  she  not  only  re- 
eived  the  large  pension  fn)m  England  which  had  been  granted 
0  Dubois,  but  squandered  money  with  the  greatest  extrava- 
unce,  and  urged  her  lover  to  raise  the  taxes  :  she  directed  the 
aiomittee  of  finances  herself,  through  the  agency  of  her  crea- 
uras,  the  brothers  Piris,  whom  she  had  raised  to  high  posts  in 
fder  to  act  under  their  name,  ^(adame  de  Prie  soon  felt  it 
rat  necessary  that  she  should  convince  her  lover  of  her  great 
aknta,  wo  that  she  might  become  indispensable  to  him  as 
ninister  as  well  as  mistress,  the  general  ambition  of  the 
^Vench  favourites  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  adopted 
be  following  stratagem,  well  calculated  to  fulfil  her  purpose. 
>erj  fip*"*^^*  project  destined  to  be  submitted  to  the  prince 
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was  first  secretly  concerted  between  his  mistress  and  her 
agents.  The  compliant  financiers  purposely  left  in  their 
written  plans  many  errors,  with  which  they  took  care  to  •©• 
quaint  Madame  de  Prie.  These  errors  passed  undetected  by 
the  duke,  whose  talents  were  by  no  means  first-rate.  Madame 
de  Prie  of  course  discovered  and  rectified  them  at  once.  The 
brothers  P&ris  uttered  well-feigned  exclamations  of  admirationi 
recognised  the  profound  judgment  of  Madame  la  Marquise, 
and  hastened  to  adopt  her  suggestions  as  the  wisest  which 
could  possibly  have  been  made.  The  duke,  amazed  at  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  of  his  clever  mistress,  congratulated 
himself  on  being  able  to  receive  her  assistance.  So  great  be- 
came her  power,  that,  notwithstanding  his  own  personal  reluc- 
tance, she  made  him  adopt  the  most  exacting  and  arbitnuy 
measures.  Amongst  other  acts  of  tyranny  attributed  to  her, 
is  the  renewal  of  the  persecution  against  the  Protestants :  she 
had  not  even  the  excuse  of  bigotry  for  this  act  of  intolerance, 
being  an  open  and  professed  atheist.  Her  power  over  her 
lover  was  so  great  that,  when  he  wished  to  marry  Mademoi- 
selle de  Vermandois,  his  sister,  to  the  young  Louis  XV., 
Madame  de  Prie,  before  giving  her  assent  to  the  nuurriage, 
resolved  to  call  in  disguise  on  the  princess,  who  was  then  in  a 
convent,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  likely  to  obtain 
over  the  king  that  empire  necessary  to  her  views  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  She  saw  her,  and  was  charmed  with 
her  wit  and  beauty,  until  she  unfortunately  asked  her  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  Madame  de  Prie,  and  what  she  thought  of 
her.  The  reply  of  the  young  princess,  reared  up  in  conven- 
tual austerity,  far  from  a  corrupt  court,  was  so  capdid,  tl^ 
Madame  de  Prie  left  the  monastery  highly  incensed,  and  vow- 
ing that  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois  should  never  be  queen 
of  France.  But  as  both  she  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  were 
anxious  to  see  the  king  married,  without  waiting  u^til  the 
little  infanta  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  should  be  of  age,  they 
chose  Maiy  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  dethroned 
monarch  of  Poland,  as  his  wife.  Madame  de  Prie  carefully 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  young  queen,  that  to  her  she 
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was  indebted  fc»r  her  crown;  but  though  the  timid  Mary 
Leczinska  acknowledged  the  obligation,  she  possessed  so  little 
influence  over  her  husband  that  she  could  not  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  marchioness,  whose  imperious  temper  soon 
caused  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  her  lover.  Madame  de  Prie 
had  long  noticed,  with  secret  displeasure,  the  influence  which 
Fltury,  the  beloved  preceptor  of  Louis  XV.,  had  obtained  over 
his  royal  pupil ;  she  signalised  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
as  a  dangerous  rival,  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
banish  from  the  king's  presence.  The  duke  was  so  impru- 
dent as  to  obey  this  suggestion.  On  discovering  that  the 
Bishop  of  Fr6jus  was  gone,  Louis  XV.  fell  into  deep  melan- 
choly ;  but  so  little  was  he  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
pi»wer  that  one  of  his  courtiers,  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  was 
obliged  to  remind  him,  on  seeing  his  grief,  that  he  could  re- 
call Fleury  if  he  wished.  The  king  eagerly  took  the  hint : 
Fleury  came  back  from  exile,  and,  prompted  by  his  own  per- 
8<tnal  fears,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  exposed  to  his 
pupil  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  of  his 
mistress :  they  were  immediately  sent  to  different  places  of 
exile  by  order  of  the  king.  Madame  de  Prie  bore  her  misfor- 
tune with  fortitude,  for  the  space  of  a  week.  At  the  end  ot 
that  time  she  sank  into  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  anfl  died 
in  ii[27  ;  of  ennui,  according  to  Voltaire,  and  of  poison  ad- 
uinij»tered  by  herself,  according  to  other  accounts.  Her  brief 
|Miwer  left  no  other  traces  in  France  than  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  long  remained  attached  to  her  nama 

Although  the  regency  ends,  strictly  speaking,  with  the 
majority  of  Louis  XV.,  which  occurred  before  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  extreme  youth  of  the  king,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  his 
counsellors,  really  prolonged  that  period  for  several  years. 
The  state  of  society,  moreover,  did  not  undergo  any  great 
modification,  but  remained  almc^t  the  same  under  the  regency, 
and  the  successive  ministries  of  Dubois,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Fleury,  Bishop  of  Fr^us,  who  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  latter. 
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The  preceptor  of  Louis  XV.  was  no  sooner  in  power,  thao 
the  Archbishop  of  Embmn  and  Madame  de  Tencin,  endea- 
voured to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  religious  party 
which  again  persecuted  the  Jansenists.  De  Tencin  presided 
over  the  council  of  Embmn,  which  deposed  the  virtuous  Bishop 
of  Senez  as  guilty  of  heresy ;  whilst  his  sister  so  signalised 
herself  by  her  zeal  in  that  capital,  that  Fleury,  who  disliked 
religious  discussions,  sent  her  word  to  leave  Paris.  She  obeyed ; 
but  was  soon  recalled,  through  the  influence  of  her  brother. 
The  suicide  of  La  Frenaye,  which  preceded  this  event,  had 
already  added  new  scandal  to  that  associated  with  her  name. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  one  of  her  favoured  lovers, 
shot  himself  at  her  house,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  or  despair.  In 
an  incoherent  document  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  declared 
her  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  accusation  was  taken 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  Madame  de  Tencin  was  incarcerated  in 
the  Bastile.  She  was,  however,  soon  released ;  for,  though  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  behaved  unjustifiably  towards  the  un- 
happy La  Frenaye,  there  did  not  exist  the  least  proof  of  h^ 
supposed  guilt. 

Neither  the  scandal  caused  by  this  event,  nor  her  total  and 
notorious  want  of  moral  sense,  seems,  however,  to  have  pre- 
vented Madame  de  'tencin  from  being  well  received  in  sodety. 
She  was  a  profound  dissembler,  and  those  who  knew  hei^  best 
could  not  resist  the  soothing  charm  of  her  manners.  The 
writings  with  which  she  amused  her  old  age,  and  which  were 
published  after  her  death,  are  calculated  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
her  intellect,  as  well  as  of  a  delicacy  and  nobleness  of  mind 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life.  The  close  of  the 
tale  entitled,  "  M^moires  de  Comminges  "  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  pathetic ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  readers,  M. 
Villemain  committed  no  exaggeration  when  he  termed  it 
sublime.  The  morality  of  her  productions  is,  at  t\^  same 
time,  of  a  conventional  kind,  like  that  of  Madame  de  GenUs's 
novels :  it  reminds  us  of  the  writer,  whose  apparent  gentle- 
ness and  utter  want  of  heart  partly  justified  the  Abb^  Trub- 
let's  severe  remark,  when  he  once  heard  her  mildness  praised, 
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— **  Ajy  if  Bhe  wanted  to  poison  you,  she  would  choose  the 
mildest  poison.** 

Madame  de  Tencin  jiossessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  especially  of  its  evil  side ;  and  a  keen  perception  of 
character,  which  can  explain  one  source  of  her  power :  we 
easily  govern  that  which  we  understand.  Her  observation 
respecting  Fontenelle,  that  his  heart  was  only  a  second  brain, 
was  singularly  true  and  appropriate.  One  of  her  sayings  has 
been  re{)cated  since  under  so  many  various  forms  as  to  deserve 
quotation  : — "  Clever  people,"  she  remarked,  *'  often  commit 
mistakes  from  not  believing  the  world  to  be  stupid  enough,  or 
as  stupid  as  it  is.'*  It  was  not,  however,  through  the  charms 
of  her  intellect  alone,  or  by  tact  and  sagacity,  that  Madame  de 
Tencin  drew  around  her  such  men  as  Montesquieu,  Fonten- 
elle, Mairan,  Helvetius,  and  ^larivaux.  With  all  her  faults, 
the  was  capable  of  friendship,  and  almost  as  ready  to  intrigue 
for  her  acquaintances  as  for  her  brother  and  herself!  One  ot 
the  great  seductions  of  her  society  was,  that  her  ^it  never  took 
a  dictatorial  aspect ;  her  finesse  itself  was  admirably  veiled  by 
an  appearance  of  quiet  simplicity  and  good  sense.  Few 
women  understood  so  well  as  she  did  the  art  of  gathering  to- 
gether men  of  the  most  varied  tastes  and  opinions  ;  of  influ- 
encing them  without  letting  them  even  suspect  her  power,  and 
of  exerdsing  it  for  the  ei\joyment  of  all  However  great  her 
cither  faults  might  be,  in  this  art  she  was  at  least  sincere ; 
and  the  intellectual  pleasure  she  diffused  around  her  was  felt 
by  none  more  keenly  than  by  the  clever  and  intriguing  nun 
Tendn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MADAME  DE  FEBRIOL — MADEMOISELLE  AISSE. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  shared  the  privilege  of  presiding 
over  an  elegant  and  chosen  society,  was  Madame  de  Ferriol, 
sister  of  Madame  de  Tencin ;  handsome  and  intriguing  like 
her,  but  without  her  wit  and  suppleness.  She  was  early 
married  to  M.  de  Ferriol,  a  magistrate,  a  gourmand,  and  a 
Moliniste,  who  cared  little  about  his  wife,  and  philosophically 
permitted  her  to  have  a  long  and  open  liaison  with  the 
Marshal  d'Uxelles. 

This  connexion  with  a  minister  added  to  Madame  de 
FerrioFs  power.  Her  house  was  frequented  by  all  those  who 
had  favours  to  ask ;  every  class  and  every  party  were  repn- 
sented  in  her  society.  The  rou6s  came  there,  with  the  volatile 
Madame  de  Parab^re,  mistress  of  their  patron  the  regent 
Young  Madame  du  Deffand,  whose  wit  and  sparkling  eyes 
had  already  created  a  sensation  at  the  little  court  of  Madame 
du  Maine,  occasionally  deserted  it  for  the  Parisian  circle  pre- 
sided over  by  the  magistrate's  wife.  Pont-de-Veyle  and 
D'Argental,  Madame  de  Ferriol's  two  sons,  introduced  a  lew 
of  their  literary  friends  :  amongst  the  rest  young  Arouet, 
now  metamorphosed  into  Arouet  de  Voltaire.  The  presence 
of  Mar6chal  d'Uxelles,  and  the  relationship  of  his  mistress  to 
^ladame  de  Tencin,  attracted  the  restless  exile  Bolingbroke. 
He  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  very  handsome,  witty, 
and  agreeable  widow,  named  Madame  de  Villette,  whom  he 
afterwards  acknowledged  as  his  second  wife. 

As  long  as  the  Mar^chal  proved  constant,  his  handsome 
mistress  remained  in  vogue  ;  but  his  love  visibly  cooled  with 
age,  and  with  the  decline  of  her  charms.     Madame  de  Ferriol 
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LjmI  never  been  very  witty,  and  she  grew  ill-tempered  and 
morose  with  years.  The  world  might  have  become,  like  the 
marshal,  indifferent  and  estranged,  if  the  attractions  she  no 
longer  poaseaaed  had  not  fortunately  been  supplied  by  the 
presence  of  a  young  and  lovely  C^rcaadan  slave,  named  Aiss6, 
whom  she  had  brought  up,  and  who  resided  beneath  her 
roof. 

The  history  of  this  unhappy  and  interesting  girl  is  one  of 
those  romantic  episodes  which  never  appear  to  such  advan- 
tage as  when  standing  forth  on  the  obscurity  of  a  background 
like  the  regency.  The  truth  and  earnestness  of  the  affection 
which  united  the  beautiful  Circassian  and  her  devoted  lover, 
the  Chevalier  d*Aydie,  contrast  so  deeply  with  the  heartless- 
neas  of  the  world  around  them,  that  posterity,  disarmed  of  its 
severity,  has  almost  learned  to  look  upon  their  errors  as 
virtues.  The  origin  of  the  connexion  between  Mademoiselle 
Aiaa^  and  her  protectress  was  singuhur  and  romantic. 

M.  de  Ferriol  had  an  elder  brother,  who  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  the  East,  and  was  sent  on  various  diplomatic  missions 
to  Turkey,  wl^ere  he  led  a  life  of  oriental  despotism  and 
liceniionsness.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  beautiful 
female  slaves,  two  of  whom  he  once  brought  to  France :  he 
kept  one  for  himself,  the  other  he  gave  to  his  friend,  the 
Caaite  de  Nogent,  who  was  so  de^ly  enamoured  of  her  that 
ha  did  not  hesitate  to  make  her  his  wif&  M.  de  Ferriol's 
slave  probably  died  young,  for  there  is  no  other  record  of  her 
hte  save  that  she  came  to  France  with  her  master.  In  the 
year  1698,  M.  de  Ferriol  was  passing  through  the  slave- 
market  at  Constantinople,  when  ho  was  struck  with  the  sur- 
passing loveliness  of  a  young  female  child  exposed  for  sale. 
He  questioned  her  owner,  and  learned  that  the  child  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Turks  from  the  palace  of  a  Circassian 
prince,  whom  they  had  massacred  with  all  his  people :  she 
was  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  for  her  ravishers  had  found 
her  surrounded  by  attendants.  Moved  with  compaasion  at 
her  unhappy  fate,  and  also  actuated  by  a  less  pure  and  dis- 
interested motive,  the  Rrench  nobleman  purchased  the  youi 
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Haid6e  or  Ai3s6 — the  two  names  appear  to  be  identical — for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  livres.  On  returning  to  France, 
he  confided  the  child  to  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Ferriol, 
and  then  went  back  once  more  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
resided  as  ambassador  until  the  year  1711. 

ATss^,  as  she  still  continued  to  be  called,  although  she  had 
been  baptized  under  the  name  of  Charlotte,  was  kindly  treated 
by  Madame  de  Ferriol,  by  whom  she  was  brought  up  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  her  two  sons.  D'Argeutal  and  Pont- 
de-Veyle  always  loved  their  adopted  sister  very  tenderly. 
The  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Aiss6  was  remarkable,  even  in 
that  age  of  beautiful  women  :  it  blended  the  passion  and  fire 
of  the  East  with  the  classical  outline  of  Grecian  loveliness, 
and  the  animated  grace  of  France.  She  was  about  the  middle 
height,  of  an  elegant  figure  and  a  graceful  carriage  ;  her  com- 
plexion had,  in  youth,  that  dazzling  bloom  and  transparent 
purity  which  is  still  the  boast  of  the  fine  Circassian  races ; 
her  eyes,  dark,  soft,  and  lustrous,  shone  with  truly  Eastern 
splendour;  her  oval  and  delicate  countenance  expressed  the 
goodness,  candour,  and  finesse  of  her  character. 

Ai8s6  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  circle  ol 
Madame  de  Ferriol :  her  extreme  loveliness  was  not  her  only 
charm.  If  she  was  neither  brilliant  nor  witty,  she  possessed, 
however,  all  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  a  fine  nature  :  she  spoke 
well,  but  little,  for  her  disposition  was  naturally  retiring.  It 
is  easy  to  judge  of  what  her  conversational  powers  may  have 
been  by  the  letters  she  has  left.  The  style  in  which  they  are 
written,  though  natural  and  elegant,  is  frequently  careless  and 
incorrect :  it  has  not  that  precision  and  purity  of  idiom  which 
characterise  Madame  de  Staal's  language,  nor  the  strength  and 
wit  of  Madame  du  Deffand's.  The  merits  of  Mademoiselle 
Aiss6's  writings  are  by  no  means  literary :  they  spring  from 
the  truth  and  tenderness  of  her  heart,  from  the  natural 
humility  and  delicacy  of  her  mind,  and  from  the  sincere 
and  honest  abhorrence  she  ever  displays  against  the  profli- 
gacy and  vices  of  the  aga  It  was  this  union  of  rare  per- 
sonal   attractions    and    of   the    most    noble   and   amiable 
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qualities  of  the  heart  which  led  a  contemporary  poet  to  ex- 
claim— 

' '  AIm6  de  1ft  Ordce  6poin  k  be*at« ; 
Elk  a  de  U  Franco  empnmti 
Lm  channel  de  resprii,  de  Tair,  et  du  langage. 

Poor  le  coear  je  n*jr  comprendi  rien ; 
Dans  quel  lieu  t'eat-elle  adreM^? 
U  n'en  est  plot  comme  le  sien 

I>epais  I'ftge  d*or  ou  TABtr^e.*' 

AI886  was  in  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  her  beauty 
when  M.  de  Ferriol  retiuned  to  France.  He  was  on  the 
Terge  of  seventy ;  his  protC»g6e  was  barely  seventeen.  He 
endeavoured,  nevertheless,  to  inspire  her  with  a  more  tender 
feeling  than  gratitude ;  and  when  he  failed  entirely,  he  asserted 
kit  right  over  her  in  a  tone  of  oriental  despotism.  He  re- 
minded her  that  she  was  his  :  that  he  had  bought  her ;  and 
he  ended  by  pleading  his  love,  and  offering  her  a  share  in  all 
his  possessions.  In  order  to  escape  this  persecution,  Al8s6 
a{>|iealed  to  her  adopted  brother,  D'Argental,  whose  interfer- 
ence and  remonstrances  at  length  convinced  her  ancient 
admirer  of  the  uselessness  of  his  suit.  M.  de  Ferriol  con- 
tented to  be  reasonable,  and  lo  receive  from  Aiss^ — all  she 
could  give — the  affection  and  dcvotedness  of  a  daughter.  It 
was  in  this  character  that  she  remained  with  him  until  his 
deftth.  If  M.  de  Ferriol,  notwithstanding  his  years,  could 
not  remain  insensible  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  young 
Circaisian,  others  found  the  task  equally  difficult  Boling- 
broke  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  probably  because  he  knew 
that  love  would  be  unavailing ;  but  in  his  letters  he  alludes, 
with  evident  affection  and  tenderness,  to  *^  the  dear  Circassian,** 
and  **  the  charming  ALhs6  ; "  declaring,  "  that  he  would  sooner 
have  found  the  secret  of  pleasing  her  than  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.- 

The  regent,  who  met  Mademoiselle  Alss^*  at  the  house  of 
his  mistress,  Madame  de  Parabt^re — such  was  the  profligacy  of 
the  age,  that  none  of  the  young  girfs  pn)tectors  objected 
to  her  intimacy  with  this  al>andoned  woman— expressed  his 
admiration  in  more  explicit  hinguaga     Stung  and  astonished 
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vfith  her  coldness,  which  only  heightened  his  paaaon,  he 
endeavoured  to  seduce  her  by  the  most  brilliant  offer&  Ai886 
firmly  and  indignantly  refused ;  and  from  that  time  carefbUy 
shunned  his  presence.  Madame  de  Fernol  learned,  with  much 
vexation,  the  scruples  of  the  young  girl,  who  had  certainly 
not  been  reared  in  a  very  virtuous  atmosphere.  That  she 
should  have  refused  to  become  the  mistress  of  her  old  brother 
in-law  was  perfectly  right  and  justifiable ;  but  that  the  same 
reluctance  should  extend  to  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  to  be  conceived.  Madame  de 
Ferriol  was  ambitious  ;  the  Mar^chal  d'Uxelles  was  deserting 
her :  might  not  Aiss6  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  a  new  and 
more  dazzling  fortune  than  the  first  7  She  utged  her  to  yield; 
she  combated  her  arguments ;  she  called  her  moral  scruples 
folly ;  and  exhorted  her  to  do  as  all  around  her  did.  Aiss^ 
was  young,  inexperienced,  and  pliable  by  nature.  The  world 
in  which  she  had  spent  her  youth  was  so  corrupt  that  her 
sense  of  moral  right  or  wrong  was  never  fully  developed. 
She  gradually  confessed  the  truth  of  Madame  de  Ferriors 
reasoning ;  but,  when  her  unworthy  protectress  thought  her- 
self assured  of  the  wished-for  triumph,  another  obstacle  arose, 
— ^the  young  girl  declined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 
regent :  no  longer  on  moral  grounds,  but  on  the  plea  that  she 
did  not,  and  could  never  love  hiuL  Unlike  the  noble  and 
freebom  ladies  of  France,  the  Circassian  slave,  bought  in  the 
market  of  Constantinople,  inexorably  refused  to  sell  herself 
for  gold  or  power.  This  time,  aU  the  reasoning  of  Madame 
de  Ferriol  could  not  vanquish  the  resistance  of  A1bs6,  When 
the  persecution  she  endured  at  length  became  intolerable,  the 
young  girl  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  protectress,  conjur- 
ing her,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  cease  mentioning  this 
hateful  subject ;  and  declaring,  with  unexpected  vehemence, 
that  if  it  were  urged  again  she  would  retire  to  a  convent 
l^ladame  de  Ferriol,  alarmed  at  a  threat  which  would  have 
deprived  her  society  of  its  greatest  attraction,  sullenly  desisted 
from  her  project,  but  never  forgave  Mademoiselle  Aiss6  this 
mortifying  disappointulent. 
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At  the  house  of  Madame  da  Defiand,  already  known  for 
her  wity  beauty,  and  equivocal  conduct,  Aiss6  met  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  without  either  rank  or  wealth ;  but  whose  love  she 
knew  not  how  to  renat,  like  that  of  the  licentious  Prince 
Regent  The  Cheyalier  d*Aydie  was  young,  brave,  and  hand- 
some :  a  true  hero  of  romance ;  with  a  disposition  so  loyal 
and  ao  noble,  that  even  the  sceptical  Voltaire  called  him,  *'  Le 
chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reprocha"  The  young  knight  no 
aooner  beheld  Mademoiselle  Aiss6  than  he  became  deeply 
enamoured.  She  returned  hia  love :  there  existed  only  one 
obetade  to  this  deep  and  mutual  passion.  The  parents  of 
the  Chevalier  d*Aydie,  who  were  as  poor  as  they  were  noble» 
had  early  compeUed  him  to  enter  the  military  order  of  the 
Kni^ta  of  Samt  John.  He  had,  several  years  before  their 
first  meeting,  taken  the  vows  which  bound  him  to  lead  a  life 
iA  celibacy.  It  was  then,  in  the  struggle  which  conscience  a 
while  maintained  against  passion,  that  ail  the  fatal  arguments 
of  Madame  de  Ferriol  recurred  to  the  mind  of  Aiss^.  She 
yielded  to  their  force;  and  her  protectress,  satisfied  at  the 
humiliation  of  a  virtue  which  had  been  a  silent  reproach  to 
her  own  misconduct,  openly  sanctioned,  between  her  ward  and 
the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  a  connexion  which  was  only  treated 
aa  a  matter  of  course  ^y  the  society  in  which  they  moved. 
Repentance  and  shame  entered  the  soul  of  Aiss^  too  late. 
With  the  connivance  of  Madame  de  ViUette,  who  feigned  to 
take  her  to  Engknd,  whilst  she  left  her  in  a  retired  quarter 
flf  Paris,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  unsuspected.  Her 
child  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  provincial  convent,  where 
she  passed  under  the  name  of  Miss  Black,  niece  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  But  though  appearances,  which  were  still  of 
paramount  importance  in  that  corrupt  world,  were  thus  saved, 
the  sense  of  sltame  and  degradation  never  left  Mademoiiielle 
AiM^Ts  mind,  naturally  too  pure  and  delicate  for  the  errors 
into  which  her  unhappy  education  had  made  her  &1L 

The  birth  of  their  child  only  increased  the  passion  of  the 
Chevalier  d*Aydie.  He  had  already  offered  his  mistress  t<i 
procure  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  marry  her ;  but 
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she  had  steadily  refused  :  her  unknown  ori^n,  the  poverty  of 
her  lover,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  which  would  haye 
rendered  such  an  alliance  degrading  for  him,  made  her  pendst 
in  her  refusal,  even  when  she  became  a  mother.  In  the  excess 
of  his  passion,  the  chevalier  vainly  entreated  Aisa^  to  fly  with 
him  to  the  solitude  of  some  remote  land,  where  they  might 
live  in  peace  and  happiness  :  she  firmly  declined.  At  thii 
distance  of  time  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  and  appreciate 
her  scruples :  they  were  probably  strengthened  by  the  destiny 
of  the  Comte  de  Nogent,  who,  having  imprudently  married 
the  beautiful  slave,  brought,  like  her,  from  Constantinople  by 
M.  de  Ferriol,  had,  in  consequence,  been  subjected  to  the  meet 
bitter  insults.  The  dread  of  entailing  a  similar  fate  on  her 
lover  made  Mademoiselle  ATss6  disinterestedly  sacrifice  her 
own  hopes  of  felicity  to  his  honour.  "  However  mnch  hap- 
piness it  might  be  for  me  to  become  his  wife,*'  she  mournfully 
wrote  to  her  friend  Madame  Calandrini,  **  I  must  love  the 
chevalier  for  himself.  What  would  the  world  say,  if  he 
married  an  unknown  dependant  on  the  family  of  Ferriol  t  I 
value  his  honour  too  highly,  and  I  am  too  proud  to  let  him 
commit  this  folly.  Would  the  chevalier  always  think  as  he 
does  now  ?  He  might  repent ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  should  die 
of  grief  at  the  thought  of  having  caused  his  unhappineaa, — at 
the  thought,  more  bitter  still,  of  being  no  longer  loved." 

^ladame  Calandrini,  whom  she  thus  addressed,  was  a  lady 
of  much  piety  and  virtue,  residing  at  Geneva,  and  who  had 
endeavoured  to  awaken  Aiss(i  to  a  sense  of  her  error.  She 
succeeded ;  for  the  young  girFs  soul  was  naturally  pure  and 
good.  But  the  affection  she  had  conceived  for  the  chevalier 
was  no  transient  love  :  the  struggle  between  passion  and  duty 
was  long  and  fiiU  of  bitterness.  The  ill-temper  of  Madame 
de  Ferriol,  to  wh()se  house  she  returned  after  the  death  of  the 
old  ambassador,  added  to  Aiss^'s  sorrow.  No  duty,  no 
obedience,  however  entire,  could  please  the  woman  whom, 
notwithstanding  all  her  faults,  Aiss6  considered  as  the  bene- 
factress of  her  youth.  Stolen  visits  to  the  convent  where  her 
child  was  brought  up,  and  the  affection  of  the  chevalier,  would 
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have  consoled  her,  if  she  could  have  indulged  in  that  affection 
without  the  sense  of  sin.  Though  oppressed  with  remorse, 
she  strove  against  her  feelings  in  vam.  **  Alas  !**  as  she  again 
wrote  to  Madame  Calandrini,  **  I  have  not  the  courage  of 
being  courageous.  Reason,  your  counsel,  and  Divine  grace 
itself,  are  not  so  strong  as  my  passion."  And  ^e  ingenously 
strove  to  justify  that  passion  to  her  friend  and  to  her  own 
heart  "  The  chevalier  loved  her  so  tenderly,  that  it  would 
be  ingratitude  not  to  return  his  love.  Was  ^e  not  bound  to 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  their  child  V 

Madame  Calandrini  pitied  her  friend,  consoled  her,  but 
continued  her  exhortations.  Aiss6  admitted  their  truth,  but 
delayed  the  dreaded  period  which  should  place  an  eternal  bar 
between  her  and  the  man  she  loved.  "  Perhaps,"*  she  sadly 
and  humbly  observed — hoping,  when  hope  there  was  none — 
'*  God  will,  after  all,  have  mercy  on  us.  Alas !  I  have  hard 
struggles  to  go  through.  I  have  had  them  all  my  life.  I 
reproach  myself — ah  !  why  were  you  not  Madame  de  Ferriol  ? 
You  would  have  taught  me  to  love  virtue.  ...  I  knew  you 
much  too  late.  You  alone  developed  my  soul :  it  was 
destined  to  be  virtuous.'' 

"  I  am  always  remembering,"  she  observed  on  anotlier 
occasion,  **  the  conversation  we  had  in  your  room.     I  make 

efforts  which  kill  mc Happy  are  those  whose  virtue 

enables  them  to  triumph  over  a  similar  weakness  !  To  break 
through  the  bonds  of  a  most  violent  passion,  of  a  most  tender 
and  justifiable  friendship,  such  is  my  fate.  It  is  terrible. 
Can  death  be  worse  ?  and  yet  you  wish  me  to  do  it.  I  will ; 
but  I  doubt  that  I  can  survive  it  I  fear  to  return  to  Paris  : 
I  fear  whatever  brings  me  nearer  to  the  chevalier,  and  I  am 
unhappy  to  be  far  from  hira.  I  know  not  what  I  wish.  Oh, 
why,"  she  despairingly  adds, — "  why  may  not  my  {lassion  be 
permitted  ?  why  is  it  not  innocent  V 

When  MademoLBellc  ATss6  wrote  this,  she  had  already  been 
attached  to  the  Chevalier  d*Aydic  for  several  years ;  but  time, 
instead  of  weakening,  had  strengthened  their  affection.  Its 
depth  and  sincerity  rendered  her  struggle  very  bitter.     Her 
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health  soon  sank  under  the  weight  of  her  sorrow,  which  wu 
increased  by  the  despair  the  chevalier  felt  when  he  thought 
himself  on  the  point  of  losing  her.  ''  Every  one,*'  she  wrote, 
when  she  had  partly  recovered,  "pitied  him.  Indeed, 
madame,  you  would  have  wept  as  I  did.  He  had  a  naoital 
fear  lest  I  should  die.  His  grief  and  sadness  were  ao  great, 
that  I  had  to  console  him,  and  to  conceal  my  sufferings  from 
him  as  much  as  I  could.  His  eyes  were  always  filled  with 
tears.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him.  Madame  de  Ferriol 
asked  me  one  day  if  I  had  bewitched  him  ?  I  answered,  the 
charm  which  I  used  was  to  love  against  my  own  will,  and 
to  render  his  life  as  happy  as  I  could.'* 

It  was  the  bond  of  an  affection  so  true,  so  tender,  and  ao 
constant,  which  Aiss6  had  now  to  sever.  She  aocompliahed 
her  task  mournfully,  but  without  weakness.  The  Chevalier 
d'Aydie  had  been  well  aware  of  Madame  Calandrini's  efforts 
to  reclaim  his  mistress.  He  never  sought  to  oppose  that 
lad/s  influence,  but  in  the  most  touching  terms  he  besoogfat 
Ai3s6  not  to  deprive  liim  of  her  love.  He  renewed  his  offer 
of  marriage,  which  she  again  declined.  The  dread  of  alienating 
him  for  ever  made  her  long  delay  her  resolve ;  but  that  fear 
at  length  yielded  to  conscience,  and  she  accordingly  announced 
to  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  that  friendship  must  henceforth  be 
the  only  feeling  between  them.  Her  sorrow  was  too  evident, 
and  he  loved  her  too  well,  to  indulge  in  useless  remonstrances 
or  reproaches.  He  submitted  to  her  decision,  not  without 
grief,  but  resignedly ;  protesting  that  her  affection,  whatever 
name  she  might  give  it,  would  ever  be  his  only  soorce  of 
happiness,  and  promising  never  to  seek  to  influence  her 
against  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  He  religiously  kept 
his  word  ;  and,  though  years  of  mingled  sorrow  and  remorse 
had  faded  the  numberless  charms  which  had  first  enchanted 
him,  his  love  for  his  Circassian  mistress  ever  remained  fervent 
and  true.  In  the  sincerity  of  that  affection,  he  made  her  the 
whimsical  proposal  that,  when  their  years  were  such  as  to 
justify  such  a  course,  without  giving  rise  to  scandal,  they 
should  both  reside  under  the  same  roof,  and  8|>end  tlie  end 
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of  their  life  together;  thus  realising  in  their  old  age  the 
unavailing  dream  and  longing  of  their  youth  Mademoiselle 
AiM6  smiled  and  wept  as  she  heard  him ;  for  she  knew  she 
would  never  live  to  see  even  that  second  dream  fulfilled. 

She  ardently  desired  to  consecrate  her  penitence  by  con- 
fessing  her  sins  to  a  priest ;  but  Madame  de  Ferriol  would  not 
probably  have  sanctioned  such  a  step,  and  Aiss^  was  now  too 
weak  to  go  even  to  the  neighbouring  church  A  plot  to 
enable  her  to  cany  her  desire  into  effect  was  accordingly 
concerted  between  the  chevalier,  Madame  du  Defiand,  and 
3b(adame  de  Parab^re.  The  latter  lady  called  on  her  friend, 
and  took  her  in  her  carriage  to  the  house  of  Madame  du 
Deffimdt  where  a  clerg3anan  had  been  brought  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Aydie.  This  solemn  reconciliation  of  her  soul  to  God,  gave 
Ais86  a  peace  of  mind  she  had  never  known  till  then.  The 
weary  strife  was  over,  the  bitter  cup  was  quaffed,  and  she 
felt  spiritually  strengthened  and  purified  by  its  wholesome 
bitterness.  Her  conscience  was  at  rest ;  the  chevalier  loved 
her  stiU ;  she  might  love  him  without  feeling  burdened  by  the 
sense  of  sin  or  shame.  But  this  happiness — for  happiness  it 
would  have  been — came  too  late.  The  strength  of  life  and 
youth  had  been  spent  in  the  long  struggle  against  passion. 
Signs  she  could  not  mistake  soon  told  Aiss6  that  her  life  wan 
drawing  to  a  close. 

She  had  suffered  too  much  not  to  feel  resigned ;  but  she 
scarcely  dared  to  contemplate  the  chevaliers  grief.  Am 
though  he  could  by  his  gifts  have  ho|)ed  to  win  back  the  life 
of  a  being  to  beloved,  he  was  constantly  heaping  presents  on 
every  one  around  her.  But  love  availed  not  against  death, 
and  each  day  brought  ATs86  nearer  to  the  term  of  her  existence. 
A  few  days  before  her  end,  she  thus  addressed  Madame 
Calandrini,  for  the  last  time  :  "  The  life  I  have  led  has  been 
very  wretched.  Have  I  ever  had  an  instant's  joy  ?  I  could 
never  be  with  myself.  I  dreaded  to  think.  Remorse  never 
abandoned  me  from  the  time  that  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  my  errors.  Why,  then,  should  I  dread  the  sejiara- 
tion  of  my  sou),  since  I  feel  convinced  that  God  is  all  goixl- 
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iiess,  and  that  my  real  happiness  shall  date  from  the  momeDt 
when  I  leave  this  miserable  body]** 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  died 
on  the  13th  of  March  1733.  She  was  buried  in  the  vault 
which  the  family  of  Ferriol  possessed  in  the  church  of  Siiut 
lioch.  Within  the  narrow  circle  where  she  had  shed  the 
charm  of  her  gentle  presence,  her  death  was  deeply  felt ;  for, 
if  others  were  admired,  she  was  loved.  Madame  de  Parabdre, 
who  had  attended  on  her  during  her  sickness  with  the  de- 
votedness  of  a  sister,  long  mourned  her  loss ;  which  was 
lamented  even  by  the  selfish  Madame  du  Deffand.  Sophie, 
her  maid,  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  her  gentle  mistrefls, 
entered  a  convent.  The  sorrow  of  the  Chevalier  d*Aydie  was 
the  most  bitter  and  lasting.  Though  he  survived  the  woman 
lie  had  loved,  for  many  years,  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  her 
memory.  He  retired  to  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to 
tlie  education  of  his  daughter  ;  whose  dazzling  beauty  vividfy 
recalled  her  mother,  such  as  she  was  when  he  beheld  her  first 
at  Madame  du  Defiand's — ^young,  beautiful,  and  happy. 

With  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  concludes  the  history  of  female 
infiiience  under  the  regency.  Although  she  outlived  the  dose 
of  that  period  for  several  years,  she  belongs  to  it  by  her 
education  and  by  her  errors  :  but  though  she  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  its  immorality,  she  at  least  never  partici- 
patod  in  its  heartless  corruption.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
women  in  upper  society  whom  no  faults  of  conduct  could 
wholly  divest  of  their  native  truth  and  purity.  Her  power 
was  limited;  but  within  its  sphere  it  was  a  severe,  and — 
Btnmge  as  it  may  seem — a  moral  power.  Her  earnestness 
and  honesty  of  feeling  were  recognised  and  respecteil.  It  was 
only  the  extreme  weakness  and  frivolousncss  of  Madame  de 
i'arubOre  which  prevented  her  from  being  reclaimed  by  her 
friend.  Her  efforts  to  inspire  her  with  the  desire  of  a  pmtr 
life  were  well  known.  On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de 
Parab^re  had  discarded  her  lover,  those  who  wished  to  succeed 
him  in  her  favour,  fearing  lest  Mademoiselle  ATss6  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  convert   her  friend,  agreed   to   prevent 
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them  from  meeting  until  the  lady  should  have  made  a  new 
choice. 

The  indulgence  which  Ai8s6  displayed  towards  Madame  de 
TnMire  did  not  extend  to  Madame  de  Tencin.  Between 
theoe  two  women— one  frail  and  erring,  but  still  so  candid 
and  noble-minded;  the  other  heartless,  corrupt,  and  a  pro- 
found dissembler — ^there  always  existed  a  strong  feeling  of 
repulsion.  Mademoiselle  Aiss6  pitied  Madame  dc  Parabdre, 
whilst  she  reproved  her  vices :  the  weakness  of  her  character 
and  intellect  partly  excused  her ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  mixture  of  great  talents  and  total  want  of  principle,  char- 
acteristic of  Madame  de  Tencin,  which  was,  and  justly  so, 
more  repugnant  to  her  moral  sense  than  mere  profligacy. 
Though  she  could  not  avoid  mingling  with  those  whose  vices 
she  condemned,  habit  never  mitigated  Mademoiselle  AisscVs 
indignation  against  the  corruption  of  the  age  :  she  expressed 
it  all  in  her  correspondence,  with  singular  force  and  energy. 
On  one  occasion,  when  her  pen  refused  to  trace  some  new  deed 
of  infamy,  she  prophetically  exclaimed :  "  Everjrthing  tlitit 
happens  in  this  monarchy  announces  its  coming  destruction.** 

Had  her  own  example  always  sanctioned  her  principles. 
Mademoiselle  Aiss^  might  have  possessed  a  power  far  more 
extensive  and  beneficial  than  that  which  she  owned  :  and  yet, 
ao  corrupt  was  the  age,  her  scruples  and  sincere  penitence  were 
neither  much  admired  nor  understood.  The  deep  sorrow  she 
felt  for  the  errors  of  her  youth  only  excited  a  feeling  very 
akin  to  ridicule  in  the  mind  of  Voltaire,  when  he  read  her 
correspondence  many  years  after  her  death.  That  sorrow  has 
purified  and  exalted  her  memory  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Hie  part  which  the  Circassian  Ai8s6  acted  in  the  history  of 
her  times  is  not  perhaps  very  striking  or  important  But 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  dwell  on  the  state  of  French  society 
during  the  regency,  will  ever  find  it  difficult  to  forbear  intro- 
ducing a  figure  so  touching  and  so  pure,  amidst  the  shamelens 
licence  which  must  form  the  subject  of  their  whole  picture. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BSTBOSPEOnVB  VIEW  OP  THE  BEGENC7 — THE  FIRST  BUBEAUX 
D'ESPBIT — MADAME  DE  LA  POPELIKlkBE — MADAME  DE 
TBNCIN. 

The  regency  can  only  be  viewed  as  one  of  those  transitory 
periods  which  seemed  destined  to  mark  in  history  the  pass- 
age, otherwise  too  sudden  and  violent,  from  one  epoch  to 
another. 

If  we  consider  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor,— a  stem  but  still  majestic  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  weak,  profligate  despotism  on  the  other, — it  is  evident 
that  the  arbitrary  power,  once  so  strong  and  so  respected, 
could  not  have  fallen  immediately,  and  without  preparation, 
into  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  which  foretold  its  approach- 
ing rain.  Even  as  the  human  mind  seldom  passes  at  once 
fkom  implicit  belief  to  total  scepticism,  so  that  aggregate  of 
human  minds  called  a  nation  requires  an  intervening  period 
before  it  wholly  renounces  the  gods  whom  its  fathers  have 
worshipped.  The  sway  of  the  regent  acted  as  the  necessary 
transition  between  a  respected  though  hoUow  power,  and  one 
which,  whilst  it  proved  more  hollow  still,  was  not  entitled 
even  to  the  shadow  of  res|>ect. 

The  secret  corruption  which  undermined  society  during  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  broke  forth  openly  at  the  death  of 
the  aged  monarch.  The  nation,  on  suddenly  finding  itself 
free,  after  years  of  gloomy  restraint,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  meet  sensual  excesses.  None  paused  to  examine  what 
tl^y  ahonld  reject  or  admit :  licence  was  the  step  which  led 
from  insincere  devotion  to  professed  scepticism.  During  the 
regent's  sway,  all  faith  in  religious  and  political  institutions 
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seeDied  to  perish ;  materialism  in  its  grossest  form  became  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  nation  :  a  feeling  which  the  succeed- 
ing philosophers  partly  adopted  and  partly  purified,  before 
openly  making  it  the  creed  of  France.  It  is  this  difference 
between  the  mere  indistinct  feeling  and  the  folly-defined  creed 
which  draws  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  r^ency  azid 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  corruption  which  was  reddessly 
practised  at  one  period  as  a  defiance  against  the  memoiy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  systematically  adopted  and  justified  during 
the  following  reign ;  and,  by  destroying  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  tended  to  aid  the  cause  of  scepticism. 
It  was  thus  that  France  passed  from  that  austere  though  de- 
caying faith  which  characterised  the  seventeenth  centmy,  to 
the  corroding  and  licentious  incredulity  of  the  eighteenth. 

If  we  take  this  retrospective  view  of  the  regency,  it  is  be- 
cause that  period  was  succeeded  by  a  few  years  of  repose  and 
comparative  decency,  which  might  have  led  an  miieflecting 
mind  to  conjecture  that  these  previous  saturnalia  of  a  falling 
power  could  pass  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  The  youth  of 
the  king,  the  purity  of  his  early  life,  and  the  cautious  modera- 
tion of  the  prime  minister.  Cardinal  Fleury,  caused  a  tempo- 
rary reaction  calculated  to  favour  this  belief.  It  was^  howefvr, 
precisely  during  this  period  that  philosophy  acquired  the  power 
which  was  to  prove  so  formidable.  As  yet,  it  was  somefy 
feared  or  understood :  it  only  embodied  the  opinions  of  a  few 
individuals ;  it  had  not  become  the  creed  of  the  nation. 

The  free  development  of  philosophy  was  greatly  fiivoand 
by  the  personal  characters  of  Fleuiy  and  the  young  Vmg ;  for 
both,  though  through  different  motives,  forbore  to  interfere 
with  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  ambilMNis 
vanity  of  Louis  XIY.,  as  well  as  hia  natural  tastes,  had  led 
him,  in  the  spirit  of  hia  contemporaries,  to  identify  kiaeelf 
with  almost  eveiy  remarkable  movement  which  took  plMSk  It 
wtis  thus  that  he  controlled  literature  by  becoming  ite  pi^fena, 
and  completely  ruled  French  society.  The  indolent  and  apa- 
thetic Louis  XV.,  on  the  contraiy,  gave  up  the  political  power 
to  Ids  ministers  and  mistresses,  and  abandoned  to  women  sod 
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Utenury  men  that  social  influence  which  an  unerring  instinct 
bad  induced  his  predecessor  to  secure.  The  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  connected  with  every  event  of  his  reign ;  that  of  his 
dtscendant  might  almost  be  omitted  in  the  history  of  the 
ei^tecDth  century.  In  this  indifference  of  Louis  XV.  to  the 
penonal  exercise  of  power  originated  a  wide  separation  be- 
tween the  court  and  French  society,  unknown  untU  his  reign. 

Hitherto  the  monarch  had  been  the  great  arbiter  of  public 
opinion.  He  might  be  influenced,  but  the  influence  was  at  least 
ezerdaed  in  his  name.  The  court  ruled  everything,  from  state 
matters  to  the  success  of  a  new  play.  What  the  court  praised 
was  inevitably  admired  in  Paris.  Such  at  least  had  been  the 
caae  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  little  heed 
Loius  XV.  took  of  anything  not  concerning  his  pleasures,  and 
the  timid  scruples  of  Fleury — both  so  much  opposed  to  the 
ardent  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age — first  created  a  feeling 
of  independence  in  Parisian  society.  This  feeling  soon  became 
one  of  antagonism,  at  first  scarcely  concealed,  and  openly  de- 
clared in  the  end.  The  court  long  affected  to  contemn  the 
new  power  which  had  thus  sprung  up  into  existence ;  and 
vainly  attempted  to  supersede  it  when  it  had,  in  time,  become 
the  organ  of  the  age.  The  attempt  was,  from  its  nature, 
doomed  to  fail ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  VersaiUes  bowed 
before  the  decrees  of  a  world  from  which  it  had,  until  then, 
held  aloof  with  contempt. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  new  power  wa.s 
under  the  sole  and  immediate  control  of  women.  Whilst 
men  of  talent  were  neglected  by  the  court,  the  clever  ladies 
of  Puiaian  society  received  them  in  their  saloons.  It  was 
the  women  who  complied  with  the  demands  of  the  age,  which 
neither  Fleury  nor  Louis  XV.  understood  The  cardinal 
tend  and  disliked  light  literature,  which  he  considered  of  a 
daogerous  tendency ;  the  king  was  wholly  indifferent  to  it 
A  few  women  seized  on  that  important  power:  they  gave 
;  and  dinner  parties,  and  soon  drew  together  the  great 
of  the  day.  When  it  was  found  that  they  could  raise 
men  to  reputation  and  to  social  power  more  securely  than 
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ministers  or  favonrites,  their  court  superseded  that  of  Toyilty. 
Thus  it  was  that  women  were  among  the  first  who  paved  the 
way  to  those  great  changes  in  the  religions  and  political  state 
of  the  nation  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  Louis  XV/s  reign,  the  philo- 
sophic power  developed  itself  slowly,  but  not  wholly  unper- 
ceived.  Already  every  literary  production,  histoiy,  play, 
tragedy,  or  romance,  introduced  those  significant  declamations 
against  fanaticism  and  the  priesthood,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  directed  against  religion  itself  It  was  natural  and  in- 
evitable, undef  an  absolute  government,  that  books  should  be 
rendered  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  Though  the  laws  granted 
no  institutions,  literature  was  invested  with  all  the  force  ot 
one  by  the  general  and"  tacit  consent  of  society.  Had  Fleury 
been  a  man  of  daring  and  commanding  mind,  he  might  easUy 
have  conciliated  the  philosophic  party,  and  softened,  if  not 
subdued,  the  vehemence  of  their  attacks  on  religion.  But, 
though  aware  of  their  dangerous  influence,  the  cardinal  would 
neither  conciliate  them  by  protection  nor  irritate  them  by 
persecution.  He  never  ventured  beyond  a  timid  repression, 
which  they  scarcely  heeded. 

This  medium  course  was  that  which  the  prudent  and  cautious 
priest  adopted  in  governing  France.  By  merely  allowing  the 
country  to  recover  in  peace  and  quietness  from  the  disasters 
inflicted  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  effected  much  good. 
But  even  whilst  he  made  peace  and  economy  the  basis  of  lus 
government.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  well  aware  of  numberless 
evils,  in  which,  though  he  felt  his  utter  powerlessness  to  re- 
move them,  he  partly  foresaw  the  approaching  ruin  of  the 
state.  The  accumulated  miseries  of  centuries  lay  beyond  his 
reach ;  they  required  no  less  than  the  vigorous  and  personal 
interference  of  the  nation :  in  other  words,  a  revolution.  This 
Fleury  felt ;  and,  with  the  gluom  natural  to  old  age,  he  con- 
sidered this  dissolution  of  the  existing  order  of  things  as  the 
end  of  the  world  :  the  increasing  spirit  of  irreligion  confirmed 
him  in  this  belief.  With  a  strange  infatuation,  the  cardinal, 
however,  persisted  in  his  conduct  towards  that  power  of  which 
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he  perceived  the  gradual  and  fatal  advances.  Without  ven- 
turing on  serious  opposition,  he  rigidly  refused  to  allow  the 
philosophers  any  other  influence  than  that  social  one  of  which 
they  were  already  possessed;  either  undervaluing  this  influence, 
or  feeling  his  own  inability  to  repress  it.  When  the  young 
and  libertine  Abb6  de  Bemis — la  bouquetiSre  du  Pamasse,  as 
his  firivolous  talent  for  versifying  had  made  him  be  called — 
asked  the  old  cardinal  for  a  living,  Fleury  peremptorily  re- 
fused. "You  shall  never,"  he  observed,  "obtain  a  living 
whilst  I  live."  "  I  shall  wait,  then,"  was  the  prompt  and 
audacious  reply.  And  a  few  years  later  Cardinal  Bemis  go- 
verned France  with  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  philo- 
sophers were  treated  too  much  like  the  young  abb^.  As  long 
as  the  cardinal  lived,  they  could  do  little  outwardly ;  but, 
like  the  abb6,  the  whole  body  bided  their  time,  inwardly 
exclaiming,  **We  shall  wait;"  and  like  him,  too,  when  the 
old  cardinal  was  ip  his  grave,  they  governed  France — as  they 
had  longed  to  govern  her — by  the  power  of  ideas. 

Thus,  favoured  by  the  indifierenco  of  the  monarch  and  the 
timidity  of  his  ministers,  philosophic  literature  developed  itself 
freely.  We  have  used  the  term  "  philosophic  literature,"  be- 
cause literature,  which  in  France  had  been  learned  and  reli- 
gious during  the  sixteenth  century,  poetical  and  brilliant  in 
the  seventeenth,  became  almost  exclusively  philosophic  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  an  age  less 
fitted  for  faith  or  poetry  :  the  deep  and  withering  corruption 
of  the  regency  seemed  to  have  destroyed  the  very  root  of 
these  faculties  in  man.  To  know  and  study  himself — not, 
however,  in  an  elevated  point  of  view — became  his  greatest 
intellectual  want.  Abstract  reasoning  superseded  feeling  and 
imagination  :  a  cold  analytic  tendency  is  remarkable  in  the 
earliest  productions  of  this  period.  But  however  heartless  the 
action  of  intellect  may  have  then  been,  it  was  full  of  life  and 
energy.  After  the  grossness  and  licence  o(  the  regency,  a 
reaction  took  place  in  the  feelin:^  of  the  nation,  and  there 
arose  a  universal  wish  for  intolkotual  excitement 
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Two  women,  Madame  de  la  Popelini^re  and  Madame  de  Teu- 
cin,  represented  the  various  aspects  of  this  new  feature  in  the 
tastes  of  the  nation :  Madame  du  Maine  and  the  courtly  beaux- 
csprits  of  Sceaux  were  already  left  far  behind.  Men  of  the 
world,  who  to  their  general  licentiousness  united  a  voluptuous 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  mingled  with  singers,  musicians,  painters, 
and  poets,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  graceful  Madame  de  la 
Popelinicre.  This  lady,  herself  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers-general  of  the  day,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  connect  the  degenerate  scions  of  a  reck- 
less nobility  with  the  men  who  administered  to  their  pleasures- 
She  helped  to  found  the  loose  and  degraded  school  of  art 
which  had  already  superseded  the  stately  magnificence  intro- 
duced under  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  afterwards  brought 
to  its  highest  point  by  the  patronage  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. M.  de  la  Popelinicre  was  one  uf  those  opulent  fin- 
anciers whose  intercourse  and  alliances  with  the  nobility  had 
enabled  them  to  acquire  all  the  external  polish  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  The  growing  importance  of  this  class  was  a 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  nation,  which  foreboded  one 
in  the  form  of  their  government.  M.  de  la  Popelini^re's  osten- 
tatious patronage  of  artists  had  won  for  him  the  title  of  the 
French  ^kfecajnas.  Rameau,  the  composer;  Vaucaoson,  the 
mechanician ;  Vanloo,  the  painter ;  his  lovely  wife,  who  intro- 
duced Italian  singing  into  France ;  Lany,  the  dancer,  with 
poets  like  the  rosy  Abb6  de  Bemis  or  the  heavy  Bernard,  (so 
inappropriately  named  "  le  gentil,")  represented  art  and  poetry 
at  the  house  of  the  rich  financier. 

Madame  de  la  Popelinicre  was  far  superior  to  her  husband. 
Her  mother.  Mademoiselle  Daucour,  had  educated  her  for  the 
stage,  oi  which  she  would  probably  have  figured  with  much 
applause,  if  M.  de  la  Popelinicre,  fascinated  by  her  beauty  and 
elegant  wit,  had  not  made  her  his  mistress.  Mademoiselle 
Daucour  represented  herself  to  Madame  de  Tendn  as  having 
been  seduced  by  her  lover ;  and  so  interested  her  protectress 
in  her  behalf,  that  she  mentioned  her  case  to  the  prime 
minister.     The  act  of  openly  keeping  a  mistress  was  a  luxury 
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as  yet  scarcely  authoiised  among  the  bourgeoisie  :  vice  was 
utill  considered  the  privilege  of  the  noble  and  the  great, 
lleury  exacted  that  M.  de  la  Popelini^re  should  many  Ma- 
demoiaelle  Daucour ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  with- 
draw the  lease  which  he  held  from  the  king  as  farmer-general. 
M.  de  la  Popelini^  complied  ;  but  he  never  forgave  his  mis- 
tress the  means  she  had  taken  to  secure  the  rank  of  his  wife. 

Madame  de  la  Popelinidre  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
admired  women  of  the  Parisian  world  She  adapted  herself 
to  her  new  position  with  singular  ease  and  tact,  and  did  the 
hoDOun  of  her  husband's  house  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
afiability.  Her  wit  and  taste  became  celebrated  ;  the  latter 
quality  was  especially  displayed  in  the  judgments  she  passed 
OQ  all  the  works  of  art  or  literature  submitted  to  her  :  she 
was  soon  thought  infallible  in  such  matters.  An  appeal 
against  any  of  her  decisions  was,  xmtil  J.  B.  Rousseau  came, 
a  thing  almost  unheard  of.  Marmontel,  an  excellent  judge 
on  these  subjects,  and  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  her  favour, 
speaks  of  her  talents  as  a  critic  with  the  highest  praise. 
**  Madame  de  la  Popelinierc,'*  he  observes,  in  his  Memoirs, 
"paid  me  some  attention.  She  wished  me  to  read  'Aristo- 
uidne'  to  her ;  and  of  all  the  critics  I  had  consulted  she  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  After  hearing  my  tragedy,  she 
analyzed  it  with  singtdar  clearness  and  precision ;  retraced  the 
course  of  the  action,  scone  by  scene ;  remarked  the  passages 
which  she  had  found  beautiful,  as  well  as  those  she  thought 
feeble ;  whilst  all  the  corrections  she  proposed  struck  me  a.H 
so  many  rays  of  light  A  perception  so  lively,  so  rapid,  and 
yet  so  just,  astonished  the  whole  company ;  and,  though  at 
this  reading  I  received  abundant  applause,  I  must  say  that 
her  success  pclipsed  mine.'* 

The  successes  of  J^Iadame  de  la  PopeliniOre  were  short  lived. 
She  engaged,  through  mere  vanity,  in  an  intrigue  with  lUche- 
iieo,  which  her  husband  discovered.  He  made  her  a  hand- 
some allowance,  but  would  no  longer  allow  her  to  reside 
aoder  his  roo£  Madame  de  la  Popelinit^ru  was  thus  excluded 
for  ever  from  that  elegant  society  over  which  she  had  ruled 
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with  so  much  grace  :  for  the  Parisian  world  adopted  the 
Spartan  maxim  of  punishing,  not  those  who  sinned,  but  those 
who  did  not  sin  cleverly  enough.  A  painful  illness  cut  her 
off  in  the  flower  of  her  age  :  grief  and  ennui  aggravated  her 
sufferings :  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  however,  paid  her  great 
attention  until  her  death,  and  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for  this 
heroic  constancy. 

Whilst  Madame  de  la  PopeliniSre  represented  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  society,  the  more  strictly  intellectual  portion — 
the  men  of  science  and  daring  thought — gathered  around 
Madame  de  Tencin ;  that  queen  of  beaux-€sprit$,  as  she  was 
then  called.  After  acting  the  part  of  a  profligate  intrigante 
under  the  regency,  Madame  de  Tencin,  under  the  ministry  of 
Fleury,  seemingly  gave  up  her  intrigues,  and  was  satisfied 
with  keeping  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  boreaox 
d'esprits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Fleury,  who  feared  and 
disliked  her,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  this  branch  of  her 
power :  he  even  submitted  to  her  influence  more  than  he 
imagined ;  for,  whilst  he  often  jdelded  to  the  advice  of  his 
old  friend,  Madame  de  Carignan,  this  lady  was  wholly  under 
the  guidance  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
influence,  the  ex-nun  wished  to  govern  through  her  brother. 
Her  intrigues  procured  him  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church, 
but  failed  in  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  minister.  This  want 
of  success  in  her  most  ardent  wish  made  her  give  more  time 
and  attention  than  she  might  otherwise  have  granted  to  her 
literary  society.  We  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  but  its  most  brilliant  epoch  was  certainly  during 
the  ministry  of  Fleury.  This  little  coterie,  more  truly  select 
and  intellectual  than  any  of  those  by  which  it  was  succeeded, 
has  been  described  with  much  liveliness  by  Maimontel :  "  I 
there  saw  assembled,  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Mairan,  Man- 
vaux,  the  young  Hclvetius,  Astruc,  and  others,  all  literary  or 
soientific  men  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  woman  of  singdir 
talents  and  profound  judgment,  but  who,  with  her  plain  and 
simple  exterior,  had  more  the  look  of  the  housekeeper  than  of 
the  mistress.     This  was  Madame  de  Tencin.     ....     I 
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soon  perceived  that  each  guest  came  there  ready  to  act  his 
part,  and  that  the  wish  of  shining  often  prevented  conversation 
from  following  an  easy  and  natural  course.  Every  one  seemed 
anxious  to  seize,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  it  flew  by,  the 
opportune  moment  of  uttering  his  bon-mot  and  his  anecdote, 
^-of  ushering  his  maxim  or  his  trail  of  light  and  brilliant 
wit ;  and  this  necessary  k  propos  was  often  rather  far-fetched. 
In  Marivaux  the  impatient  vdsh.  of  displaying  his  sagacity 
and  finesse  was  visibly  manifested.  Montesquieu  waited  with 
more  calmness  until  the  ball  should  come  to  him,  but  he 
waited  for  it  nevertheless  ;  Mairan  watched  for  the  favourable 
opportunity ;  Astruc  disdained  to  wait ;  Fontenelle  alone  let 
it  come  to  him  without  seeking  for  it,  and  he  made  so  discreet 
a  use  of  the  attention  with  which  he  was  heard,  that  his  in- 
genious remarks  and  charming  stories  never  occupied  more 
than  a  moment ;  Helvetius,  attentive  and  discreet,  listened 
and  collected  for  the  future." 

Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  external  aspect  of  Madame  de 
Tencin's  society ;  but  there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the  C}  e 
of  so  superficial  an  observer  as  ^larmonteL  Under  the  super- 
inlM^ence  of  a  cold,  worldly  woman,  the  germ  of  the  future 
encyclopaedists  was  being  slowly  but  surely  developei  A 
mind  lo  keen,  so  clear-sighted,  so  deeply  versed  in  the  details 
of  political  machinery,  as  was  that  of  Madame  de  Tencm,  could 
not  but  be  annoyed  and  disgusted  at  the  disorder  of  every- 
thing in  the  state.  Disappointed  ambition  converted  this 
feeling  into  one  of  secret  but  dangerous  opposition.  She 
found  no  difficulty  in  imparting  her  own  sentiments  of  dis- 
content to  her  fdends.  The  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country  favoured  the  growth  of  such  feelings ;  nor  was 
Madame  de  Tencin  unfitted  to  receive  the  first  outpourings  of 
the  covert  indignation  which  the  condition  of  France  was  then 
beginning  to  inspire.  As  she  advanced  in  age  her  conduct 
naturally  became  more  correct  than  it  had  been  hitherto ;  she 
could  not  command  esteem,  but  her  tact  and  address  enabled 
her  to  secure  the  outward  respect  of  those  who  approached 
her  :  she  asked  qo  more.      Those  who  esteemed  her  least 
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could  not  be  indifferent  to  her,  and  the  attractions  of  her 
mind  and  conversation  procured  her  more  admirers  than  she 
had  formerly  obtained  by  the  charms  of  her  person  :  she  even 
numbered  amongst  her  friends  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who,  as 
Cardinal  Lambertini,  had  frequented  the  literary  circle  at  her 
house.  When  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair  he  sent 
her  his  portrait  in  token  of  remembrance,  and  carried  on  a 
close  correspondence  with  her.  The  immorality  of  Madame 
de  Tencin  was,  moreover,  no  disqualification  for  becoming  the 
advocate  of  enlightened  freedom.  It  was  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  all  those  who  prepared 
the  great  but  short-lived  triumph  of  liberty  with  which  it 
closed,  participated,  from  Madame  de  Tencin  down  to  Mira- 
beau,  in  the  immorality  of  the  age.  Freedom  sprang  not,  a.^ 
in  Rome  or  in  early  Greece,  from  a  primitive  purity  of  morals, 
but  from  the  very  corruption  of  preceding  tyranny.  It  was 
an  intellectual  movement,  and  all  joined  in  it ;  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  cormpt  or 
impure,  as  because  all  felt  that  it  was  worn  out,  and  doomed 
to  perish.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  early  philo- 
sophers ;  the  school  of  Rousseau  adopted  a  more  exalte<^nd 
sentimental  tone  :  all  had  the  same  end  in  view — destmcnon. 

Madame  de  Tencin  was  one  of  the  fiiftt  women  who  laid 
the  basis  of  this  formidable  power.  The  nature  of  her 
influence  over  her  contemporaries  may  be  traced  in  two 
important  works,  which,  if  they  do  not  awe  their  existence 
to  her,  were  at  least  inspired  by  the  tone  prevailing  in  her 
circle.  We  allude  to  Montesquieu's  **  Esprit  dee  Lois,"  to 
the  success  of  which  Madame  de  Tencin  greatly  contributed, 
and  to  Helvetius's  "De  FEspritj**  not  published,  indeed, 
until  after  her  death,  but  imbued  with  the  doctrines  which 
both  she  and  her  friends  professed.  Thus  the  first  attack  cm 
absolute  monarchy  in  favour  of  constitutional  freedom,  and 
the  first  display  of  that  gross  materialism  which  duune- 
terised  the  eighteenth  century,  both  originated  in  the  dnw* 
ing-Toom  of  Madame  de  Tencin. 

In  the  present  altered  state  of  soeiety,  it  may  appear 
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strange  to  see  a  clever  and  unprincipled  woman  acting  so 
important  a  part.  But  we  have  already  shewn  that  the  ab- 
sence of  political  rights  rendered  this  interferenoe  of  women 
unavoidable.  Madame  de  Tencin  was  well  aware  of  the 
power  of  her  sex.  Her  advice  to  Marmontel  on  his  con- 
duct in  the  world,  was,  above  all  things,  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  women.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  without  their  aid 
nothing  could  have  been  done  in  France  for  freedom.  A 
strong  proof  of  this  is  afiforded  by  the  fate  of  a  political  and 
literary  club— known  as  the  club  de  FEntresol — ^which  was 
founded  in  Paris  in  the  year  1724.  Bolingbroke,  then  an 
exile  in  France,  induced  a  few  of  his  friends,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Abb6  Alary,  to  form  a  society,  and  meet  occa- 
sionally in  order  to  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the 
day.  They  met  in  the  entresol  of  President  H6nault's  hotels 
whence  they  derived  their  name.  As  they  were  personally 
acquainted  with  one  another,  they  had  no  fear  of  being 
beteayed.  All  the  abuses  in  the  state,  and  every  interest- 
ing political  question  of  the  moment,  were  noticed  by  them, 
and  duly  commented  upon.  The  philanthropic  but  visionary 
Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre  here  read  his  projects  for  perpetual 
peace,  and  discussed  how  dukes  and  peers  might  be  rendered 
useful  to  the  state :  a  difficult  question  to  solve.  Many 
high  and  eminent  men  joined  the  meetings  of  this  society. 
The  nobles  were  far  from  being  averse  to  the  constitutional 
system  of  England,  which,  whilst  it  secured  the  liberty  of  the 
poorer  classes,  granted  preponderating  power  and  influence 
to  the  aristocracy,  by  whom  it  had  been  established. 

Fleury  saw  a  germ  of  opposition  in  the  existence  of  this 
political  dub,  and,  after  tolerating  it  for  several  years,  he 
caused  it  to  be  quietly  suppressed.  It  was  useless  for  the 
members  to  resist :  no  law  secured  the  right  of  meeting  in 
order  to  criticise  the  acts  of  g<3vemment ;  and,  as  they  were 
neither  thrown  into  the  Hastile,  nor  otherwise  persecuted,  they 
bad,  sccoi^ing  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  little  reason  to 
complain.  They  had  failed,  moreover,  in  enlisting  the  women 
in  their  cause :  many  of  Bolingbroke's  disciples  affected  to 
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despise  ^hat  they  called  drawing-room  reputations ;  and, 
seduced  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile  talents  of  the  English 
nobleman,  aimed  at  becoming,  like  him,  statesmen  and  ora- 
tors. They  forgot  that,  if  they  were  ready  with  their  parts^ 
the  stage  was  still  wanting. 

The  women  took  the  greatest  vengeance  in  their  power  on 
this  encroachment  on  their  privileges :  they  never  spoke  of 
the  club  de  TEntresol  whilst  it  existed,  and  they  raised  no 
voice  in  its  favour  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  the  suppression  was  scarcely  heeded,  and  was  imme- 
diately forgotten.  Would  Fleury,  would  any  other  minister, 
have  dared  to  control  the  soirles  of  Madame  de  la  Pope- 
liniere  or  of  Madame  de  Tencin  ?  far  more  destructive,  how- 
ever, and  dangerous  to  the  state  than  the  pacific  and  social 
theories  of  the  Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre ;  for  if  they  did  not 
outstrip  him  in  their  views,  they  avoided  clothing  them 
in  the  ridiculous  form  which  caused  the  good  abb^  to  be 
both  contemned  and  tolerated.  Everything  that  sprang  from 
these  assemblies  was  clear  and  tangible ;'  there  was  an  end 
in  view,  and  the  strides  made  towards  that  end  were  both 
straightforward  and  swift  The  members  of  the  dub  de 
TEntresol  were  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  express 
their  opinions  beyond  their  own  narrow  circle.  Under  the 
presidency  of  a  fashionable  woman  they  might  have  spoken 
fearlessly.  It  was  this  that  constituted  the  great  social  in- 
fluence of  woman.  Every  day  this  power  acquired  a  greater 
impetus ;  for  every  one  began  to  see  that,  in  order  to  be  cele- 
brated and  admired,  it  was  not  needful  to  be  either  pre- 
sented at  Versailles  or  patronised  by  a  minister.  A  few 
words  of  elegant  praise  from  Madame  de  la  Popelinidre,  a 
quiet  remark  of  Madame  de  Tencin's,  were  enough  to  insure 
this  result  in  the  higher  classes.  Around  these  fiEdr  planets 
moved  innumerable  stars  which  received  their  light  from 
them,  and  diffused  it  in  their  turn  to  the  inferior  circles 
over  which  they  presided.  Thus  the  same  spirit  was  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  society. 

And  whilst  matters  were  going  on  thus,  whilst  women  and 
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literary  men  were  wielding  that  formidable  power  called 
opinion — ^and  which,  let  govemments  change  as  they  will, 
still  roles  the  world — what  did  the  court,  the  ministers,  or 
the  king  do,  if  not  to  win  it  oyer,  at  least  to  control  it  ?  The 
answer  is  the  history  of  France  at  that  period — they  did 
nothing! 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  COURT  —  LOUIS  XV.  —  HIS  MISTRESSES — MADAME  DE 
MAILLY — MADAME  DE  VIXTIMILLB — MADAME  DE  CHA- 
TEAUROUX. 

Whilst  Madame  de  la  Popolini^re  and  Madame  de  Tencin 
represent  and  govern  the  61ite  of  French  society,  types  of 
tlie  corruption  of  the  nobility,  of  the  folly  and  insolence  of 
princely  rank,  and  of  the  weakness  of  fsilling  monarchy, 
may  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  the  Count  of  Charo- 
lais,  and  the  young  and  indolent  Louis  XV. 

The  Versatile  Richelieu,  formerly  Duke  of  Frousac,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  stand  forth  as  the  grand  seigneur  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  brave,  handsome,  profligate,  and  witty, 
the  darling  pet  of  the  austere  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the 
favourite  of  all  the  handsome  women  of  this  time,  from  the 
royal  princess  down  to  the  grisette,  he  distinguished  himself 
through  three  generations,  by  gallantries,  diplomatic  intrigues, 
and  occasional  successes  in  war.  Profligate  even  in  his  old 
age,  he  died  on  the  eve  of  the  great  convulsions  of  French 
society :  reckless  of  the  past,  indiflerent  to  the  future,  and 
bequeathing  the  aristocratic  corruption  he  had  fomented  to 
the  fierce  vengeance  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  aristocracy  were,  under  Fleury,  what  they  had  been 
under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, — reckless  and 
corrupt.  They  still  kept  aloof  from  the  literary  circles,  but 
began  to  receive  and  visit  the  financiers;  whose  daughters 
brought  wealth  and  mesalliance  into  more  than  one  ancient 
house.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  nobles  who  frequented 

dame  de  la  Popelinidre's  circle,  the  great  majority  were 
'tiflerent  to  the  arts  which  they  vainly  affected  te  patronise. 
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The  Marshal  d'Estr^es^  who  possessed  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  antiques  in  France,  never  knew  iAiB  Talne  ci  the 
treasures  he  spent  vast  sums  to  accumulate'  Hsv^igf'Aicte 
heard  that  a  bust  of  Alexander,  said  to  be  by  Pnadteles,  had 
been  bought  at  a  sale  a  few  years  before,  by  an  unknown 
Parisian  amateur,  he  commissioned  one  of  his  agents  to  dis- 
cover and  purchase  it,  if  possible.  After  long  researches,  the 
bust  was  found  in  his  own  gallery,  where  it  lay  forgotten  and 
covered  with  dust.  Such  was  the  enlightened  patronage  ex- 
tended toward  the  arts  by  the  French  nobility. 

This  haughty  indifference  to  elegant  pursuits  was  not  re- 
deemed by  the  rigid  virtues  with  which  it  has  been  some- 
times accompanied.  The  nobles,  who  disdained  to  lower 
themselves  to  the  level  of  poets  and  artists,  yet  turned  their 
old  ancestral  mansions  into  gambling-houses.  The  young 
Horace  Walpole  thus  alludes  to  the  subject,  in  one  of  the 
letters  written  during  his  first  continental  tour  : — '*  It  is  no 
dishonour  to  keep  ])ublic  gaming-houses  :  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  who  live 
by  it.  You  may  go  into  their  houses  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  find  hazard,  faro,  <i:a  The  men  who  keep  the  hazard 
table  at  the  Duke  of  Gesvres'  pay  him  twelve  guineas  each 
night  for  the  privilege.  Even  the  princesses  of  the  blood  are 
dirty  enough  to  have  shares  in  the  banks  kept  at  their  houses. 
We  have  seen  two  or  three  of  them ;  but  they  are  not  young, 
nor  remarkable,  but  for  wearing  their  red  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  other  women :  though  all  use  it  extravagantly."  The  pre- 
judices of  the  Middle  Ages  remained,  but  the  deep  sense 
of  chivalrous  honour  belonging  to  those  times  had  wholly 
vanished. 

To  all  the  vices  of  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the  blood 
added  a  singular  amount  of  folly,  insolence,  and  cruelty.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  regent,  a  learned  and  austere  Jan- 
senint,  distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  whims.  It  was 
his  settled  belief  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  become  suspended, 
and  that  neither  births  nor  deaths  any  longer  occurred.  Until 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  this  learned  madman  was  the  1 
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presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  insanity  of  the  degenerated 
Condfe  took  a  more  dangerous  form.  The  most  harmless  of 
them  was  subject  to  fits,  during  which  he  barked  like  a  dog ; 
the  princes  of  Cont  became  notorious  for  their  revolting  and 
atrocious  actions ;  the  Count  of  Charolais  amused  himself  with 
shooting  down  tilers  from  the  roofe  of  the  houses ;  for  the 
consequences  of  which  princely  amusement  he  was  three  times 
pardoned  by  the  king. 

Mingled  fear  and  hatred  was  the  only  feeling  the  people 
entertained  for  the  nobles  and  the  princes ;  but  the  faith  in 
royalty  still  lived,  strong  and  deep,  in  their  hearts.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  attachment  of  the  French  to  their 
sovereign  was  proverbial :  nor  was  it  unfounded.  Ever  since 
Louis  VI.,  the  monarchs  of  France  had  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  commons,  and  to  lower  the  pride  of  the 
nobility.  The  people  naturally  felt  grateful  to  the  king, 
who  thus  delivered  them  from  the  oppression  of  their  local 
tyrants.  He  soon  became  in  their  eyes  the  source  of  all  law 
and  all  justice ;  it  was  this  that  invested  him  with  a  sacred 
character.  As  long  as  the  nobles  had  the  greatest  share  of 
power,  no  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  infallibility  of  royalty ; 
but  when  the  nobles  were  completely  subdued — when  the 
monarch  and  his  people  stood  face  to  face — then  the  latter,  all 
their  illu^uons  being  dispelled,  broke  the  idol  they  had  wor- 
shipped so  long.  The  absolute  power  of  royalty  thus  led  to 
its  fall 

The  affection  of  the  French  for  t^ieir  monarchs  survived, 
however,  the  good  they  had  derived  from  them.  Oppressed 
and  degraded  as  the  people  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  still  idolised  their  young  sovereign. 
The  lonely  and  unprotected  state  of  the  descendant  of  so 
many  kings,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
posed, his  beauty,  and  tender  years,  all  contributed  to  render 
him  dear  to  the  nation.  It  was  fondly  believed  that,  as  soon 
as  the  king  should  have  begun  to  govern  for  himself,  every 
evil  would  be  remedied.  This  hope  was  evidently  ex- 
*^'^ :   no  monarch  could  have  accomplished  a  task  so 
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jnighty ;  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Louis  XV.,  had  he  been 
suffidentlj  earnest  or  energetic,  might  have  effected  much. 
He  might  have  consolidated  the  royal  authority,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  weakened  and  decayed ;  he  might  have  bettered  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  not  have  driven  them  to  despera- 
tion; by  doing  nothing,  by  allowing  matters  to  take  their 
course,  he  entailed  numberless  evils  on  France  and  on  his  own 
posterity. 

It  was  the  greatest  misfortune  of  Louis  XV.  to  have  been 
badly  educated.  The  opposite  and  pernicious  influences  of 
his  preceptor  Fleury  and  his  governor  Villeroi  may  be  traced 
in  every  error  of  his  life.  Fleury,  either  actuated  by  personal 
ambition,  or  fearing  the  effects  of  the  rashness  natural  to  a 
young  and  inexperienced  monarch,  instead  of  teaching  his 
pupil  how  to  command  for  the  good  of  the  people,  only  taught 
him  to  obey.  This  mistaken  policy,  joined  to  the  apathetic 
temper  of  the  young  king,  rendered  him,  at  a  later  period,  the 
slave  of  his  ministers  and  mistresses.  The  Duke  of  Villeroi, 
on  the  other  hand,  impressed  his  pupil  with  the  most  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  royal  authority.  Whenever  on  festive 
days  crowds  gathered  in  the  garden  of  VersaOles,  Villeroi  led 
the  king  to  the  balcony,  and  exclaimed,  "  Look  at  them,  sire ! 
all  this  people  belongs  to  you  !*' — a  fatal  lesson,  which  was 
not  lost  on  the  future  owner  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs.  It  was 
by  such  teaching  that  Louis  XV.  grew  up  into  that  most 
despicable  of  kingly  characters — a  weak  tyrant.  Convinced 
of  the  sacred  nature  of  his  power,  he  recklessly  yielded  it  up 
to  every  unprincipled  courtesan  who  pleased  his  fancy;  he 
thus  became  doubly  guilty,  since,  whilst  he  betrayed  the 
people  he  was  bound  to  govern  and  protect,  he  also  degnvdcnl 
that  principle  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  the  belief  of 
which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

It  was  long,  however,  ere  the  errors  of  Louis  XV.  could 
niake  him  forfeit  the  love  of  the  people.  Whenever  he 
appe^cd  in  public,  tlie  grace  and  youthful  majesty  of  his 
person,  hb  mild  and  handsome  Bourbon  countenance,  and 
those  deep-blue  eyes,   of   a  hue  held  to  be  unrivalled,  ex- 
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cited  universal  admiration  and  sympathy.  But  even  then, 
those  whose  glance  went  deeper  than  mere  externals,  saw 
serious  cause  for  apprehension  in  the  temper  of  the  young 
king;  and  many  could  trace  the  future  selfish  voluptuary 
in  the  cold  irony  which  already  marred  the  sweetness  of  his 
smile. 

The  natural  temper  of  Louis  XV.  was,  nevertheless,  amiable : 
the  selfishness  he  displayed  was  more  the  result  of  his  posi- 
tion than  that  of  his  nature.  He  was  incapable,  however,  of 
a  deep  feeling  of  attachment,  and  only  loved  through  habit, 
which  was  all-powerful  over  him.  He  never  made  but  a  petty 
use  of  his  power  :  even  in  his  youth  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mortifying  a  presumptuous  courtier,  or  of  keep- 
ing him  in  suspense  concerning  his  real  intentions.  Though 
too  indolent  and  apathetic  to  be  vindictive,  a  feeling  which 
implies  energy,  he  never  forgave  or  forgot  an  injury.  His 
mind  was  superior  to  his  character :  no  courtier  surpassed 
him  in  keen,  caustic  wit  or  happy  repartee  ;  his  judgment  was 
clear,  sound,  and  penetrating;  the  opinions  he  emitted  on 
state  affairs  often  struck  his  ministers  as  so  many  rays  of 
light  But  it  was  seldom  that  Louis  XY.  cared  to  have  an 
opinion  on  any  matter  unconnected  with  his  pleasures ;  more 
seldom  still  that  he  persisted  in  following  his  own  judgment : 
he  went  through  the  business  of  the  state  with  evident  in- 
difference and  ennuL  An  education  that  fostered  such  feel- 
ings led  directly  to  sensuality,  and  though  nothing  could  be 
further  from  Fleury*s  intention  than  this  sad  result,  it  was 
the  only  one  his  ill-directed  teaching  could  reap.  Before  be- 
coming renowned  for  his  licentiousness,  Louis  XY.  was  already 
remarkable  for  gourmandise;  and  the  presence  of  a  new  cook 
in  the  royal  kitchen  was  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  king's  letters  to  his  friends.  Too  weak 
for  ardent  religious  feelings,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
superstitious  observances  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rubric;  congratulating  himself  whenever  he  could  &id  a 
courtly  bishop  in  fault  * 

- — 'Hie  young  king  found  no  resources  against  ennni  in  lilen^ 
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ture.  Flenry  disliked  and  dbtmsted  the  productions  of  his 
own  times,  and  inspired  his  pupil  with  the  same  feeling. 
Louis  XY.  always  shewed  a  decided  aversion  to  the  bel  esprit 
which  characterised  the  period :  he  shunned  the  society  of 
the  brilliant  Madame  du  Maine,  whilst  he  courted  that  of  her 
amiable  and  unassuming  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Toulouse. 
Thus  leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  sensuality,  Louis  XV. 
could  not  always  find  in  hunting,  or  in  a  puerile  devotion,  a 
sufficient  source  of  pleasure;  he  accordingly  indulged  in  the 
most  effeminate  amusements.  At  one  time  the  whole  court 
was  thrown  into  great  commotion  by  a  sudden  fancy  which 
the  king  took  for  worsted  work.  A  courier  was  instantly 
despatched  to  Paris  for  wool,  needles,  and  canvas ;  he  only 
took  two  hours  and  a  half  to  go  and  come  back,  and  the  same 
day  all  the  courtiers  in  Versailles  were  seen,  with  the  Duke 
of  Qesvres  at  their  head,  embroidering,  like  the  sovereign. 
But  even  tapisserie  was  ineffectual  to  aUay  those  periodical 
attacks  of  despondency  to  which  Louis  was  subject  from  his 
youth,  and  during  which  his  only  pleasure  was  to  entertain 
those  around  him  with  long  and  dismal  accounts  of  grave- 
yards, sudden  deaths,  and  all  the  melancholy  pageantry  of 
stately  funeral  processions. 

The  great  care  which  Flcury  had  taken  to  preserve  him 
from  the  contamination  of  his  court,  long  rendered  the  young 
king  indifferent  to  any  woman  but  his  wife,  the  good  but  un- 
attractive Marie  Lecsinska.  When  the  nobles  pointedly  drew 
his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  a  court  lady,  Louis  coldly  asked 
if  they  thought  her  handsomer  than  the  queen  ?  Had  Marie 
Lecsinska  been  a  woman  of  tact  and  talent,  she  would  have 
(bund  it  an  easy  task  to  govern  her  husband ;  but,  instead  of 
conciliating  him,  she  unfortunately  alienated  his  affection  by 
her  injudicious  caprices.  Wearied  of  his  wife's  society,  Louim 
XV.  began  to  indulge  in  those  private  suppers,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  favourite  courtiers,  which  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated.  It  was  at  one  of  those  suppers  that  the  king  first 
noticed  Madame  de  Mailly,  one  of  the  plainest  women  of  his 
court,  but  who  pleased  him  by  her  mirth  and  good  temper. 
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He  made  her  liis  mistress,  in  a  fit  of  pique  against  the  queen. 
But,  as  be  then  feared  scandal  as  much  as  he  afterwards  braved 
it,  this  intrigue  Was  carried  on  with  great  secrecy. 

Madame  de  Mailly  was  the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  all  fascin- 
ating in  various  respects,  and  who  were  destined  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  life  of  Louis  XV . — ^four  by  their  profligacy, 
and  one  by  her  virtue.  During  her  connexion  with  the  king, 
Madame  de  Mailly  evinced  a  rare  and  remarkable  disinterested- 
ness. She  was  sincerely  attached  to  Louis  XY.,  and  refused 
to  meddle  in  political  intrigues ;  for  which  the  simplicity  of 
her  character  rendered  her  wholly  unfit  Those  who  had  cal- 
culated on  her  easy  temper  as  a  means  of  rising  into  power — 
and  Madame  de  Tencin  was  amongst  them — were  grievously 
disappointed  in  their  ambitious  schemes. 

At  the  time  of  Madame  de  Maill/s  favour  at  court,  Made- 
moiselle de  Nesle,  one  of  her  unmarried  sisters,  was  residing 
in  the  abbey  of  Port-RoyaL  Ugly,  but  unprincipled  and  full 
of  talent  and  energy,  she  formed  the  bold  project  of  supersed- 
ing her  sister  in  the  king*s  affections ;  and,  by  ruling  over  the 
facile  Louis  XV.,  of  governing  France,  and  ultimately  all 
Europe.  She  immediately  vm>te  to  Madame  de  Mailly,  ex- 
pressing so  ardent  a  desire  of  seeing  the  court,  that  her  sister 
invited  her  to  come  and  spend  some  time  with  her  at  Ver- 
sailles. Notwithstanding  her  coarse  and  ungraceful  person, 
and  her  total  want  of  beauty.  Mademoiselle  de  Nesle  found 
no  difficulty  in  fascinating  Louis  XV.:  her  brilliant  and 
audacious  wit,  singular  versatility  of  talent,  and  that  inex- 
haustible power  of  yielding  amusement — so  invaluable  to  an 
indolent  monarch — blinded  him  to  the  imperfections  of  her 
person.  The  unhappy  Madame  de  Mailly  saw  herself  whoUy 
neglected  for  a  rival, — and  that  rival  was  her  sister.  The 
scandal  was  great.  Fleury  vainly  opposed  the  king's  new 
mistress :  her  power  already  balanced  his ;  and  she  had, 
moreover,  the  art  of  never  allowing  its  weight  to  be  felt  by 
her  royal  lover.  She  held,  however,  like  Lauzun,  the  mAyim^ 
that  the  timid  Bourbons  required  to  be  sternly  ruled.  Made- 
moiselle de  Nesle  had  not  long  been  at  court  when  she  manied 
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M.  de  "^^timelle,  who  basely  agreed  to  this  nominal  and  de- 
grading alliance.  Her  power  was  already  acquiring  formid- 
able proportions,  and  she  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realising  her 
ambitious  plans,  when  death  cut  her  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  calumnies  of  the  courtiers  attributed  her  end  to  poison, 
administered  through  the  agency  of  Fleuiy;  but,  much  as  he 
disliked  the  royal  mistress,  the  pacific  cardinal  was  incapable 
of  this  criminal  action. 

The  king,  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  mistress,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  remorse  and  devotion.  His  only 
comfort  was  in  the  society  of  the  kind-hearted  Madame  de 
Mailly,  with  whom  he  deplored  the  loss  of  the  deceased.  His 
grief  was,  however,  of  brief  duration  :  Madame  de  la  Tour- 
nelle,  another  sister  of  Madame  de  Mailly  s,  and  far  more  hand- 
some than  either  her  or  Madame  de  Vintimelle,  whom  she 
equalled  in  ambition,  undertook  to  efface  the  memory  of  her 
sister  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  She  fully  succeeded,  and 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  royal  mistress.  Henceforth, 
she  became  the  centre  of  all  the  intrigues  for  power  and  in- 
fluence carried  on  at  court.  When  she  went  with  the  king  to 
Choisy,  and  was  thus  declared  the  favoured  sultana,  a  numer- 
ous suite  of  nobles  and  court  ladies  followed  in  her  train.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Luynes  alone  refused  this  disgraceful 
honour;  for  which  act  of  independence  and  dignity  they  were 
never  forgiven  by  the  king.  One  of  Madame  de  la  Toumelle's 
first  steps  was  to  exact  that  Madame  de  Mailly  should  leave 
the  court.  Her  unhajipy  sister,  who  still  idolised  the  king, 
vainly  begged  of  him  not  to  banish  her  from  his  presence  :  he 
insisted  that  the  request  of  Madame  de  la  Toumello  should  be 
complied  with  ;  the  weeping  and  uupitied  Madame  do  Mailly 
accordingly  left  Versailles  for  ever.  She  retired  to  Paris,  and, 
like  another  Mademoi.Helle  de  la  Vallii^re,  devoted  herself  U> 
the  service  of  God.  Without  entering  a  convent,  she  led  a 
life  of  such  siucen?  i)enanco  and  mortification,  that  even  the 
most  rigidly  virtuous  were  comjiclled  to  admire  her.  The 
once- beloved  mistress  of  a  king — the  sharer  of  those  voluptu- 
ous banquets  where  he  forgot  hia  most  sacred  dutiea — now 
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deprived  herself  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 
relieve  the  poor.  The  abodes  of  want  and  misery  henceforth 
became  her  home.  She  accepted  every  privation  as  a  feeble 
atonement  for  her  sins ;  and  when  insults  followed  her,  even 
in  the  house  of  prayer,  she  acknowledged  them  to  be  deserved, 
with  touching  and  submissive  humility.  A  man  of  the  people 
once  addressed  her,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Roch,  with  a  coarse 
epithet.  "  Since  you  know  me  so  well,"  said  she,  calmly 
turning  round  towards  him,  **  pray  for  me  ! " 

Madame  de  la  Toumelle,  who  soon  became  Duchess  of 
Chateauroux,  displayed  a  character  of  much  ambition  and 
energy.  Her  sense  of  virtue  was  still  sufficiently  strong  for 
her  to  feel  humbled  by  the  splendid  degradation  she  had 
sought  and  won ;  but,  though  she  had  not  sufficient  principle 
to  recede  from  the  path  she  had  taken,  she  resolved,  as  an 
atonement,  to  rouse  the  monarch  from  his  disgraceful  lethargy. 
The  hopes  which  the  nation  had  founded  on  their  young  king 
were  already  yielding  to  the  conviction  that  his  indolence 
would  never  allow  him  to  fril£l  the  duties  of  his  high  staticm. 
This  was  fully  evident  to  those  persons  who  moved  in  the 
higher  circles.  Madame  de  Tendn  was  amongst  those  who 
rightly  judged  that  the  monarch's  apathy  might  ultimately 
prove  fatal  to  France.  *'  What  happens  in  his  kingdom,**  she 
obsenres  of  Louis  XV.,  in  her  confidential  letters  to  Richelieu, 
*'  seems  to  be  no  business  of  hi&  ...  It  is  even  said  that  he 
avoids  taking  any  cognisance  ol  what  occurs,  averring  that  it 
is  better  to  know  nothing  than  to  learn  unpleasant  tidings. 
This  is  a  fine  sang  froid ;  but  though  I  am  less  concerned  in  this 
than  he  is,  I  shall  never  equal  it.**  "  The  people,"  she  remarks 
further  on,  with  a  depth  and  truth  that  might  have  warned 
Louis  XV.,  the  bien-aim6,  of  the  fate  of  monarchy, "  only  love 
their  kings  through  habit"  The  following  pithy  prophecy 
may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  her  political  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight :  "  Unless  God  visibly  interferes,  it  is  physically  impoe- 
sible  that  the  state  should  not  fall  to  pieces."  No  miracle 
was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  recklessly  mshed  on  to  min : 
half  a  century  later  the  descendant  of  Louis  XV.  expiated 
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ou  the  scaffold  the  culpable  indolence  of  his  predecessor.  It 
was  perhaps  disappointed  ambition  that  induced  Madame 
de  Tencin  to  express  herself  so  bitterly.  Both  she  and  her 
brother,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  were  amongst 
those  who  shewed  most  anxiety  to  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage the  growing  power  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux.  On 
the  death  of  Fleury,  Madame  de  Tencin  spared  no  insinuating 
flattery  in  order  to  induce  Madame  de  Chateauroux  to  use  her 
influence  in  favour  of  her  brother.  "  A  clever  woman,"  she 
writes  to  Richelieu,  "  knows  how  to  unite  pleasure  and  general 
interest  Without  wearying  her  lover,  she  can  make  him  do 
what  she  likes.  My  brother  could  consult  with  her  on  this 
subject,**  (a  cardinal  of  the  Church  and  a  royal  mistress !) 
"  and  I  have  enough  vanity  to  think  I  could  become  one  of  the 
principal  springs  of  the  great  machinery  it  is  her  intention 
to  set  in  motion."  Had  this  plan  succeeded — Madame  de 
Chateauroux  governing  the  king,  and  the  cardinal  being  in  his 
torn  governed  by  his  sister — Madame  de  Tencin  would  have 
become  the  great  arbiter  of  every  important  question  in  Francei 
Without  meaning  to  assert  that  this  unprincipled  woman  could 
or  would  have  done  much  for  the  good  of  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that  her  double  connexion  with  the  government  and 
the  philosophic  party  might  have  tended  to  heal  up  the 
breach  already  existing  between  them  both.  But  Madame  de 
Chateauroux  had  not  acquired  her  power  in  order  to  yield  it 
up  to  another  woman,  and  especially  to  so  clever  and  intrigu- 
ing a  woman  as  Madame  de  Tencin  She  was,  moreover,  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  gave  her  lc8*K>ns  in  politics,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  fully  qualified  for  her  post ;  and  by  whose 
advice  she  confirmed  the  king  in  his  dislike  for  the  cardinal, 
and  gave  every  important  office  to  her  own  creatures.  Madame 
de  Chateauroux  was,  nevertheless,  deeply  convinced,  like  ^Ih- 
dame  de  Tencin,  of  the  necessity  of  some  radical  change  in  the 
government  Of  the  confusion  by  wliich  it  was  characterised 
■he  spoke  thus  to  a  friend  :  "  I  could  not  have  believed  all 
that  I  now  see ;  if  no  remedy  is  administered  to  this  state  of 
things^  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  a  great  bouUvcncmenC 
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Though  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Chateaurouz  was  good,  the 
means  she  took  to  effect  it  were  not  equally  praiseworthy. 
Reckless  of  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  and  desiring 
ardently  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great  and  admired  monarch, 
she  partly  precipitated  France  into  a  fatal  war,  destined  to 
humble  Austria,  and  raise  the  unhappy  Charles  VII.  to  the 
throne  of  that  empire.  Like  another  Agnes  Sorel,  she  urged 
the  king  to  take  the  command  of  his  army,  and  resolved  to 
accompany  him.  This  Louis  forbade ;  but  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauroux,  taking  the  advice  of  Richelieu,  her  relative  and 
most  devoted  courtier,  privately  followed  Louis  XV.  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition :  she  was  accompanied  by  her  sister, 
Madame  de  Lauragais,  who  shared  with  her  the  king's  favour. 
Two  princesses  of  the  blood,  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  formerly 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  and  the  Princess  of  Conti,  unblush- 
ingly  followed  in  the  train  of  the  royal  favourites. 

The  king  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  army 
and  the  provinces ;  but  when  his  mistress  appeared  everywhere 
with  him,  this  feeling  was  changed  to  one  of  deep  indignation 
at  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  royal  profligacy.  The  king's 
sudden  and  dangerous  illness  at  Metz  tended  to  increase  this 
feeling.  Two  parties  were  now  formed  around  the  sick-bed  of 
the  monarch.  The  religious  party,  attached  to  the  devout 
Marie  Lecsinska,  asserted  that  his  most  Christian  Migesty 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Church  could  not  die  without  receiv- 
ing the  last  sacraments ;  the  condition  on  which  they  would 
be  administered  to  him  being  the  public  dismissal  of  his  para- 
mour. The  other  party,  that  of  Madame  de  Chateaorooz, 
contended  that  the  king  was  not  beyond  hope,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  keep  him  in  this  belief  Divided  between  his 
love  for  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  and  his  terrors  of  eternal 
punishment,  Louis  XV.  knew  not  how  to  act  Religioiis 
dread  at  length  prevailed  :  for  a  servile  fear,  and  not  sincere 
penitence,  was  the  only  feeling  his  weak  mind  could  know. 
The  king  ended  by  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  confessor : 
he  publicly  begged  the  queen*s  pardon,  expressed  bis  sonow 
for  the  evil  example  he  had  set  to  his  subjects^  |uid  ordered 
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Madame  de  Chateanroux  and  her  sister  to  be  dismissed.  This 
was  done  by  her  enemies  with  every  mark  of  contempt.  The 
two  women,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  conrtiers,  left  the  house 
where  the  king  was  lying  ill,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
populace ;  from  whose  fury  they  had  to  be  protected  during 
the  whole  of  their  journey  to  Paiis. 

The  king  had  scarcely  made  this  sacrifice  to  his  fears  of 
eternity  when  he  recovered.  The  joy  of  the  whole  nation 
was  80  deep  and  real,  that  the  monarch  justly  received  the 
title  of  bien-ami6.  The  churches,  which  during  his  illness 
had  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  worshippers  petitioning 
Heaven  in  his  behalf,  now  resounded  with  joyful  Te  Deums 
This  feeling  of  gladness  was  greatly  increased  by  a  universal 
belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  repentance.  The  poissardes 
of  the  Halle  observed,  in  their  own  significant  and  impressive 
language,  that  if  the  king  took  back  his  mistress  he  might 
die  without  getting  so  much  as  a  Pater  or  an  Ave  from  them. 
This  was  the  greatest  threat  of  the  women  who  exulted  over 
the  fate  of  Louis  XVL,  and  followed  Marie- Antoinette  to  the 
■caffbld. 

When  the  king  was  fully  recovered,  and  had  returned  to 
Vemilles,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  melancholy  abstraction,  of  which 
the  courtiers  easily  suspected  the  motive.  The  repentance  of 
Louis  XV.  had  never  been  heartfelt :  it  sprang  from  terror ; 
and  now  that  the  death  he  had  feared  seemed  once  more  dis- 
tamt,  he  felt  both  mortified  at  the  humiliating  part  he  had 
acted,  and  grieved  at  the  loss  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux. 
Unable,  or  rather  unwilling,  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  his 
love,  he  privately  sought  his  injured  and  now  neglected  mia- 
treas.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  soon  known ;  for  in  a 
Cbw  days  Maurepas,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  duchess,  called 
upon  her,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly, 
Immbly  requested  her,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  foigive  the 
ligiirioiu  manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  during  his 
MMJm^u  illness,  as  well  as  to  return  to  his  court  Madame 
de  Chi^aaaroiix,  who  was  then  slightly  indisposed,  answered, 
that  aa  soon  as  she  was  recovered  she  should  be  happy  to 
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obey  the  king's  commaiids.  This  mortification  had  been  in- 
flicted, at  her  reqnest,  on  Maurepas,  as  the  first  of  those  steps 
of  retaliation,  in  which  her  haughty  temper  abeady  meant  to 
indulge  on  her  return  to  court.  But  to  that  station,  which 
she  had  purchased  at  the  cost  of  peace  and  honour,  she 
was  never  destined  to  return :  her  illness  soon  assumed  an 
alarming  character,  and  ere  long  the  doctors  declared  her  case 
hopeless.  In  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of  Maurepas  she  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  forgiving  Madame  de  Mailly,  and  with 
promises  of  future  penance  on  her  lips ;"  to  verify  which,  life 
was  not  granted  to  her. 

The  death  of  lus  mistress  overwhelmed  the  king  with 
despair :  it  is  said  she  was  the  only  woman  he  ever  really  and 
sincerely  loved.  During  her  brief  illness  he  shewed  the 
greatest  grief,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  up  everywhere 
for  her  recovery.  The  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was, 
like  that  of  her  sister,  attributed  to  poison;  bat  the  only 
proof  of  this  assertion  was  the  fear  her  return  to  court  excited 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  imprudently  declared  them- 
selves her  enemies  at  Metz.  Madame  de  Chateauronx  was 
buried  with  great  privacy  in  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice.  An 
armed  escort  accompanied  her  coffin  to  the  grave,  lest  the 
hatred  of  the  populace  should  vent  itself  on  her  senseless 
remains. 

This  hatred  was  scarcely  justified.  Without  seeking  to 
palliate  her  errors,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Madame  de 
Chateauroux  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  women  by  whom 
she  was  succeeded.  She  did  not,  like  them,  make  an  open 
traffic  of  her  power :  on  being  once  offered  a  large  sum  in 
order  to  favour  an  individual  at  court,  she  refused  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  Her  sense  of  the  d^radation  of  her 
position  was  never  entirely  obliterated.  The  dignified  gentle- 
ness of  the  injured  queen  always  affected  her  painfully :  she 
confessed  herself  humbled  in  her  presence.  The  pure  and 
suffering  Marie  Lecsinska  could  have  asked  for  no  greater 
vengeance  to  fall  on  the  haughty  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
than  this  feeling  of  humiliation  and  shame.    It  would  also  be 
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unjust  to  deny  Madame  de  Chateauroux  the  merit  of  having 
sought  to  rouse  Louis  XV.  from  the  state  of  apathetic  indol- 
ence into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  means  she  took  were 
injudicious,  and  led  to  new  misfortunes ;  but  her  aim  was 
noble.  Experience  might  have  taught  her  a  better  use  of  her 
power.  Had  that  power  lasted,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  would,  if  her  life  had  been  prolonged,  Louis  XV.  might 
have  been  another  man. 

The  people,  however,  hated  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  with- 
out regard  to  the  good  or  evil  she  might  effect,  because  she 
seemed  to  them  the  personification  of  royal  profligacy  in  its 
worst  form.  It  was  a  &ct  beyond  dispute  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded her  two  eldest  sisters  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  she  had  shared  that  favour  with 
her  sister,  Madame  de  Lauragais.  A  corrupted  court  might 
look  with  indifference  on  such  things  :  nor  was  royal  profligacy 
treated  with  much  severity  in  the  philosophic  circles ;  but  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  where  the  sense  of  morality  and  decency 
still  survived,  such  facts,  linked  with  the  sovereign's  name, 
only  excited  abhorrence  and  disgust.  It  did  not  tend  to  soften 
this  feeling  that,  whilst  the  king  forgot  his  duties  and  every 
honourable  thought  in  gtiilty  indulgences,  the  state  of  the 
conntry  daily  became  worse.  The  unhappy  and  oppressed 
peasantry  were  the  principal  sufferers.  The  nobles  themselves 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  so  much  misery. 
In  the  year  1739,  fifty  years  before  the  French  Revolution, 
whilst  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  the  crops  were 
of  average  abimdance,  men,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
contemporary  minister,  died  by  thousands,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  appease  with  gross  the  cravings  of  hunger.  AVhen 
the  king  was  once  holding  his  council,  his  relative  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  placed  on  the  table  before  him  a  piece  of  bread 
made  of  heath,  uttering  the  ominous  words  : — "  Sire,  this  is 
the  food  of  your  subjects."  The  general  misery  spread  even 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  and  still  more  unwelcome 
intimations  of  the  truth  than  those  which  came  from  his  coun- 
sellors met  the  king's  ears.     When  he  traversed  the  suburbs 
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of  Paris,  whilst  going  to  his  pleasure  seats,  the  people  no 
longer  cried  out,  **  Vive  le  Roi !"  but  "Famine"  and  "Bread!** 
Once,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  he  met  a 
peasant  on  horseback,  carrying  a  coffin  before  him.  "  For 
whom  is  that  coffin  ?"  asked  the  king,  stopping.     "  For  a  man 

of ."     «  Of  what  did  he  die  r     "  Of  hunger,"  abruptly 

said  the  peasant,  looking  at  him  fixedly  as  he  spoke.  The 
king  asked  no  more  questions,  but  spurred  his  horse,  and  rode 
on. 

Was  there  nothing  in  this  reply  of  a  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign ?  No  warning  of  a  lowering  future  ?  Nothing  beyond 
the  mere  intimation  that  a  man  had  died  of  hunger,  within 
a  few  steps,  perhaps,  of  the  royal  Versailles,  that  seat  of  cor- 
rupt luxury  ?  If  there  was  anjrthing  more,  Louis  XV.  heeded 
it  not :  casting  the  burden  of  his  sins  on  his  innocent  descend- 
ant, leaving  him  to  expiate  the  accumulated  evils  of  ages,  Le 
strove  to  forget  what  he  had  heard,  and  sought  not  to  learn 
more. 

It  is  not  without  deep  reluctance  that  we  have  paused  in 
our  task,  in  order  to  place  before  our  readers  these  pictures  of 
royal  profligacy ;  but  they  were  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  what  has  preceded,  as  well  as  to  the  full  oomprehenaion 
of  what  is  to  follow.  Will  it  be  wondered  at  that  such  a 
court  should  have  little  power  f  That,  whilst  royal  courtesans 
governed  the  political  kingdom,  the  social  world  sought,  if  not 
a  purer,  at  least  a  freer  and  more  intellectual  atmosphere!  It 
was  this  corrupt  weakness  of  the  court,  and  that  increaaing 
influence  of  society,  which  raised  the  formidable  •power  of  the 
most  celebrated  man  of  tlie  age  :  it  was  these  which  gave  him 
the  keen  weapon  of  ridicule  he  wielded  so  ruthlessly  and  so 
long  ;  which  made  him  protest  by  cynical  writings  against 
cynical  abuses,  and  prepared  the  destruction  of  the  brUliant 
society  which  almost  worshipped  the  name  of  Voltaire. 

Nor  was  this  society  unconscious  of  its  own  fate.  Three 
women,  with  that  instinctive  foresight  which  arises  from  the 
keenness  of  their  perceptions,  had  already  predicted  the  tssae 
of  all  this.     The  honest  indignation  of  MademoiaeUe  Ate^ 
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the  sense  of  MadAine  de  Tencin,  and  the  love  of  Madame  de 
Chateaurooz,  led  them  to  the  same  oondosions :  the  forth- 
coming and  inevitable  min  of  the  state.  It  is  a  great  but 
common  error  to  suppose  that  only  a  few  statesmen  like 
Tnrgot,  and  that  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  could 
foretell  what  was  then  visible  to  every  one.  The  predictions 
of  the  three  ladies  already  quoted,  if  less  detailed  and  elo- 
quent, are  fully  as  significant,  and  have  undoubtedly  the  merit 
of  priority.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  think  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  future  crisis,  then  generally  felt  in  society,  was 
one  *^  to  which  only  the  manly  and  far-seeing  mind  of  Turgot 
could  give  complete  utterance,  by  predicting,  as  we  find  him 
doing,  that  society  was  then  hurrying  on  to  some  frightful 
convulsion."  • 

Such  feelings  naturally  added  to  the  power  of  the  philoso- 
phic and  literary  circles.  It  is  true  these  circles  were  far 
firom  being  pure  ;  their  licentiousness  was  even  the  more  re- 
pulsive that  it  was  accompanied  by  so  much  intellect :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  in  intellect,  an 
irresistible  attraction  ;  inducing  men,  not  to  excuse,  but  to 
suffer  its  errors,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  by  which  they  are 
redeemed.  Intellect  is  the  source  of  moral  greatness  and 
excellence.  If  it  has  been  i)erverted,  if  the  divine  gift  has* 
been  turned  into  evil,  yet,  even  from  that  very  i)erver8ion, 
future  good  may  arise.  Never  was  this  principle  more  for- 
cibly illustrated  than  in  the  times  of  v^hich  we  are  s(>eaking. 
Against  the  sensual  profligacy  of  falling  monarchy,  arose  the 
formidable  array  of  intellectual  licence.  Tlie  rulers  of  France 
had  recklessly  trampled  on  every  raonil  right.  The  philoso- 
phers as  ruthlessly  destroyed  every  divine  tic,  which,  by  link- 
ing man  to  Heaven,  so  firmly  knits  him  to  his  brother  man. 

With  the  rudeness  of  the  Middle  Ages  vanished  those  stern 
and  chivalrous  virtues  which  have  rendered  them  immortal. 
The  philosophers  acted  as  though  tluy  had  resolved  that  not 
even  the  memory  of  those  heroic  times  should  remain  as  a 

*  Letten  of  Einincut  }Vrt<jn»  to  Ehivid  Ihiuie.  Introductory  n<  tioe  by 
J.  II.  Burton. 
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link  between  the  degenerated  descendanta  of  Bayard  and 
Dugueselin  and  the  sons  of  the  serfs  :  the  pore  and  hallowed 
name  of  the  maiden  who  freed  her  country  from  the  stranger's 
yoke  was  held  up  to  scorn  in  licentious  strains.  Everywhere 
the  past  was  insulted  and  reviled  ;  everywhere  moral  ruins, 
more  fearful  than  the  empty  and  violated  tombs  of  the  royal 
dead  in  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis  during  the  Revolution,  met 
the  beholdcr*s  eye  :  for  on  the  human  mind  there  had  fallen 
a  blight,  which  will  make  the  eighteenth  century  appear  for 
ever  as  a  wide  and  fearful  gulf  between  the  past  and  the 
future  of  France. 

There  is  greatness  in  this  power  of  intellect.  True,  it  went 
too  far ;  true,  it  added  to  the  work  of  destruction ;  but,  let 
it  be  remembered,  the  "  mission  **  of  the  times  was  to  destroy, 
not  to  erect  or  create.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  life  may  spring  even  from  corruption  and  decay ; 
and  if  institutions  perish,  there  is  a  power  of  truth  in  the 
heart  of  man  which  cannot  die. 


CHAPTER  in. 

VOLTAIBE  AND  MADAME  DTT  CHATKLKT. 

The  Dame  of  Yoltairo  fills  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  seldom  been  given  to  one  man,  and  that  man  an 
author,  to  exercise  so  great  a  power  as  that  which  he  possessed. 
By  identifying  himself  with  all  the  passions,  feelings,  and  pre- 
judices of  his  contemporaries;  by  clothing  them  with  that 
brilliant  style  in  which  he  expressed  his  keen  scepticism  and 
easy  Epicurean  philosophy,  he  natundly  became  the  great 
organ  of  the  age  :  a  mission  which  only  his  vast  and  versatile 
mind  could  fiilfiL 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  eighteenth  century  with- 
out alluding  to  Voltaire.  More  is  necessary  in  this  case; 
since  Ins  fate  closely  connected  him  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  those  times,  the  well-known  Madame  du 
Chatdet  Voltaire  has  received,  as  the  penalty  of  his  high 
Came,  <too  much  unqualified  praise  and  opprobrium.  He  was 
neither  the  perfect  being  his  partisans  idolised  nor  the  monster 
his  enemies  reviled.  The  feeling  of  hatred  against  him  has 
been  too  bitter  and  unrelenting.  This  feeling  was  excited  by 
his  opinions,  and  not  by  his  actions.  It  is  the  doctrines  he 
professed,  and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  he  professed 
them,  that  drew  down  so  much  animadversion  on  his  name. 
In  his  life,  Voltaire  resembled  other  men :  if  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  acts  of  petty  spite  and  revenge  unworthy  of  any 
man,  many  noble  and  generous  actions  nevertheless  honour 
his  memory.  His  errors  were  chiefly  the  rarak  of  the  times 
on  which  he  was  cast :  had  he  lived  in  a  free  ooontry,  and  in 
a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  which  surrounded  him,  he  vould 
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neither  have  sinned  so  deeply,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  would  he 
have  won  so  much  fame  and  power. 

But  Voltaire  came  at  a  period  when  faith  and  morality  were 
almost  equally  weak ;  when  institutions  were  hastening  to 
their  inevitable  decay ;  and  he  brought  with  him  one  of  those 
sarcastic  and  sceptical  dispositions  which  are  of  every  time, 
though  they  can  only  fulfil  their  destructive  task  at  an  epoch 
of  general  weakness  and  degradation.  The  scepticism  of  Vol- 
taire was  displayed  even  in  the  Jesuit  college  where  he  waA 
educated,  and  where  one  of  the  fathers  foretold  that  he  would 
prove  the  relentless  foe  of  religion.  No  external  influences 
removed  those  early  signs  of  infidelity  from  the  mind  of  the 
young  Arouet — such  was  his  real  name.  The  profligate  Abb^ 
de  Chateauneuf  introduced  him  into  the  coterie  of  the  old 
Ninon  de  FEnclos,  where  the  youth  was  confirmed  in  the  free 
and  Epicurean  Deism  he  ever  after  professed.  When  the 
unknown  Arouet  had  become  M.  de  Voltaire  the  celebrated 
author,  he  found  in  his  ambitious  vanity  a  still  greater  induce- 
ment to  follow  the  creed  of  the  profligate  and  elegant  society 
whose  approbation  he  always  courted  with  passionate  eager- 
ness. 

That  his  scepticism  was  neither  very  bold  nor  original,  the 
timidity  of  his  earlier  works  clearly  prove&  Success,  by  re- 
vealing to  him  the  extent  of  his  power,  first  rendered  him  reck- 
less and  free :  whilst  the  world  for  which  he  wrote  admired 
him,  and  shared  his  feelings,  Voltaire  might  well  despise' 
the  paltiy  persecutions  of  a  weak  government  Had  he  ap- 
peared at  another  period,  and  attacked  the  prevalent  opinions 
of  society  with  the  same  perseverance  he  displayed  in  attack- 
ing things  that  were  falling  to  ruin,  he  could  justly  have  been 
tenned  a  daring  thinker.  As  it  was,  he  had  little  claim  to 
that  title.  The  world  was  with  him,  and  he  knew  it  well :  he 
knew  that  even  those  whose  position  bound  them  to  persecute 
him  openly,  favoured  him  and  his  doctrine  in  the  secret  of 
their  hearts ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  might  well  act  as 
a  compensation  for  whatever  annoyances  he  had  to  endure. 

From  the  first,  Voltaire  was  guided  by  the  desire  of  saocess. 
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He  attacked  wliat  he  belieyed  to  be  error,  and  what  he  sup- 
ported he  considered  to  be  the  truth ;  but,  in  all  that  he  up- 
held and  opposed,  he  was  not  actuated  by  that  singleness  of 
purpose  which  elevates  and  purifies  the  mind.  It  was  in  this 
respect  that  Voltaire  was  eminently  a  sceptic  Faith  was  not 
in  hia  nature  :  he  never  had  that  fervent  and  disinterested  love 
of  truth  which,  even  in  an  erroneous  cause,  can  make  heroes 
and  martyrs.  He  wrote  for  glory  and  distinction  :  a  few  court 
favours^  without  changing  his  creed,  would  have  kept  him 
silent.  It  is  this  want  of  earnestness,  and  not  merely  his 
soeptidsm,  that  ought  to  be  condeihned.  What  right  had  the 
man  wh6  valued  his  own  opinions  so  little,  to  insult  and  revile 
the  creed  of  others  ?  What  right  had  he,  for  the  gratification 
of  hb  vanity,  to  sow  doubt  and  dismay  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  believed  and  found  consolation  in  that  belief? 

There  is  much  in  this  that  explains  the  inconsistency  of 
Voltaire's  attacks  on  llevelation,  the  insincerity  by  which  he 
disgraced  and  forwarded  his  cause,  and  the  perfidious  use  which 
he  made  of  ridicule,  where,  if  truth  was  with  him,  reasoning 
ought  to  have  sufficed.  It  was  thus  that  he  gratified  his 
insatiable  wish  for  fame  :  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  morality  and  an  honourable  independence.  Voltaire 
was,  however,  by  the  nature  of  his  mind,  less  guilty  than  this 
assertion  may  at  first  seem  to  imply.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
had  no  fixed  principles  on  any  subject :  he  passed  from  one 
impression  to  another  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  almost  un- 
equalled. He  was  susceptible  of  any  emotion ;  and  though 
sense  and  sarcasm  predominated  in  his  mind,  they  never  ruled 
it  entirely.  This  infinite  variety  of  impulses,  which  gave  so 
great  a  charm  to  his  style,  rendered  his  character  an  extraordi- 
nary compound  of  the  most  opi>0{Ute  qualities  and  defects. 
Voltaire  was,  at  the  same  time,  generous  and  vindictive ;  in- 
dependent, and  yet  a  flatterer  of  the  great ;  timid,  and  ever 
committing  himself  by  new  acts  of  imprudence  :  he  even  recoii« 
died  the  seeming  im|)os8ibility  of  warm  but  transient  enthu- 
siasm accompanied  by  a  scoffing  scepticism. 

But  Voltaire,  in  good  or  in  evil,  never  went  beyond  mere 
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impulse.  There  is  nothing  great  in  his  private  or  in  his  public 
life.  Those  who  loved  and  admired  him  most,  confessed  that 
the  endless  vivacity  of  his  mind  wearied  even  whilst  it  dazzled. 
He  passed  from  childish  impatience  to  rapturous  admiration, 
and  from  that  again  to  deep  sarcasm  and  irony ;  but  whichever 
mood  he  took,  it  was  marred  by  the  want  of  that  stability 
of  principle,  without  which  a  character  will  ever  fail  in  grace 
and  harmony. 

The  writings  of  Voltaire  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind. 
They  have  all  the  vivacity  and  versatility  of  talent  by  which 
he  was  characterised.  HiS  prose  is  still  unrivalled  for  clear- 
ness, purity,  and  elegance.  As  a  poet — ^if,  indeed,  Voltaire 
may  be  called  a  poet — ^he  ranks  infinitely  lower.  All  his 
works  are  disfigured  by  that  intolerant  and  declamatory  tone 
which  contributed  to  their  immense  success,  but  which  has 
been  justly  reproved  by  posterity.  Great  geniuses  belong  to 
every  age  :  Voltaire  was  essentially  the  man  of  his  own  times. 
He  had,  indeed,  no  aspirations  higher  than  those  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived :  that  world  was  moral,  was  great 
enough  for  him.  He  was  indifferent  to  serious  political 
changes  :  his  tastes  and  feelings  were  essentially  aristocratic. 
At  the  same  time  lus  keen  and  practical  good  sense  made  him 
desire  ardently  the  total  freedom  and  independence  of  thought 
— the  true  basis  of  every  other  fireedom — and  the  absence  of 
which  was  doubly  galling  to  a  mind  so  impatient  of  restraint 
as  was  his.  These  remarks  on  Voltaire  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended as  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  extraordinary  and 
varied  character ;  they  were  introduced  because,  however  de- 
ficient they  may  be,  the  subject  of  this  work  rendered  them 
indispensable. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fate  of  Voltaire  was 
closely  linked  with  that  of  an  eminent  woman  of  those  times, 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  whose  commanding  mind  understood 
and  commented  on  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and  entitled  her  to 
the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  her  by  M.  Ampere  :  "  Cest 
un  g6uie  en  gdom^trie ! "  Emilie  Gabrielle  de  Breteuil  had 
received  a  classical  education,  to  which  was  united  every  ac- 
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complishment  then  in  fashion;  she  had  an  excellent  know- 
lodge  of  Latin,  Italian,  and  English.  Her  parents  married 
her  in  her  nineteenth  year  to  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet^  an 
honest  but  commonplace  man  considerably  her  senior. 

The  young  marchioness  made  her  appearance  in  the  world 
with  much  6clat  She  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  her  blue 
eyes,  dark  hair,  and  expressive  countenance  entitled  her,  in 
youth,  to  the  epithet  of  handsome.  Her  great  talents  long 
renudned  unsuspected.  The  world  only  saw  in  her  a  fine 
woman  who  sang  and  played  exquisitely,  and  who  seemed 
passionately  fond  of  dress,  hunting,  and  cavagnole.  The 
Duke  of  Richelieu  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  for 
gallantry;  few  of  the  women  to  whom  he  paid  any  atten- 
tion had  sufficient  principle  to  resist  him.  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  whose  ideas  of  morality  were  those  of  her  time, 
proved  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  connexion 
between  her  and  the  duke  was,  however,  extremely  brief,  and 
ended — very  differently  from  most  of  his  love  intrigues — in 
a  sincere  and  mutual  friendship.  Madame  du  Chatelet  after- 
wards alluded  to  this  transient  liaison,  in  her  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  levity  char- 
acteristic of  the  period.  "Who  would  have  thought,"  she 
wTote  to  her  former  lover,  after  a  fit  of  illness,  "  that  friend- 
ship coald  have  caused  me  to  be  regretted  by  Madame  de 
Richelieu,  Voltaire,  and  you  7  I  scarcely  hoped  for  love  to 
do  this.  We  are  happy  only  by  these  two  feelings.  I  con- 
fess that  in  them  lies  all  the  happiness  of  my  life."  And 
further  on,  **I  believe  in  my  own  worth  since  I  begin  to 
think  that  you  have  a  sincere  friendship  for  me.  You  know 
my  heart,  and  how  really  engrossed  it  is  now  "—{by  Voltaire) 
— "I  feel  proud  of  loving  in  you  the  friend  of  my  lover. 
This  feeling  would  add  to  the  pleasure  which  I  find  in  our 
friendship,  if  I  had  not  embittered  it.  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self for  having  entertained  any  other  feeling  for  you,  however 
slight  it  may  have  been-"  Of  \)oot  M.  du  Chatelet,  or  of 
regret  at  deceiving  him,  not  one  word. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  loved  pleasure,  but  she  was  not  fitted 
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for  a  merely  worldly  life.  Wearied  of  dissipation,  she  entered 
with  ardour  on  the  study  of  the  exact  sciencea  The  brilliant 
but  shallow  Maupertuis  was  her  teacher  in  geometry.  He 
then  enjoyed  that  high  degree  of  female  admiration  which 
first  fired  the  emulation  of  Helvetius.  Whenever  he  walked 
in  the  Tuileries,  Maupertuis  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
elegant  and  fashionable  women.  Geometry  was  then  as  much 
the  rage  as  were  the  pantins  at  a  later  period.  With  some 
ladies  it  went  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  study  under  the 
admired  teacher.  A  kind  of  pla3rful  rivalry  subsisted  between 
Madame  de  Eichelieu  and  Madame  du  Chatelet^  for  the 
lessons  of  their  mutual  friend,  Maupertuis.  With  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  the  matter  was  not,  however,  merely  one  of 
fashion ;  as  was  proved  by  the  rapid  progress  which  she  made 
in  a  science  for  which  her  mind  was  strikingly  adapted.  She 
was  studying  the  works  of  Newton  when  she  met  Voltaire,  then 
recently  returned  from  England,  and,  like  her,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Newton*s  sublime  discoveries.  This  similarity  of 
tastes  proved  the  first  link  between  these  two  kindred  spirits, 
and  originated  the  long  and  celebrated  connexion  between  the 
divine  Emilie  and  the  great  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
^  Enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  still  more  of  her  passionate 
devotion  to  science,  Voltaire  addressed  his  fair  mistress,  under 
the  appropriate  name  of  Urania,  in  a  very  tender  strain. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  was  then  in  her  twenty-eighth  year. 
Voltaire  was  twelve  years  her  senior.  The  loose  maxims  of 
the  time  justified  their  connexion  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
and  in  their  own.  They  might  indeed  have  adopted  a  higher 
and  nobler  standard  of  morality,  but  that  they  did  not  do  so 
must  be  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  one  of  regret.  As  it 
grew  more  polished  and  sceptical,  the  aristocracy  lost  those 
virtues  which  can  only  exist  in  ages  of  a  severe  and  enthusi- 
astic faith.  The  chivalrous  honour  of  man,  and  the  chastity 
of  woman,  first  yielded  to  the  corrupting  breath  of  the  times. 
The  philosophy  which  both  the  lovers  professed,  was,  more- 
over, neither  severe  nor  restrictive  :  as  their  conduct,  indeed, 
plainly  shewed.     Madame  du  Chatelet  was  one.  of  the  first 
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ladies  of  the  aristocracy  who  joined  the  philosophic  party ; 
but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  her  connexion  with  Voltaire,  she  still 
observed  appearances,  which  her  position  in  the  world  did 
not  allow  her  to  neglect,  and  accordingly  attended  mass  with 
her  lover,  whilst,  like  him,  she  secretly  wrote  against  Revela- 
tion,    The  same  spirit  of  policy  made  Voltaire  in  his  youth 
write  verses  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour,  whilst 
he  attacked  Christianity  in  private.     Scepticism  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  bold  and  open  tone  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
distinguished.     Men  still  paid  a  vain  show  of  outward  respect 
to  what  they  secretly  hated,  idly  thinking  that  this  dangerous 
irreverence  would  not  pass  beyond  their  own  privileged  ranks. 
Never  was  so  much  inconsistency  of  conduct  disj)layed.     The 
necessity  of  a  religion  for  the  inferior  classes  was  contemptu- 
ously acknowledged  by  those  who  undermined  it,  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  advantages  of  wealth   and   station   they 
enjoyed  rested  on  what  they  termed  the  ignorance  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  poor.     If  the  privileges  of  rank  were  founded 
on  folly  and  iigustice,  and  if  that  religion  which  commands 
to  bear  injustice  patiently  was  a  dream,  what  security  had 
they  ?     It  seems  incredible  that  self-interest  should  not  have 
checked  all  those  philosophic  and  liberal  tendencies,  in  the 
upper  ranks  at  least.     But  it  is  a  testimony  to  eternal  truth, 
that  even  those  who  are  to  suffer  most  by  its  progress  are 
involuntarily  induced  to  forward  its  cause.     Much  of  error  as 
the  growing  philosophy  contained,  it  nevertheless  originated 
in  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  and  worthlessness  of  existing 
institutions.     The  only  real  matt€r  of  surprise  is,  that  the 
philosophic  aristocracy,  who,  whilst  they  acknowledged  their 
privileges  to  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  were  no  wise 
disposed  to  relinquish  them,  should  have  thought  of  confining 
their  feelings  to  themselves.     There  can  be  no  attempt  more 
futile,  none  which  shews  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  by  which  society  is  governed,  than  that  which  would 
endeavour  to  limit  good  or  evil  knowledge  to  one  peculiar 
class.     Sooner  or  Liter  it  must  pass   the  barrier  fixed  by 
human  vanity  and  pride. 
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The  knowledge  which  the  reader  already  possesses  of  the 
maxims  of  those  times,  will  explain  why  the  connexion  of 
Voltaire  and  Madame  da  Chatelet  was  considered  neither 
guilty  nor  unusual  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived  No 
one  therefore  expressed  any  surprise  when  Voltaire  took  up 
his  residence  at  Cirey,  a  splendid  chateau  which  M.  dn 
Chatelet  possessed  in  the  province  of  Lorraine.  As  it  was 
necessary,  however,  to  observe  appearances,  Voltaire  protested 
that  his  attachment  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  purely 
platonic  "  I  confess,"  he  observed,  "  that  she  is  tyrannical : 
one  must  talk  about  metaphysics  when  the  temptation  is  to 
talk  of  love.  Ovid  was  formerly  my  master,  it  is  now  the 
turn  of  Locke.**  M.  du  Chatelet  either  did  not  suspect  the 
truth,  or  if  he  did,  he  felt  indiflferent  to  it  He  certainly 
raised  no  objection  to  the  sojourn  of  Voltaire  under  his  roof, 
and  was  rather  flattered  at  being  considered  the  host  and 
patron  of  a  man  already  enjoying  European  fame.  As  he 
spent  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time  with  his  regiment,  his 
presence  proved  little  or  no  restraint  to  the  lovers,  who  treated 
him  with  great  respect. 

The  fifteen  years  which  he  spent  at  Cirey  were  perhaps  the 
happiest  Voltaire  ever  knew,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
differences  which  arose  between  him  and  Madame  du  Chatelet 
To  a  man  so  eminently  intellectual  as  he  was,  so  much  attached 
to  every  elegance  and  refinement  of  private  life,  no  woman, 
unless  one  almost  as  highly  gifted  as  himself,  could  have  long 
proved  attractive.  Such,  if  the  praise  of  a  lover  is  to  be 
trusted,  was  Madame  du  Chatelet : — 

**  L'esprit  sublime  et  la  delicatesse, 
L'oubli  charmant  de  sa  propre  beauts, 
L'amiti6  tendre  et  ramour  emport^, 
Sont  les  attraits  de  ma  belle  maitreMe." 

The  mind  of  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  greatly  superior  to 
her  personal  attractions,  and  even  to  her  learning.  Without 
excusing  her  relaxed  morals,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  not- 
withstanding her  errors,  she  possessed  great  qualities.  As  a 
friend,  she  was  devoted  and  sincere.     Her  attachment  for 
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Voltaire  was  full  of  truth  and  earnestness.  She  made  it  her 
constant  task  to  soothe  his  susceptible  vanity,  hushing  up  by 
her  personal  influence  the  ridicule  his  imprudences  so  often 
excited,  and  concealing  from  him  those  contemptible  libels  of 
his  enemies,  by  which  he  was  so  deeply  distressed  during  his 
whole  lifetime.  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  herself  nobly  in. 
different  to  such  attacks.  On  being  shewn  one  day  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  she  had  not  been  spared,  she  calmly  observed, 
"  If  the  author  has  lost  his  time  in  writing  such  nonsense,  I 
-shall  not  lose  mine  in  reading  it/*  She  learned  the  next  day 
that  the  guilty  individual  had  been  imprisoned,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  obtain  his  release.  She  succeeded,  but  never  let 
him  know  from  whom  he  had  received  this  favour. 

Few  women  of  her  time  were  so  free  as  Madame  du  Chatelet 
from  that  intriguing  spirit  and  thirst  for  distinction  by  which 
almost  all  were  then  possessed.  Science  she  loved  for  its  own 
sake :  for  the  pure  and  exquisite  delights  it  yielded  to  her 
inquiring  mind,  and  not  for  the  paltry  gratification  of  being 
considered  a  learned  womaa  She  never  sought  to  gather  a 
literary  coterie  around  her ;  never  shewed  the  least  wish  Ut 
dictate  in  matters  of  which  she  was  so  excellent  a  judge. 
Many  persons  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  associating 
remained  unconscioiis  of  her  great  talents,  so  little  did  she 
care  to  display  them.  Indifferent  to  praise,  unless  when  it 
came  from  experienced  judges,  and  then  she  probably  felt  it 
to  be  her  due,  she  always  disdained  the  ea.sy  advantage  of 
shining  amongst  the  ignorant.  It  was  this  love  of  science  for 
its  own  sake,  this  haughty  contempt  of  easy  and  showy  suc- 
cess, that  rendered  Madame  du  Chatelet  infinitely  superior  to 
the  women  with  whom  she  mingled  ;  and  which  almost  mad- 
dened the  envious  Madame  du  Deff&nd,  whilst  it  even  dij»- 
composed  the  philosophy  of  the  more  amiable  Madame  de 
StaaL 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  morality 
and  religion  set  apart,  the  character  of  Madame  du  Chatelet 
was  far  from  being  a  faultless  one.  With  all  her  philosophy, 
she  was  as  proud  of  her  rank  and  birth  as  any  court  lady. 
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She  treated  her  inferiors  mth  a  cold  superciliousness^  that 
shewed  she  fully  felt  their  vast  distance  from  herself.  Her 
delicacy  on  many  points  was  nowise  remarkable.  According 
to  Madame  de  Graffingy,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  all 
the  letters  that  left  Cirey  or  came  to  it,  probably  fearing  lest 
anything  concerning  herself  or  Voltaire  should  be  divulged. 
Her  temper  was  violent  and  imperious.  She  ruled  despoticany 
over  her  lover,  and  left  him  very  litde  personal  freedom. 
Had  he  yielded  entirely  to  her  influence  in  literary  matters^ 
he  would  have  written  fewer  tragedies,  and  devoted  more  of 
his  time  to  science  and  history.  It  was  indeed  chiefly  to 
comply  with  her  wishes  that  he  wrote  "  UEssai  sur  les  Moeurs  et 
I'Esprit  des  Nations."  The  good  qualities  of  Madame  da  Chate- 
let  consisted  more  in  a  certain  haughty  independence  of  mind, 
in  an  untiring  affection  for  those  whom  she  loved,  than  in  any 
very  amiable  traits.  She  was  deficient  in  gentleness  and  in 
many  of  the  most  winning  qiialities  of  woman,  but  there  was 
nevertheless  in  her  so  little  affectation  and  intrigue,  and  so 
much  of  what  was  good  and  true,  as  to  command  respect,  at 
an  epoch  when  other  women,  possessing  her  position  in  life 
and  her  great  mental  acquirements,  would  not  have  rested 
satisfied  until  they  had  made  France  and  all  Europe  echo 
with  their  praises. 

It  was  by  her  simplicity  of  manner,  as  well  as  by  the  great 
solidity  of  her  judgment,  that  Madame  du  Chatelet  channed 
Voltaire ;  too  keen  a  judge  of  eveiything  like  affectation  to 
tolerate  it  long.  Even  as  it  was,  his  satirical  vein  could  not 
always  refrain  from  an  indirect  sneer  at  the  divine  £milie*8 
enthusiastic  pursuit  of  algebra,  which  was  somewhat  singa- 
larly  mingled  with  more  frivolous  tastes.  Madame  du  Chate- 
let appears  to  have  been  very  much  attached  to  pampcmif  a 
favourite  ornament  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Voltaire  ob- 
serves, in  his  correspondence  : — 

'*  Cette  belle  kme  est  tme  ^toff^ 
Qu'elle  brode  en  mille  fafons ; 
Sod  esprit  est  tres  philosophe, 
£t  son  coeur  aune  les  pompoms." 
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"Mais  les  pompoms  et  le  monde  sont  de  son  &ge,  et  son 
m^rite  est  au  dessus  de  son  &ge,  de  son  sexe  et  du  n6tre." 
Aooording  to  the  same  authority,  Voltaire  himself  was  by  no 
means  indi£ferent  to  his  toilet,  and  appeared  in  Cirey  attired 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  courtier  of  Versailles. 

Tlie  life  of  this  learned  couple  in  their  delightful  retreat 
one  of  study,  varied  by  elegant  pleasures.  The  apart- 
they  occupied  at  Cirey  were  adorned  with  all  the 
Innries  art  and  wealth  could  devise.  Costly  hangings,  choice 
pictores,  and  rare  books ;  ever3rthing,  in  short,  which  could 
attract  the  eye  and  please  the  mind  was  there.  Voltaire 
caused,  at  great  expense,  a  gallery  to  be  fitted  up  with  all 
the  scientific  instruments  he  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  needed* 
In  this  gallery  abo  stood  a  statue  of  Cupid — no  unapt  illus- 
tration of  their  scientific  loves — with  the  famous  inscription 
beneath  it : — 

**  Qui  quo  tu  soU,  voici  ton  maltre ! 
n  Test,  le  fut,  et  le  doit  6tre." 

Over  the  entrance  to  this  gallery,  Voltaire  had  likewise  caused 
to  be  inscribed  : — 

**  Agile  des  beaux-ari«,  solitude  oii  mon  coeur 
Eat  toujoun  occup^  daiu  une  paix  profonde, 
Cest  vous  qui  dozmex  le  bonheur 
Qui  promettait  en  vain  le  monde !  *^ 

The  door  of  the  little  belvedere  where  Madame  du  Chatelet 
studied  was  also  poetically  adorned  : — 

**  Du  repos  une  douce  6tudo  ; 
Peu  de  livren,  point  d'ennuyeux, 
Un  ami  dana  la  tobtude, 
VoilA  mon  sort !  — il  e«t  heureux.** 

Vdtaire  celebrated  his  love  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  under 
almost  fmxy  form.  Uo  wrote  iimumerable  verses  in  her  praise, 
and  aetmed  never  weary  of  mentioning  her  great  talents  and 
excellent  qualities  to  his  friends.  The  sincerity  and  disin- 
tereatedness  of  her  affection,  the  admirable  strength  and  clear- 
D688  of  her  comprehensive  mind,  are  themes  to  which  be  ever 
willingly  retains  in  his  correspondence.    Madame  da  Chatelet 
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was  no  poet ;  she,  however,  composed  a  Latin  verse  for  Vol- 
taire, which  was  afterwards  engraved  on  his  tomb — 

**  PostgenitiB  hie  cams  exit,  nunc  caruB  amids.'' 

Madame  du  Chatelet  only  slept  for  three  hours,  in  order  to 
leave  more  time  for  stndy.  Her  temper  was  too  ardent  to 
allow  her  to  follow  Montesquieu's  judicious  advice :  "  You  do 
not  sleep  in  order  to  study  philosophy ;  but  you  eliould,  on 
the  contrary,  study  philosophy  in  order  to  learn  how  to  sleep 
soundly."  The  whole  of  the  day  was  also  devoted  to  her  be- 
loved studies.  She  seldom  came  down  to  dinner,  but  remained 
closeted  in  her  apartment,  commenting  on  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, or  continuing  her  written  and  animated  controversy  with 
M.  de  Mairan,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Be- 
sides her  correspondence  with  Richelieu  and  Maupertuis,  she 
wrote  to  several  philosophers,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  Diderot, 
for  whom  she  employed  her  influence  when  his  imprudent 
writings  had  caused  him  to  be  incarcerated  in  Vincennes. 

Voltaire,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  composing  "  M^rope,"  or 
"  Zaire,"  by  stealth :  for  Madame  du  Chatelet,  herself  wrapped 
up  in  algebra,  always  discouraged  his  poetical  labours ;  or  he 
was  adding,  perchance,  a  few  pages  to  his  ''  Si^e  de  Louis 
XIV."  He  occasionally  diversifled  these  occupations  by 
peevishly  fretting  over  some  new  libel  of  the  Abb6  Desfon- 
taincs,  which  had  reached  him,  notwithstanding  all  Madame 
du  Chatclet's  vigilance;  or  by  sending  ofif  to  his  Parisian 
friends  those  inimitable  letters  of  his,  which  sparkle  with  all 
the  wit,  satire,  and  caprice  of  his  versatile  mind.  Epigrams 
against  his  enemies ;  extravagant  praises  of  the  divine  Emilie, 
of  whose  yoke  he  was  sometimes  heartily  weary,  or  of  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia;  querulous  complaints  of  the  persecatioDS 
which  he,  favoured  among  all  who  ever  wrote,  is  compelled  to 
endure;  bursts  of  philosophic  intolerance,  succeeded  bjy  tbe 
effusions  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  the  most  amusing  aaanr- 
ances,  daily  repeated  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  **  that 
he  is  positively  dying  :**  such  are  a  few  of  the  many  chaiacter- 
istics  of  Voltaire's  long  and  varied  correspondence. 
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He  did  not  meet  Madame  du  Chatelet  until  the  hour  of 
sapper.  She  then  came  down,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  conversation.  Voltaire  submitted  his  labours  of 
the  day  to  her  judgment ;  Madame  du  Chatelet  spoke  of  her 
scientific  pursuits,  giving  a  charm  to  those  abstruse  matters 
by  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  her  language.  Though  she 
devoted  almost  the  whole  of  her  time  to  science,  her  taste  in 
general  literature  was,  notwithstanding,  pure  and  correct  She 
possessed  that  exquisite  conversational  style,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  which  characterised  the  clever  women  of  the  age ;  and 
it  was  whilst  living  in  daily  intercourse  with  her  that  Voltaire 
produced  his  most  perfect  works.  Cirey  was  often  visited  by 
literary  and  scientific  individuals,  who  came  to  admire  the 
chamiing  retirement  of  these  two  kindred  spirits.  Madame 
de  Qiaffigny,  the  clever  authoress  of  the  "  Peruvian  Letters,** 
spent  a  few  weeks  with  them.  The  amiable  President  H6nault 
also  appeared  there,  bringing  with  him  all  the  phUosophic 
satire  and  scandal  which  Madame  du  Deffand  was  gathering 
in  her  convent  of  SaintJoseph.  A  Prussian  count  sent  by 
Frederick,  then  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  visited  Cirey,  in  order 
to  present  the  portrait  of  his  master  to  Voltaire,  and  indifferent 
Terses  to  Venus-Newton,  as  the  prince  styled  Madame  du 
Chatelet  Madame  Denise,  the  favourite  gossiping  niece  of  Vol- 
taire, D'Argens,  the  sceptical  author  of  the  '*  Jewish  Letters," 
likewise  spent  some  time  at  Cirey ;  besides  such  scientific  men 
as  Maapertuis,  Kcenig,  Clairault,  and  Algarotti,  who  came 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  Madame  du  Chate- 
let; pursuing  their  mutual  studies  in  her  apartment,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Voltaire,  who  condescended  to  feel  some- 
what jealous  on  these  occasions.  Notwithstanding  his  secret 
vexation,  he  treated  Madame  du  Chatelet*s  learned  guests  with 
due  courtesy.  "  We  read,"  he  observes  during  the  stay  of 
Algarotti,  "  a  few  cantos  of  *  Jeanne  la  Pucelle,'  or  one  of  my 
tn^gedies,  or  a  chapter  from  the  'Si dele  of  Louis XIV.*  Thence 
we  return  to  Locke  and  Newton;  nor  do  we  abstain  from 
champagne  and  good  cheer,  for,  indeed,  we  are  very  voluptu- 
ous philosophers.**    The  tact  of  Madame  du  Chatelet  diverai- 
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fied  these  amusements.  She  sang  and  played  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  guests;  or,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  neighbours  and  Vol- 
taire, acted  his  tragedies  and  comedies,  on  a  pretty  little  stage, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  that  purpose.  As 
she  was  an  excellent  actress,  especially  in  comic  parts,  these 
entertainments  proved  really  amusing.  When  Voltaire  was 
unwell,  Madame  du  Chatelet  relinquished  study  and  pleasure, 
in  order  to  sit  by  his  bedside  and  read  to  him  the  works  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Pope,  or  Newton,  in  the  original  languages. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  and  her  lover  did  not,  however,  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  at  Cirey.  They  visited  Paris  every 
year,  and  remained  for  a  few  months  at  the  hotel  Hichelieu. 
The  young  duchess,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ac- 
complishments, and  for  the  passionate  attachment  she  felt  to 
the  last  for  her  faithless  husband,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Madame  du  Chatelet;  who,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  had  been  in- 
strumental in  effecting  her  marriage.  She  studied  geometry 
under  Maupertuis,  and  her  knowledge  of  Newton's  philosophy 
even  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  triumph  recorded  by  Voltaire.* 

Madame  du  Chatelet  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
with  the  same  passionate  eagerness  with  which  she  studied 
Newton's  "  Principia "  in  her  learned  retirement.  Her  brief 
sojourn  in  Paris  was  accordingly  marked  by  a  round  of  dissipa- 
tion and  amusements.  As  a  relaxation,  she  occasionally  gave 
choice  d6jeAners  in  a  country  auberge,  to  which  no  man  was 
admitted.  Her  guests  were  Madame  du  DefiEand,  the  profli- 
gate Madame  de  Boufflers,  Madame  de  Mailly — ^then  the  king's 
mistress,  Madame  du  Gonvemet,  and  the  pretty  Madame  de 
la  Popelinidre.  These  ladies,  all  handsome  and  ]ptty,  greatly 
enjoyed  their  privacy. 

*  "  n  faut,  pourtant,  vous  dire,  &  llioDneur  de  notre  oonr  de  Veraulkt 
et  &  rhonneur  des  femmes,  que  Madame  de  Richelieu  a  fait  un  ooon  de 
physique  dans  cotto  salle  dea  machines;  qu'elle  est  devenue  ana  awei 
bonne  Newtonienne;  et  qu'elle  a  confondu  publiquement  certain  pHdka- 
teur  J^suite  qui  ne  savait  que  dea  mots,  et  qui  s'avisa  de  disputtr,  en 
bavard,  contre  des  faits  et  contre  de  Tesprit.  II  fut  hu6  arec  Mil  Alo- 
quence,  et  Madame  do  Bichclieu  d'autant  plus  admir6e  qu'elle  est  femme 
et  duchesse." 
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The  excessive  love  of  dress  displayed  by  the  learned  Emilie, 
yrhich  had  induced  Voltaire  to  name  her  Madame  Newton- 
Pompom  du  Chatelet,  often  led  her  into  serious  expenses ;  no- 
thing equalled,  however,  by  the  large  sums  she  lost  at  play.  On 
One  night  ahe  lost  no  less  than  80,000  livres  at  Versailles. 
Voltaire  imprudently  told  her  that  she  had  to  deal  with  cheats. 
This  remark  having  been  overheard,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
palace  precipitately,  and  seek  for  a  refuge  at  Sceaux,  where 
Madame  du  Maine  agreed  to  conceal  him.  For  six  weeks  he 
remained  hidden  in  an  upper  room,  writing  by  candle-light, 
and  no  one  but  Madame  du  Maine  herself  being  aware  of  his 
presence.  When  all  the  inmates  were  at  rest,  he  came  down, 
sapped  with  the  duchess,  and  read  to  her  fragments  of  his 
prose  novels,  which  he  had  composed  partly  for  her  amuse- 
ment In  the  meanwhile,  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  busy  col- 
lecting money  to  pay  the  sum  she  had  lost,  and  endeavoured 
to  pacify  the  persons  to  whom  Voltaire's  imprudent  remark 
had  given  offence.  It  was  not  until  she  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  both  objects,  that  she  made  her  appearance  at  Sceaux 
with  Voltaire, 

If  we  may  trust  the  petulant  effusions  of  the  ennuy6e  Ma- 
dame de  Staal  to  her  friend  Madame  du  Deffand,  the  learned 
pair  were  little  appreciated  by  the  society  of  Sceaux,  on  this 
visit,  as  well  as  on  the  subsequent  ones  they  paid  to  Madame 
du  Maine.  "Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Voltaire,"  she  ob- 
serves in  1747,  "  who  had  announced  their  arrival  for  to-day, 
appeared  yesterday,  towards  midnight,  like  two  ghosts,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  smell  of  embalmed  corpses  from  their  tombs. 
Every  one  had  already  left  the  table ;  but  they  were  famished 
spectres,  and  wanted  some  supper.  They,  moreover,  required 
beds,  which  were  not  prepared.  The  porter,  who  was  already 
in  bed,  had  to  rise  hastily.  Gaya  having  offered  his  ajiart- 
ment,  in  case  of  need,  was  now  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He 
effected  his  removal  with  as  much  precipitation  and  displeasure 
as  an  army  surprised  in  its  camp  and«  leaving  part  of  its  bag- 
gage in  the  power  of  the  foe.'*  Further  on  she  resumes  the 
subject  with  the  same  irony  :  "  Our  ghosts  do  not  shew  them- 
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selves  by  dayfight :  they  appeared  yesterday  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing. I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  see  them  earlier  to-day.  One 
is  busy  narrating  high  deeds,  the  other  comments  on  NewtoiL 
Madame  du  Chatelet  has  already  changed  her  apartment  three 
times  :  she  could  endure  no  longer  that  which  she  had  chosen. 
It  was  fiill  of  noise  and  smoke,  without  any  fire,"  (I  rather 
look  on  this  as  her  emblem.)  "  She  is  now  taking  a  review 
of  her  *  principles.'  She  renews  this  practice  every  year,  as 
they  might  escape  otherwise,  and  go  so  fisur  that  she  would 
never  find  one  of  them  again.  I  verily  believe  her  head  is 
their  stronghold,  and  not  the  place  of  their  birth.  She  does 
well  to  watch  over  them  carefully." 

The  merits  of  Madame  du  Chatelet  were  not  indeed  likely 
to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  frivolous  court  of  Madame  du 
Maine.  But  though  she  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  study, 
she  contributed  in  the  evening  to  the  general  amusement  by 
singing  and  acting  the  pastoral  play  of  "  Iss^,"  and  Voltaire's 
comedies,  with  so  much  talent  that  even  Madame  de  Staal 
confessed  herself  amused.  Voltaire  addressed  his  mistress 
thus : — 

*'  Gharmante  Iss^ !  votu  nous  faites  entendre 
Dans  cea  beaux  lieux  les  sonn  les  plus  flatteun — 
Ha  vont  droit  &  nos  coeun ; 
Leibnitz  n'a  point  de  nomados  plus  tendres, 
Newton  d'x  x  plus  enchanteurs." 

But  notwithstanding  all  his  poetical  compliments^  poor  Vol- 
taire was  singularly  annoyed  by  his  "  chiurmante  Iss^**  who, 
regardless  of  an  author^s  feelings,  but  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  her  charms,  persisted  in  appeftfing  in  the 
part  of  the  homely  Mademoiselle  de  la  Cochonnidre,  attired 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  court  lady.  Voltaire  remonstrated ; 
but,  as  Madame  de  Staal  pithily  observed,  **  She  is  the  mistress; 
he  is  the  slave." 

After  spending  a  few  Aionths  in  Paris,  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Chatelet  generally  returned  to  their  pleasant  retreat 
Events  occasionally  caused  them  to  separate  :  their  corre^nd- 
ence  was  then  extremely  active.    According  to  Voisenon,  Ma- 
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dame  du  Chatelet  had  eight  thick  volumes  of  Voltaire's  letters^ 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  they  contained  more  epigrams 
against  religion  than  verses  in  the  praise  of  his  mistress :  a 
fact  not  at  all  unlikely.  These  letters  were  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  family  of  Madame  du  Chatelet  after  her  death, 
for  nothing  of  them  has  remained. 

Long  as  the  love  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  had 
lasted,  it  was  not  destined  to  resist  time  and  habit.  The  first 
change  came  from  Voltaire.  His  increasing  coldness  alarmed 
Madame  du  Chatelet  When  she  first  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  he  reminded  her  of  his  declining  years,  and  answered 
her  reproaches  by  the  charming  verses — 

"  Si  V0U9  voulez  que  j'aime  encore. 
Ah,  rendez  moi  T&ge  des  amours ! "  &c. 

After  many  stormy  ex])lanations,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  see- 
ing that  friendship  had  replaced  love  in  Voltaire's  heart,  sub- 
mitted to  this  change  in  his  feelings ;  whidii  caused  none  in 
their  mode  of  life.  An  affection  whidi  could  thus  resist  time 
and  modify  itself  with  years,  instead  of  perishing  utterly,  must 
have  been  founded  on  mncfa  that  was  good  and  true. 

In  this  altered  mood  the  two  friends  proceeded  from  Cirey 
to  Luai^ville,  where  Stanislaus,  the  father  of  Marie  Lecsinska, 
ruled  over  a  polished  and  elegant  little  court  It  was  there 
that  Madame  du  Chatelet  first  saw  Saint-Lambert  He  was 
then  nothing  more  than  a  handsome  young  nobleman  of 
el^ant  address :  he  afterwards  obtained  some  reputation  by 
his  cold  imitations  of  the  English  poets ;  but  his  was  indeed 
a  "tiny  genius,"  as  Walj>ole  justly  remarked.  He  is  less 
known  for  any  individual  merits  of  his  own,  than  for  having 
been  the  successful  rival  in  love  of  the  two  greatest  writers  of 
the  age — Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Madame  du  Chatelet  was 
still  handsome ;  her  great  talents  caused  her  to  be  universally 
admired.  Vanity  induced  Saint-Lambert  to  pay  her  atten- 
tions which  Madame  du  Chatelet  attributed  to  a  doei>er  feel- 
ing, and  which  she  was  frail  enough  to  return  by  a  very 
sincere  affection.  Voltaire,  on  discovering  that  he  had  a  rival, 
felt  both  grieved  and  indignant     His  first  impulse  was  to 
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leave  Madame  du  Chatclet  immediately.  Thongh  she  dis- 
guised nothing  from  him,  her  remonstrances  and  assurances 
of  unabated  friendship  induced  him  to  remain.  Saint-Lam- 
bert, by  great  professions  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Voltaire,  even  succeeded  in  conciliating  his  fovour.  The  self- 
love  of  the  poet  proved  stronger  than  the  remnant  of  jealousy 
with  which  he  had  seen  another  possess  the  place  he  had 
once  held  in  the  heart  of  the  divine  Emilie. 

There  is  little  to  excuse  this  part  of  Madame  du  Chatelef  s 
life.  Her  age,  and  that  feeling  of  worldly  self-respect  which 
is  inspired  by  the  fear  of  ridicule,  ought  at  least  to  have  pre- 
served her  from  this  last  error ;  with  which  were  connected 
many  disgraceful  circumstances,  and  which  was  destined  to 
prove  so  fatal  to  her.  • 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Lun6ville,  Madame  du  Chatelet  and 
Voltaire  parted  from  Saint-Lambert  and  returned  to  Cirey. 
Madame  du  Chatelet  seemed  extremely  anxious  to  finish  her 
great  work,  the  translation  of  Newton's  "Principia:"  she 
laboured  at  it  both  day  and  night,  and  appeared  to  possess  a 
foreboding  of  her  melancholy  fate.  Neither  the  efforts  of 
Voltaire  nor  the  letters  of  Saint-Lambert  could  remove  her 
despondency.  On  her  return  to  Lun^ville,  her  health,  which 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  became  worse,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  1749,  she  died  in  childbed,  after  a  few  days 
of  brief  illness. 

Voltaire  was  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  his  grief  was 
both  lasting  and  sincere.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  we  find  him  writing  thus  to  D*Argental : — 

"  I  am  going  to  Cirey  for  two  days.  Thence  I  shall  go  to 
spend  two  days  more  with  a  friend  of  this  great  man  and  this 

unhappy  woman I  will  even  acknowledge  to  you, 

that  a  house  which  she  once  inhabited,  though  it  may  over- 
whelm me  with  grief,  is  not  disagreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
dread  my  affliction ;  I  do  not  avoid  that  which  may  remind 
me  of  her :  I  like  Cirey ;  I  could  not  bear  Lun^ville,  where  I 
lost  her  in  a  more  melancholy  manner  than  you  can  imagine. 
But  the  place  which  she  once  embellished  )s  dear  to  me^    It 
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is  not  a  mistress  that  I  have  lost :  I  have  lost  the  half  of  my 
being — a  soul  for  which  mine  was  made — ^a  friend  of  twenty 
jearsy  whom  I  had  known  since  her  birtL  The  most  tender 
Either  feels  no  different  love  for  his  only  daughter.  1  like  to 
find  a  memorial  of  her  everywhere." 

There  is  much  that  is  touching  in  these  simple  expressions 
of  grief;  much  that  explains,  better  than  the  most  elaborate 
commentaiy,  the  affection  which  united  Voltaire  and  Madame 
da  Chatelet 

Scarcely  was  the  unhappy  woman  in  her  grave,  when  all 
the  opprobrium,  all  the  bitter  revilings,  which  malice  and 
envy  could  rouse  against  her,  followed  her  memory.  There 
18  something  literally  revolting  in  the  brutality  with  which  the 
errors  of  Madame  du  Chatelet  were  attacked  Her  intimate 
friend,  Madame  du  Deffsind,  distinguished  herself  by  her  bit- 
temesa  She  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  extensively  circulated, 
a  portrait  of  the  deceased  lady,  in  which  her  person  and  her 
life  were  equally  villified.  When  this  production  was  shewn 
by  the  author  to  Thomas,  he  coolly  observed,  that  it  reminded 
him  of  an  observation  once  made  by  a  medical  acquaintance 
of  his  concerning  one  of  his  patients  :  **  My  friend  fell  ill ;  I 
attended  him.  He  died ;  and  I  dissected  him.**  We  do  not 
intend  to  justify  Madame  du  Chatelet :  she  doubtless  com- 
mitted great  errors ;  but  those  who  attacked  and  held  up  her 
fidUngs  to  the  pitiless  derision  of  the  world  had  no  right  to 
do  80.  Madame  du  Chatelet  erred  because  she  adopted  their 
principles,  and  put  them  into  practice :  three  times  in  her 
life  ^e  had  wandered  from  the  straight  patk  Would 
Madame  du  Deffand  and  her  associates  in  malice  have  been 
able  to  specify  the  number  of  their  errors  ?  She  was  frail, 
when  they  were  profligate  :  she  yielded  to  passion,  when  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  licentiousness.  The  real  cause  why 
Madame  da  Chatelet*s  memory  was  treated  with  so  much 
bitterness  was  her  great  superiority  to  most  of  the  women 
with  whom  she  associated.  She  equalled  them  in  that  grace- 
ful wit  of  which  they  were  so  vain,  but  she  disdained  to  I4)ply 
it  to  the  purpose  of  gathering  around  her  a  coterie  of  ad- 
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mirers ;  and  she  surpassed  them,  not  only  by  that  dignified 
disdain,  but  also  by  a  superiority  of  intellect,  and  by  an  apti- 
tude for  science  to  which  few  Women  have  attained.  It  was 
this,  and  to  have  fascinated  such  a  man  as  Voltaire,  that 
could  not  be,  and  was  not,  forgiven. 

Those  who  would  have  had  some  right  to  speak — the 
women  whose  pure  and  unblemished  lives  were  the  open 
condemnation  of  Madame  du  Chatelet's  errors — ^remained 
silent;  the  task  of  upbraiding  her  memory  was  left  to  her 
former  friends :  to  those  who,  during  her  lifetime,  would 
have  derided  her  scruples,  had  she  manifested  any.  Some 
there  were,  however,  besides  Voltaire  and  her  intimate 
friends,  who,  whilst  they  were  not  blind  to  her  errors, 
could  acknowledge  Madame  du  Chatelet's  high  qualities. 
Amongst  these  was  Clairault,  who  had  been  one  of  her  in- 
structors :  he  testified  the  deepest  grief  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  and  immediately  went  into  mourning ;  he  was  never 
heard  to  speak  of  her  but  with  mingled  admiration  and 
respect  The  grief  of  Voltaire  naturally  subsided  with  time  ; 
but  he  never  forgot  Madame  du  Chatelet  When  he  men- 
tioned her  name,  it  was  with  a  tender  feeling  of  regret  for  her 
loss,  and  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  great  talents. 
After  her  death,  he  chiefly  resided  in  Switzerland ;  where,  as 
it  was  his  lot  to  be  swayed  by  women,  he  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  extravagant  Madame  DeniA.  Am  hb  gnw  in 
years,  Voltaire  increased  in  power  and  fama  All  the  sove- 
reigns  of  Europe  paid  their  court  to  the  illustrious  patriarch 
of  Femey.  The  man  who  was  rapidly  and  surely  aiding  the 
destruction  of  society,  was  still,  as  a  token  of  the  times,  its 
cherished  idol. 

H  so  much  space — with  regard  to  the  limits  of  this  work 
— has  been  devoted  to  Madame  du  Chatelet,  it  is  not  merely 
on  account  of  her  own  personal  merits,  or  even  because  of  hi^ 
connexion  with  Voltaire.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  aristocracy  of  those  times  really  were,  can  judge  of 
them  now,  better  than  by  any  mere  assertion  of  the  author. 
Madame  du  Chatelet  is  a  very  favourable  and  appropriate 
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illastration  of  her  class.  Her  relaxed  morals — ^the  mixture  of 
pdde,  worldliness,  and  intellect,  by  which  she  was  distinguished 
— ^her  strong  tendency  towards  what  was  then  called  philoso- 
phy— ^her  external  observance  of  every  convenanee — and  her 
total  want  of  religiouB  feeling — are  alike  characteristic  of  her 
station  and  of  her  age.  The  few  incidents  of  her  life  are 
equally  significant  Her  connexion  with  Voltaire,  (which,  on 
account  of  the  great  difference  of  rank  between  them,  would 
have  been  an  event  unheard  of  a  century  earlier ;)  the  easy 
tolerance  of  her  husband;  the  facility  with  which  Voltaire 
himself  allowed  Saint-Lambert  to  replace  him  in  her  affections, 
alike  betray  the  gradual  decline  of  the  old  nobles,  and  the  in- 
creasing corruption  of  the  times.  But  though  it  is  chiefly  as 
a  sample  of  what  the  women  of  high  rank  then  really  were 
that  Madame  du  Chatelet  has  been  considered  here,  it  is  not 
intended  to  assert  that  she  had  no  personal  influence.  Far 
from  it ;  she  not  only  contributed  to  spread  among  her  countr}'- 
men  a  greater  knowledge  of  scientific  matters,  but,  by  her  own 
example,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Anglomania  which  was 
already  beginning  to  prevail  in  France. 

Voltaire,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  Montesquieu  were 
among  the  first  who  introduced  into  polite  society  the  admira- 
tion of  England.  The  regent,  before  his  accession  to  power, 
and  whilst  stiU  under  the  dominion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  loudly 
praised,  with  his  rou6s,  that  independence  which  existed  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  His  own  personal  sympathies  con- 
nected him  ^ith  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  which  his 
mother  was  allied.  Even  then  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
royal  family  was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  profit  by  the  errore  of 
the  reigning  Bourbons,  as  the  House  of  Hanover  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  errors  of  the  Stuarts.  Montesquieu  brought 
back  from  Enghind  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  freedom 
and  constitutional  monarchy ;  Voltaire  partly  derived  his  scep- 
ticism from  the  English  philosophers;  Madame  du  Chatelet's 
object  was  science.  As  a  woman  she  could  spread  hsr  [»redi- 
lections  with  greater  ease  than  the  most  gifted  men.  Fashion 
then  ruled  everything :  scepticism  itself  would  not  have  sue- 
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ceeded  if  it  had  not  been  fashionable.  The  influence  of 
Madame  du  Chatelet  with  regard  to  the  admiration  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  that  was  English,  is  not  therefore  to  be  slighted. 
This  admiration  of  a  foreign  countiy  soon  became  a  powerfdl 
means  of  opposition  at  home  with  the  philosophic  party. 
When  women  had  lent  their  aid  to  this  feeling,  it  became 
omnipotent  The  supreme  bon  ton  henceforth  was  to  affect 
English  manners  at  court,  and  Prussian  discipline  in  the 
army.  This  apparently  anti-national  movement  was  pregnant 
with  a  great  truth :  France  looked  up  to  foreign  nations  for 
her  model,  beoiose  she  saw  in  herself  nothing  to  admire  or 
venerate. 

The  influence  which  Madame  du  Chatelet  exercised  in  this 
respect  was  not  felt  so  much  during  her  lifetime  as  after  her 
deatL  Her  name  was  then  no  slight  authority  for  those  who 
maintained  the  superiority  of  everything  English  over  French. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  remarkable  woman :  for  such, 
with  all  her  errors,  she  undoubtedly  was,  if  we  judge  her,  as 
we  are  in  fairness  bound  to  do,  after  the  standard  of  her  own 
times.  Judged  by  that  standard,  she  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Madame  du  Chatelet  is  now  phiefly  remembered  for 
her  devotedness  to  science  :  her  labours  have  indeed  been  far 
outstripped,  and,  if  her  works  are  still  known,  they  are  prob- 
ably no  longer  read  ;  but  science,  like  all  that  is  intellectual 
and  great,  ennobles  those  who  once  toiled  in  her  cause.  Even 
though  they  should  have  eflected  but  little,  and  though  that 
little  should  be  useless  now,  yet,  whilst  it  is  known  that  in 
their  day  they  added  their  mite  to  the  great  store  of  universal 
knowledge,  their  names  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remem^ 
bered. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS — UTEBART   SOCIETIES — MADAME   D'EPINAT 
— ROUSSEAU. 

From  the  learned  retirement  of  Cirey  we  rnnst  now  return  to 
the  Parisian  world.  The  philosophic  party  had  there  madd 
rapid  strides  since  the  days  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  Madame 
de  la  Popelini5re  :  bureaux  d'esprit  were  now  opened  to  them 
on  every  side. 

The  history  of  French  philosophy  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is,  in  reality,  the  histoiy  of  that  century  itselfl  Re- 
verses in  war,  dishonourable  peace,  confusion  and  misery  at 
home,  successively  marked  the  sway  of  Louis  XV.  The  poli- 
tical personages  of  those  times  were  the  favourites  of  the 
Pompadours  and  the  Du  Barrya  But  for  the  intellectual 
action  of  the  nation  itself,  a  more  insignificant  and  diBgraceful 
reign  could  not  be  found  in  the  annals  of  France. 

Without  determining  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  philo- 
sophy, it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  a  great 
intellectual  movement,  in  progress  since  the  reformation.  Al- 
most eveiy  century  is  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  agitation, 
indicating  an  advance  in  the  human  mind  with  regard  to  the 
intellectual  or  to  the  social  condition  of  man.  Thus,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  France  was  convulsed  by  the  great 
Catholic  league  ;  which,  whilst  opposing  heresy,  was  in  reality 
a  protest  against  power,  and  in  favour  of  the  national  institu- 
tions. In  this  respect  it  strongly  resembled  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  religious 
dissensions  led  to  the  triumph  of  civil  freedom.  This  struggle 
was  continued  in  France  during  the  following  century,  by 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  Fronde,  and  the  penustency  of 
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Jansenism;  through  which  forms  the  decaying  nobility  and  the 
partisans  of  intellectual  freedom  vainly  opposed  the  personal 
tyranny  of  the  monarch. 

The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  took  a  bolder  and 
more  certain  aim.  Instead  of  making  creed  the  means  of 
attack,  it  attacked  creed  itself,  as  the  very  basis  of  authority. 
Philosophy,  which  had  previously  been  linked  with  religion 
now  became  its  irreconcilable  foe.  Ideas  replaced  creeds  and 
doctrines.  The  privil^ed  classes  themselves  hastened  the 
crisis.  Nobles,  authors,  men  of  science,  and  women  of  the 
world,  all  united  in  the  common  task  of  destruction  :  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  have  gathered  up  its  strength  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  old  and  tottering  social  edifice.  The  revolu- 
tion was  the  close  of  that  eventful  drama,  which  had  been 
progressing  through  three  centuries,  always  in  spite  of  the 
persevering  opposition  of  the  reigning  sovereigns.  Moral 
death  and  fearful  ruin  seemed  the  only  result  of  this  wide  de- 
vastation; but  from  these  ruins  of  feudalism  and  absolute 
power  sprang  forth  a  nation.  Before  examining  the  influence 
which  women  possessed  over  this  movement  we  must  speak 
of  the  philosophy,  which  was  one  of  its  most  important  signa. 

We  shall  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible.  To  the  spiritualiflm 
of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  succeeded  the  doctrines  of  Locke, 
which  were  introduced  into  France  towards  the  be^nning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  soul  ceased  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  metaphysicians :  they  concluded  it  to  lie  beyond  their 
province,  and  asserted  that  all  our  ideas  and  impressions  are 
derived  from  the  senses.  Condillac,  by  his  admirable  dear- 
ness,  popularised  these  doctrines.  The  ease  with  which  tbey 
were  understood,  and  their  correspondence  with  the  feelings  of 
the  age,  rendered  them  still  more  universal.  Sensation  .was 
the  test  to  which  men  submitted  faith  and  morality.  The 
existence  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  was  no 
longer  confessed.  Some,  indeed,  still  clung  to  these  great 
principles;  but  their  number  was  extremely  limited.  The 
laxity  of  morals  favoured,  and  perhaps  created,  this  gron 
materiahsm.    This  is  more  probable  than  the  assertion  that 
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these  doctrines  led  to  the  general  profligacy.  Creeds  are 
oftener  fashioned  according  to  our  actions,  than  our  actions 
are  derived  firom  Creeds.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  only 
lived  for  voluptuous  enjoynients  should  seek,  in  a  sensual 
philosophy,  the  justification  of  their  conduct  Literature  and 
philosophy  are  not  always  the  guides  of  the  age  in  which 
they  flourisL  They  express  the  feelings  of  men,  but  do  not 
sway  them  exclusively.  Like  constitutional  monarchs,  they 
reign  but  do  not  govern.  Too  much  of  unmixed  condemna- 
tion has  therefore  been  thrown  on  the  French  philosophers : 
they  only  followed  the  general  current,  and  interpreted  the 
opinions  of  their  age ;  but  because  they  acted  as  the  organs  of 
public  feeling,  they  were  assumed  to  be  its  leaders. 

Whilst  Condillac  laid  bare  the  springs  of  analytic  philo- 
sophy, Helvetius  expounded  its  moral  tendencies  in  his  '*  De 
TEspiit,"  a  work  more  fiamous  than  read.  It  is  said  that  the 
wish  of  explaining  to  a  lady  a  chapter  of  Locke,  which  she 
did  not  understand,  made  Helvetius  begin  this  laborious  work. 
Hia  whole  life  was  a  proof  of  the  power  of  female  opinion. 
The  wish  of  pleasing  women,  and  winning  the  distinction  their 
spprobation  conferred,  first  drew  him  from  the  voluptuous 
obscurity  for  which  he  was  naturally  fitted.  After  learning 
how  to  dance  better  than  the  famous  Dupr^  whom  he  is  said 
to  haye  occasionally  replaced  at  the  opera,  Helvetius  gave 
himself  up  to  fencing.  On  beholding  Maupertuis  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  fashionable  ladies  in  the  Tuilories,  he  resolved 
to  study  geometry.  Not  satisfied  with  his  progress  in  this 
science,  and  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  Voltaire,  ho  wrote  a  long 
dull  poem  on  happinesa  The  success  of  Montesquieu*s 
*^  Esprit  des  Lois  **  acted  more  powerfully  still  on  his  am- 
bition. Resigning  his  post  of  farmer-general,  he  married,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  ten  years  in  writing 
his  philosophical  work.  In  this  pernicious  production  Hel- 
vetius embodied  all  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  in  whose 
intercourse  he  had  lived,  reducing  to  a  system  the  conversations 
of  his  frienda  This  he  did  with  so  much  grossness,  that 
philosophers  themselves  were  revolted;  but,  the  r 
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party  having  foolishly  persecuted  him,  his  friends  were  com- 
pelled to  defend  him  through  mere  esprit  de  corps,  and  they 
thus  gave  him  a  celebrity  he  would  never  have  ei\joyed  other- 
wise. Helvetius  was  disappointed  and  terrified.  He  was 
timid  by  nature,  and  believing  himself  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers, he  retracted,  in  the  most  humiliating  terms,  the  doc- 
trines he  had  professed  in  his  work,  neither  pacifying  the 
devout  party  nor  securing  the  approbation  of  the  philoso- 
phers by  his  conduct 

The  work  of  Helvetius  was  not  the  worst  of  its  clasa  La 
Mettrie  far  surpassed  him  in  the  licentiousness  and  impiety  of 
his  productions.  It  was  said  of  him  by  the  atheistical  Mar- 
quis d'Argens, ''  that  he  preached  the  theory  of  sin  with  the 
shamelessness  of  a  fooL"  La  Mettrie  was  bitterly  persecuted 
in  France  and  in  Holland,  but  he  found  a  refuge  in  Berlin, 
where  Frederick  II.  kept  him  till  his  death.  Schlosser,  the 
German  historian,  thus  speaks  of  the  success  his  productiona 
obtained  : — '^  The  works  of  this  dissolute  and  sensual  reviler 
of  every  serious  principle,  and  of  every  higher  eflFort,  which 
perhaps  no  one  in  our  times  would  notice,  found  a  rapid  sale 
in  that  dark  age,  because  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
public,  who  took  delight  in  scandal  and  sensuality.  He  com- 
piled and  mutilated  the  works  of  other  persons,  abused  Haller 
and  Boerhaave,  and  filled  his  writings  to  loathing  with  the 
comfortless  doctrines  of  sin;  which  he  announced  and  pro- 
pagated with  a  vehemence  approaching  to  madness :  notwith* 
standing  aU  this,  they  were  collected  twice  after  his  death, 
and  were  read  with  eagerness  and  curiosity  by  the  higher 
classes  ;  for,  at  that  time,  and  on  many  grounds,  such  works 
never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  lower.** 

Such  facts  are  deeply  significant.  To  judge  of  the  spirit  of 
an  age  merely  by  the  eminent  men  it  has  produced  and  ad- 
mired, is,  generally  speaking,  to  judge  erroneously.  (Jeniiis 
is  of  all  time,  and  borrows  comparatively  little  evil  from  its 
own  epoch  :  that  little  is  modified  by  originality,  and  softened 
down  by  taste.  But  mediocrity,  having  less  resoiunoes  m 
itself,  is  compelled,  in  order  to  insure  success^  to  draw  largely 
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on  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  contemporary  readers.  If 
we  wish  to  see  how  far  these  feelings  may  be  carried ;  into 
what  excesses  they  may  lead  a  commonplace  mind — which  is 
always  the  best  representative  of  a  certain  epoch ;  for  genius 
is  by  its  nature  exceptional — it  is  only  necessary  to  open  some 
now  forgotten  but  then  admired  production.  It  is  thus  in 
every  age  ;  and  thus  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Never 
was  second-rate  literature  so  licentious  and  debased,  because 
never  perhaps  was-  the  higher  literature  less  poetical  and 
noble.  According  to  the  testimony  of  an  author,  not  suspected 
of  severity,  C0II6  and  Cr6billon  the  younger  were  chaste 
writers  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  novelists  of  the  times. 
The  works  of  these  novelists  were,  however,  read  and  admired; 
for,  whilst  they  ministered  to  a  corrupt  taste,  they  did  not 
fail  to  assume  the  philosophic  tone  which  insured  their  suc- 
cess, and  then  pervaded  everything :  in  this  case  a  revolting 
union.  The  evil  of  such  productions  does  not  rest  wholly 
with  the  philosophers.  The  different  classes  of  society 
were  then  all  equally  degraded  and  corrupt.  The  bourgeois 
and  the  nobles,  the  philosophers  and  their  antagonists, 
all  shared  in  the  general  laxity  of  morals  of  the  age.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  by  austerity  that  the  philosophers  sought 
to  propagate  their  doctrines.  Christianity  had  established 
the  spiritual  equality  of  man,  by  calling  all  to  share  in 
a  glorious  immortality ;  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  founded  the  same  equality  on  the  degradations 
of  humanity.  All  were  equal,  because  all  were  equaUy  cor- 
rupt 

It  is  sad  to  confess,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  women 
did  little  to  purify  society  fmm  this  general  degradation. 
They  shared  in  it,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  it 
worse,  since  they  authorised  it  by  their  example.  A  few 
women,  indeed,  were  to  be  found,  even  amongst  the  He- 

nley, who  calmly  adhered  to  the  simple  virtues  of  Ch  uuty, 
in  spite  of  all  the  philosophical  arguments  to  the  c  ; 

but  they  lived  unheeded,  and  passed  away  forgot  I 

bat  the  brilliant  friends  of  tbe  philosophers  could  1 

K 
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that  '^[M!^*^*'''T"  of  laloit  aod  wife  whiiik  wsiS  tlien  the  universal 
tibjtict  'jf  omiale  envy. 

Boc  wiiOf  rn  wiH  pcchaps  be  aaked^  were  tkoee  pbilosopliersl 
H^jw  tame  tiiev  ta  exExdse  so  muck  powder?  The  philoso- 
phers w^K  JiaBaluDs  thmneieis  who  £&ve  dinners  to  men  of 
hscasEs ;  caev  were  wrifien  wituL  or  without  talent,  who  had 
acsickBd  murals  ami  reveLitiiin.  Anategrs  who  had  nothing 
beccer  to  di>  were  phiLjeupoer^  Women,  bishops,  courtiers, 
ami  minisceiSw  phiL^&opoLied  like  the  zest.  Kiiloeophy,  in 
:ihort»  had  bet^^me  the  ^spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  in  this  lay 
the  ^secret  of  i&»  powen  Evonrthing  betrayed  the  inroads  it 
had  made.  The  word  yacure  had  :»zperaeded  the  holy  name 
of  God ;  priests  in  the  palpic  spoke  not  of  Jesos  Christ,  bat 
ot  '*  the  Legislator  of  the  ChrLstxaasw**  lloi  and  women  of 
rank  attacked  the  pciTilecvs  of  their  order,  and  spoke  con- 
temp  too  cs^j  of  the  ^«idle  Ajies...  to  which  they  owed  their 
wetdih  and  power.  The  nobles  still  possessed  their  false 
honour,  which  consists  in  never  shrinking  from  danger,  and 
never  allowing  an  ix::«dt  to  pas?  nnievenged  ;  but  this  feeling 
was  one  they  had  always  considered  excfaisively  their  own 
and  they  now  rashly  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  religious 
morality  which  even  their  own  haughty  code  granted  to  the 
sons  of  the  ser&. 

Many  of  the  philosophers  were,  doubtkas,  better  than  the 
principles  they  professed  ;  and  if  they  too  often  considered 
pleasure  the  great  end  of  man,  yet  they  certainly  gave  the 
name  of  pleasure  to  what  every  creed  calls  virtue.  But  when 
doctrines  or  institutions  are  concerned,  nothing  should  be  con- 
sidered BO  much  as  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based ;  for 
it  is  that  alone  which  can  be  really  said  to  survive.  The 
pbilosfjphers  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  such  considera- 
tioriH.  Intoxicated  by  the  general  applause,  they  assumed  a 
vain  and  arrogant  tone.  Their  scepticism  being  scarcely  oon- 
trmlictcd,  had  soon  all  the  intolerance  which  naturally  belongs 
to  foHliiun.  The  extravagant  praises  of  Frederick  of  Fmssia 
and  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  raised  their  vanity  still  more, 
^roderick,  indeed,  soon  quarrelled  with  his  prot^^  and 
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shewed  them  that,  in  reality,  he  had  no  wish  to  place  power 
and  intellect  on  a  level;  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and 
there  were  few  things  in  heaven  or  earth  which  escaped  the 
philosophic  sway.  The  most  modest  contented  themselves  with 
teaching  monarchs  their  high  duties  through  means  of  dull 
philosophic  romances,  like  Marmonters  '<  B^lisaire.'*  Instead 
of  considering  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  age,  they  can- 
didly thought  they  had  called  into  existence  the  veiy  feel- 
ings which  they  themselves  obeyed,  and  without  which  they 
would  never  have  been  known,  save  as  literary  men  of  little 
originality  and  ordinary  talcnta  The  high  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  ladies  who  ruled  over  the  Parisian 
world,  and  who  would  have  thought  their  societies  incomplete 
without  the  presence  of  at  least  one  philosopher,  heightened 
this  feeling.  They  began  to  respect  their  own  inspirations, 
and  to  consider  all  opposition  to  them  as  the  result  of  fana- 
ticism and  tyranny.  They  mistook  the  selfish  human  wish 
of  governing  despotically  for  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  :  and  few  mistakes  are  so  fatal  as  those  into  which 
men  fall  with  regard  to  their  real  motives  of  action. 

The  leaders  of  this  party  were  often  more  moderate  and 
clear-sighted  than  their  disciples,  whose  imprudence  they 
sought  to  repress ;  but  such  attempts  were  effectually  checked 
by  the  murmurs  they  created.  The  philosophic  chiefs  na- 
turally relinquished  a  repressive  course  foreign  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  which  could  only  endanger  their  popularity. 
The  control  which  government  sought  to  exercise  was  useless : 
it  was  often  insincere.  Every  one  confessed  the  existence  of 
radical  evils ;  a  few  threw  the  whole  blame  on  the  philoso- 
phers, and  thought  to  cure  the  disease  by  checking  its  external 
symptoms.  But  government  had  actually  no  arms  with  which 
to  contend  against  opponents  supported  by  pilblic  opinion. 
It  was  natural  that  society  should  favour  doctrines  which 
taught  people  to  despise  a  state  of  things  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  respect. 

It  was  this  consciousness  of  their  strength  which 
the  phUosophera  so  intolerant    No  opinions  but       it 
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professed  could  obtain  a  fak  hearing.  Their  social  tyranny 
was  such  that  many  men  of  talent — ^but  not  gifted  with  suffi- 
cient independence  of  mind^-did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  their 
religious  sentiments,  and  professed  an  atheistical  creed  foreign 
to  their  real  belief  Naigeon,  the  atheist,  was  called  by  his 
own  friends  "  L'Athde  Inquisiteur,"  on  account  of  his  excessive 
intolerance.  The  moderate  Duclos  proposed  to  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism, which  he  considered  a  political  evil,  by  depriving 
the  Protestants  of  their  civil  rights,  and  interdicting  the 
public  exercise  of  their  worship.  He  seemed  to  consider 
this  a  humane  and  liberal  suggestion.  It  is  unjust  to  lay 
to  the  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  the  sole  odium  of  the  in- 
tolerance which  then  prevailed.  Intolerance  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  human  mind,  and  not  of  any  particular  creed  or 
opinion. 

The  great  facility  with  which  the  name  of  philosopher  was 
acquired  increased  the  tribe.  Vanity  made  more  proseljrtes 
than  conviction.  The  heathen  philosophers  were  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  crowd  either  by  their  doc- 
trines or  by  their  mode  of  life ;  the  French  philosophers,  on 
the  contrary,  had  nothing  so  peculiar  as  their  similarity  to 
the  world  with  which  they  lived,  and  whose  .opinions  and 
prejudices  they  fully  adopted.  The  influence  which  women 
exercised  over  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  was  more  in 
the  form  which  those  doctrines  took  than  in  their  substance. 
Women  have  feelings,  but  seldom  opinions  of  their  own.  To 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  imparted  some 
of  their  own  thoughtless  frivolousness,  with  a  passion  and 
enthusiasm,  and  consequently  an  impulsive  power,  it  could 
not  have  possessed  otherwise.  No  great  movement,  intelleo- 
tual  or  political,  in  which  the  women  did  not  share,  could 
then  have  succeeded  in  France.  By  enlisting  the  83rmpathie8 
of  these  powerful  auxiliaries  in  their  cause,  the  philosophers 
knew  that  they  insured  ultimate  success;  inclination  and 
policy  led  them  to  adopt  the  complaisant  and  subservient 
tone  with  which  they  have  been  so  bitterly  reproached,  ^le 
women  of  these  times  also  greatly  contributed  to  widen  that 
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separation  between  the  court  and  Parisian  society  which  had 
begun  under  the  ministry  of  Fleury. 

This  was  especially  apparent  in  the  altered  tone  of  the 
stage.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  decisions  of  the  court  in 
theatrical  matters  preceded  those  of  the  public.  The  reverse 
was  the  case  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  public  gave 
a  decidedly  democratic  direction  to  the  popukr  plays.  This 
philosophic  and  declamatory  tone  was  modified  by  female  in- 
fluence :  the  women  inspired  the  desire  of  something  more 
true  and  more  touching  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  stately 
misfortunes  'of  royal  sufferers.  The  sentimental  comedy, 
^  com6die  larmoyante/'  as  its  antagonists  named  it,  succeeded 
to  the  royal  tragedy  of  Louis  XIV.  A  woman  was  the  first 
who  discovered  this  change  in  the  taste  of  the  public.  Made- 
moiselle Quinault,  one  of  the  popular  actresses  of  the  day, 
and  a  woman  of  great  originality  and  talent,  advised  Voltaire 
to  create  a  mixed  sort  of  drama.  He  laughed  at  her  advice  ; 
which  was,  however,  followed  by  La  Chauss^^e.  The  great 
success  his  sentimental  comedies  obtained  shewed  the  coi^ 
rectness  of  Mademoiselle  Quinault's  surmise.  Voltaire  en- 
dtavjured  to  eclipse  him,  but  failed  in  the  attempt:  a  (act 
which  proves  how  very  far  he  was  from  leading  the  taste  of 
the  age. 

The  increasing  power  of  women  was  chiefly  displayed  by 
the  patronage  they  extended  towards  the  philosophers  who 
frequented  their  bureaux  d'esprits.  They  were  not,  howevei^ 
the  only  sup|)ort8  of  the  philosophic  party.  M.  de  la  Pope- 
liuidre,  and  the  farmer-general,  Le  Pelletier,  received  the 
artists  and  literary  men  of  the  times.  Hclvetius  and  D'llol- 
bach,  themselves  philosophers,  fon^'arded  their  cause,  and  att- 
quired  some  celebrity — ajyart  from  their  own  personal  merits 
— by  giving  costly  entertainments  to  their  friends.  Helvetius 
gave  dinners  because  he  wanted  ideas  :  he  never  spoke  him- 
self, or  he  at  least  siKike  very  little  ;  his  object  was  to  create 
discussions  in  which  he  took  no  share,  lie  listened  to  his 
guests,  and  noted  in  his  mind  all  the  striking  and  original 
remarks  uttered  in  the  heat  of  the  moment     The  dinncn  of 
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Ilelvetius  proved  attractive  from  the  variety  of  eminent  per- 
sons who  were  anxious  to  see  the  author  of  "  De  TEsprit ;" 
but  the  want  of  a  presiding  spirit  was  always  sure  to  be  felt. 

The  entertainments  of  the  German  baron  D'Holbach  were 
more  interesting.  For  twenty-five  years  he  drew  around  him 
the  most  celebrated  atheists  of  the  times,  and  spent  large  sums 
to  forward  their  doctrines.  Diderot,  who  converted  him  to 
atheism,  the  impatient  Duclos,  Helvetius,  Saint-Lambert, 
Grimm,  Marmontel,  and,  for  a  short  time,  Rousseau,  Lii 
Harpe,  D*Alembert,  Morellet,  Raynal,  and  the  little  Abb6 
Galiani,  were  successively  the  chief  supports  of  flie  Epicurean 
baron's  society.  The  objects  of  their  indiscriminate  attacks, — 
and  they  met  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  attack, — were  re- 
ligion and  authority.  The  l^est  means  of  carrying  their  aim 
into  effect  were  fully  discussed  at  table,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  servants,  who  transmitted  their  subversive  doctrines 
to  the  lower  classea  The  so-called  philosophers  aimed,  how- 
ever, at  nothing  so  definite  as  a  revolution ;  but  they  felf  that 
their  task  was  to  destroy,  and  accomplished  it  with  fanatic  zeaL 
D'Holbach  himself  spared  neither  his  time  nor  his  money  in 
order  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  EUs  vast  learning  rendered 
him  no  contemptible  opponent  No  less  than  one  hundred 
jtnd  forty-seven  anonymous  productions  of  infidel  tendency 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  under  his  direction,  and 
l>rinted  at  his  expense.  Voltaire,  for  persisting  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  God,  was  little  respected  by  this  coterie, 
and  those  who  based  their  faith  on  its  decisions.  *'  C*est  un 
bigot :  il  est  d6iste,"  was  the  petulant  exclamation  of  a  lady 
who  had  adopted  D'Holbach'^  atheism.  But,  though  openly 
maintained,  atheism  was  not  exclusively  professed  in  this 
circle.  Whilst  Diderot  and  his  host  asserted  their  principles 
in  the  most  absolute  manner,  MorcUet,  Rousseau,  and  a  few 
more,  declared  themselves  theists,  and  warmly  defended  their 
opinions.  The  versatile  and  unprincipled  Abb€  Galiani  shewed 
his  skill  as  an  improvisatore  by  one  day  speaking  in  favonr  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  attacking  the  Mme 
Drinciple  on  their  next  meeting.     With  such  Uaqkhemcms 
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levity  did  these  men  treat  a  question  so  great  and  so  moment- 
ooa.  Disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  professed 
their  doctrines,  Duclos  once  impatiently  exclaimed — ''That 
band  of  little  impious  fellows  will  end  by  making  me  go  to 
confession.**  D'Alembert  ended  by  wholly  withdrawing  from 
them.     . 

The  influence  of  this  coterie  of  atheists  over  the  eighteenth 
century  was  very  great  They  succeeded  in  popularising  their 
desolating  doctrines,  and  in  extending  the  sway  of  atheisuL 
The  power  of  D'Holbach  differed,  however,  very  essentially 
from  that  of  the  women  of  his  time :  he  had  to  toil  assiduously 
for  hia  popularity ;  and  when,  through  motives  of  economy* 
he  reduced  his  good  cheer,  he  had  the  mortification  of  being 
deserted  by  some  of  his  most  influential  friends.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  Galiani  very  freely  and  impertinently  observed,  the 
'*maitre  d'h6tel  of  philosophy."  With  all  his  learning,  he 
could  never  rise  above  commonplace  talent ;  nor  was  his  per- 
sonal character  very  attractive.  Vain,  capricious,  and  selfish, 
he  once  boasted  that,  "  though  he  had  lived  all  his  life  with 
irritable  and  indigent  men  of  letters,  he  could  not  reo^)llect 
that  he  had  either  quarrelled  with,  or  done  the  smallest  ser- 
vice to  any  of  them.**  The  phlegmatic  baron  was,  neverthe* 
less,  an  honest  man  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  his 
dinners,  however  excellent,  lacked  the  charm  of  variety,  and 
that  liveliness  which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  female 
society.  His  dull  and  learned  atheism  did  not  suit  every 
taste  :  the  philosophers,  accordingly,  ate  his  dinners,  but  pre- 
ferred the  intercourse  of  a  few  talented  women,  who  neither 
assumed  lyHolbach's  dogmatic  tone  nor  exercised  over  the 
opinions  of  their  guests  the  intolerance  to  which  he  was  ti>o 
much  prone. 

Besides  the  three  famous  bureaux  d*esprit,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  alludo,  there  were  several  less  formal  societies, 
presided  over  by  hwlies  who  receivetl  their  philo80j)hic  friends, 
but  who  did  not  make  this  their  solo  occupation.  One  of 
those  ladies  was  a  clever  Englishwoman,  Mrs  Edward  Mon- 
tagne,  who  defended  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  against  the 
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sarcasms  of  Voltaire,  and  who  opened  her  house  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  intellectual  portion  of  French  society.  She  eclipsed 
the  farmers-general  by  the  magnificence  of  her  style  of  living; 
and  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  by  her  dis- 
cussions with  Voltaire  in  France  and  Johnson  in  England. 

Mademoiselle  Quinault,  the  actress,  also  gathere4  a  little 
coterie  of  free-thinking  noblemen  and  celebrated  authors  around 
her.  Her  friends,  with  a  doubtful  sort  of  flattery,  called  her 
"the  Ninon  of  the  eighteenth  jcentury."  Her  suppers  were 
excellent,  and  her  manners  very  free  :  a  few  titled  ladies,  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  to  those  suppers^ 
might  occasionally  be  seen  amongst  her  guests;  but  they 
avoided  acknowledging  in  public  this  breach  of  the  conven- 
ances. 

Voltaire's  favourite  niece,  Madame  Denis,  an  ugly,  agreeable 
woman,  who  wrote  tragedies  she  could  never  get  acted,  like- 
wise gave  a  few  pleasant  suppers  to  her  friends.  Voltaire  mm 
glad  to  join  them,  whenever  he  could  escape  from  the  jealous 
surveillance  of  Madame  du  Chatelet, 

The  society  of  Madame  d'Epinay  was  still  more  important 
Without  being  very  clever  or  very  handsome,  Madame  d'Epinay 
was  an  attractive  woman.  She  never  had  a  r^ular  bureau 
d*esprit,  which  rendered  her  house  more  pleasant  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been.  She  established  in  her  circle  a  philo- 
sophic ease  and  freedom,  authorised  by  her  secondary  position 
in  society.  Authors,  artists,  men  and  women  of  the  world, 
met  there  without  restraint ;  and  not  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  philosophising  and  uttering  clever  paradoxe&  Her 
society,  indeed,  was  neither  brilliant  nor  renowned :  perhaps 
it  was  not  very  amusing,  for  Madame  d'Epinay  had  little  of 
what  is  called  wit,  and  still  less  originality;  but  it  was  at  least 
free  and  natural.  Whilst  they  were  in  her  house,  her  guests 
consented  to  doff  that  philosophic  armour,  through  which  po6- 
terity  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  discern  their  real  features. 
Madame  d'Epinay  abstained  from  exercising  over  her  friends 
a  control  for  which  she  was  little  adapted.  She  possessed 
judgment  and  penetration ;  but  she  had  no  imagination,  no 
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originality,  and  very  little  taste.  She  derived  pleasure  from 
the  intercourse  of  clever  people,  but  she  could  not  afford  them 
much  entertainment  herself  :  her  conversation  was  cold  and 
somewhat  commonplace ;  she  yielded  almost  instinctively  to  the 
opinions  of  those  in  whose  intimacy  she  lived ;  she  was  caustic 
with  Grimm  and  sentimental  with  Kousseau :  she  would  not 
have  been  either  one  or  the  other  if  left*  to  her  own  impulses. 
The  same  traits  characterised  her  writings ;  for,  though  gifted 
with  very  little  imagination,  Madame  d'Epinay  was  always 
engaged  in  some  literary  labour.  Whenever  she  attempted 
high  composition  she  failed ;  but  her  epistolary  style  was  good, 
and  she  excelled  in  easy  gossiping  narrative.  It  was  less  de- 
sign than  accident  which  procured  Madame  d'Epinay  her 
philosophic  connexions.  Her  lover,  Francoeil,  was  one  of  the 
early  patrons  of  J.  J.  Kousseau,  whom  he  introduced  to  her ; 
and  Rousseau,  in  his  turn,  made  her  become  ^icquainted  with 
Diderot,  D'Holbach,  and  Grimm.  M.  d'Epinay,  a  wealthy 
and  dissolute  financier,  had,  as  usual,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
connexions  of  his  wife.  But  he,  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have 
deserved  his  fate.  Diderot,  with  equal  truth  and  severity, 
observed  of  him,  "  that  he  had  squandered  two  millions  with- 
out uttering  one  criticism  or  performing  one  good  action." 

Madame  d'Epinay  seems  to  have  been  naturally  inclined  to 
virtue,  but  the  example  of  her  husband  had  a  |>emicious  influ- 
ence on  her  character.  Disgusted  with  the  vices  of  M.  d'Epinay, 
she  formed  an  attachment  for  M.  de  Francoiil,  with  whose 
friends  she  was  soon  on  intimate  terms.  The  sociid  position 
of  Madame  d'Epinay  not  "being  very  high,  she  had  more  exter- 
nal freedom  than  was  eiyoycd  by  the  ladies  of  rank  Her  own 
conduct,  and  the  profligacy  of  her  husband,  rendered  her  still 
more  independent  of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  She  made, 
therefore,  no  scruple  of  receiving  men  whom  the  upjHjr  circles 
still  eschewed,  and  was  84)on  intimate  with  all  the  leaders  of 
the  philosophic  sect  I  )iderot,  however,  she  could  not  secure ; 
he  was  always  ill  at  ease  in  the  polite  world.  Too  great  a  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  been  Mi»ont  in  very  questionable  society  for 
him  to  acquire  the  aristocratic  elegance  which  distinguished 
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Voltaire.  This  was,  perhaps,  why,  with  all  his  fervid  eloqnence, 
Diderot  often  failed  in  producing  the  effect  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  his  great  talents.  His  mind  was  too 
vast  and  his  manner  too  vehement  for  the  artificial  society  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  move.  His  friends  said  that  he 
should  have  been  a  Grecian  philosopher,  teaching  his  disciples 
in  the  gardens  of  Academia.  Diderot  himself  thought  so,  and 
was  proud  of  the  appellation  of  Socrates-Diderot,  even  whilst 
he  ministered,  with  licentious  productions,  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  age.  He  presented  the  not  uncommon  phenome- 
non of  a  man  whose  mind  was  superior  to  his  wrings ;  thus 
his  works  are  no  longer  read,  whilst  his  name  still  stands  fore- 
most amongst  the  names  of  that  period. 

It  was  the  caustic  German,  Grimm,  the  successor  of  Fran- 
cceil  in  Madame  d'Epinay's  affections,  who  held  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  ki  her  circle ;  where  his  despotic  disposition, 
and  his  habit  of  covering  his  face  with  a  coating  of  red  and 
white  paint,  caused  him  to  be  familiarly  named  "  Tyran  le 
Blanc.**  The  lively  little  Abb6  Galiani  also  stood  high  in 
Madame  d'Epinay's  good  graces.  They  wrote  one  another  clever 
letters,  full  of  smart  sayings,  and  destined  to  be  inserted  in 
Grimm's  correspondence  with  his  German  patron.  How  far, 
moreover,  these  letters  may  bo  considered  confidential,  and  re- 
lied upon  as  such,  can  be  seen  by  Madame  d'Epinay's  remark, 
in  answer  to  an  observation  of  Galiani*8 :  ^^  It  is  insapportable 
of  you  to  remind  me  that  our  correspondence  will  be  printed 
after  our  death.  /  knfw  it;  but  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Immortality  terrifies  me  dreadfully^"  What  a  pity  that  all 
the  correspondences  of  those  times  bear  traces  of  the  same 
knowledge  ;  that  letters  were  not  then  written  off  merely  for 
the  look  of  a  friend,  but  were  leisurely  indited  with  an  eye  to 
posterity,  and  a  very  natural  wish  of  appearing  to  advantage 
before  this  severe  and  impartial  judge  ! 

A  few  foreigners  of  distinction,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
was  Hume,  also  made  their  appearance  in  the  circle  of  Madame 
d'Epinay.  Hume  then  enjoyed  in  the  Parisian  circles  80  high 
a  degree  of  reputation,  that  a  lady  was  disgraced  at  oomt  for 
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having  asked  who  and  what  he  was.  He  was  a  philosopher  and 
an  Englishman  ;  he  appeared  at  a  period  when  French  society 
and  the  ladies  who  presided  over  it  felt  the  want  of  some  at- 
tractive novelty ;  it  was  natural  that  Home  should  be  exalted 
as  a  prodigy,  and  eagerly  sought  as  such  in  every  fashionable 
circle.  He  was  at  first  thought  admirably  adapted  to  enact 
his  part  in  the  frivolous  amusements  then  in  fashion ;  but, 
though  once  placed  in  the  character  of  a  sultan  between  two 
of  the  prettiest  women  of  the  day,  the  English  philosopher, 
after  much  rumination,  and  repeatedly  striking  his  breast,  found 
nothing  better  to  say,  during  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  : 
"  Eh  bien  I  mes  demoiselles.  Eh  lien  !  votts  voiluy  done.  Eh 
hienf  voxis  violdL  .  .  vous  voild  ici**  Hume's  reputation  was 
fortunately  too  well  established  to  suffer  from  what  would  have 
ruined  .another  man.  He  was  still  cajoled  and  caressed  in 
every  Parisian  circle  ;  where  he  received,  with  philosophic 
phlegm  and  gravity,  the  lavish  praise  of  his  admirers.  Ma- 
dame d*Epiuay,  without  admiring  exclusively  the  "gros  et 
grande  historiograph e  d*Angleterre,"  and  whilst  complaining 
that  his  conduct  lowered  the  philosophic  dignity,  was  not  sorry 
to  display  liim  to  her  friends. 

Many  individuals  of  secondary  note  also  adorned  her  circle  ; 
the  frank  Duclos  and  the  elegant  Saint- Lambert  were  amongst 
her  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  an  obscure  and  needy  author, 
whom  one  o£iher  female  acquaintances  cavalierly  described  as 
"a  poor  fellow,  as  poor  as  Job,  a  sort  of  dci>endant  on  Ma- 
dame Dupin,  Franca'irs  mother,  but  full  of  wit  and  vanity." 
Tliis  individual  was  no  other  than  a  M.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  citizen 
of  Geneva,  the  scarcely  kno\ni  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
**  L*Engagement  Temcraire,'*  and  which  had  been  acted  by  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay  and  her  frien<ls  at  her  country  house. 

This  was  not  the  first  appearance  which  the  still  obscure 
Rousseau  had  ma<le  in  Parisian  society.  Whilst  he  was  devot- 
ing his  whole  attention  to  music,  he  was  seen  for  a  wliile  in 
the  salons  of  Madame  de  la  Popolini<^re,  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted his  opera  of  the  "  Muses  CJalantes."  Madame  de  la 
Popelinidre  was  then  wholly  in  favour  of  the  composer  Rameau. 
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She  took  little  heed  of  the  awkward  and  independent  Qeuevese, 
but  criticised  the  "  Muses  Galantes  "  very  bitterly,  and  gave 
their  author  several  tokens  of  her  ill-wilL  Bousseau  was  as  un- 
successful in  other  quarters,  until  his  essay  on  "  Civilisation  "  re- 
vealed his  genius  to  the  world  :  henceforth  he  was  universally 
courted  and  admired ;  but  by  remaining  so  long  beyond  the 
pale  of  what  was  called  elegant  society,  he  had  learned  to 
know  and  despise  its  judgments :  he  too  might  have  ex- 
claimed— 

**  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me.** 

The  destiny  of  Rousseau  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  the 
apostle  of  democracy.  Exposed  as  a  plebeian  to  all  the 
proud  man's  contumely ;  humbled  and  oppressed  when  he 
mingled  with  the  world ;  scorned  and  forgotten  when  he 
retired  to  solitude,  the  proud  and  irritable  genius  garnered  up 
in  his  heart,  through  years  of  unheeded  sufferings,  that  un« 
conquerable  hatred  of  society  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
with  an  eloquence  so  bitter  and  so  deep.  When  in  the  noon- 
day of  his  fame  he  was  called  forth  from  his  obscurity,  he 
looked  upon  the  world,  which  had  so  long  excluded  him 
from  its  precincts,  with  mingled  disdain  and  abhorrence ;  and, 
turning  away,  he  resumed  once  more  that  deep  and  incessant 
self-communion,  the  bliss  and  misery  of  his  whole  life. 
Rousseau  was  not  immaculate  ;  but  at  least  he  iilt  in  his  soul 
a  thirst  for  an  ideal  excellence  of  which  he  met  no  trace  else- 
where. He  fell  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  his 
aspirations  for  virtues.  He  has  been  called  vain,  and  there 
are  strange  traces  of  self-idolatry  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
erring  life  :  but  was  it  himself  that  Rousseau  worshipped,  or  the 
good  he  believed  he  saw  in  his  own  heart  1  If  he  was  selfish 
and  vain,  he  was  not  exclusively  such  ;  else,  whence  came  the 
passion  and  fervour  of  his  doctrines,  the  magic  eloquence  and 
tenderness  of  his  style,  which  could  rouse  even  the  whole  mass 
of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  society  1  When  did  a  heart,  un- 
moved itself,  stir  others  so  deeply  ? 

It  was  natural  that  Rousseau  should  not  sympathise  with 
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the  philosophera  They  only  aimed  at  destruction ;  he  wished 
to  destroy  in  order  to  create  anew  :  their  inspirations  were  all 
derived  from  the  external  and  social  world,  which  they 
obeyed ;  his  were  essentially  internal  and  independent  Thna, 
whilst  Voltaire  owed  his  fame  to  the  pliancy  with  which  he 
yielded  to  the  feelings  of  the  age,  Rousseau  won  his  by  the 
▼ehemcnce  with  which  he  attacked  those  feelings.  Society 
avenged  itself  personally  upon  him,  even  whilst  it  admired  and 
exalted  his  genius  ;  but  it  had  not  sufficient  faith  in  its  own 
vitality  to  feel  injured.  All  knew  that  a  great  social  change 
was  at  hand,  and  hailed  the  prophetic  voice  by  which  it  was 
announced. 

Rousseau  had  not  yet  wholly  broken  with  the  world  when 
he  contracted  for  Madame  d'Epinay  a  Mendship,  which, 
though  very  ardent  at  first,  was  as  unfortunate  as  his  other 
attachments.  It  is  well  known  that  Rousseau*s  unhappy 
temper  would  never  let  him  agree  long  with  his  Mends  of 
either  sex.  He  passionately  loved  the  society  of  women — it 
was  to  his  intercourse  \%ith  them  that  Diderot  partly  ascribed 
the  grace  and  fervour  of  his  style — but  he  did  little  to  con- 
ciliate their  favour;  though  ho  knew,  from  the  first,  ''that 
nothing  could  he  done  in  Paris  without  the  aid  of  women.** 
He  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  the  patronising  tone  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  towards  the  philosophers :  nor 
were  his  quarrels  with  his  fair  friends  marked  by  much 
amenity  of  tone  or  feeling  on  his  part  His  connexion  with 
Madame  d*£pinay  was  particularly  unfortunate.  The  pas- 
sionate love  he  expressed  for  nature  and  solitude  induced 
Madame  d'Epinay,  in  the  first  enthusuism  of  her  friendship,  to 
fit  him  up  a  romantic  little  hermitage  at  Montmorency,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  o^^n  residence.  Rousseau  was 
extremely  unhappy  in  this  retreat ;  he  complained  that  his 
friends  deserted  him,  and  accused  Grimm  of  seeking  to  deprive 
him  of  the  friendship  of  Diderot  D*Holbach,  and  Madame 
d*Epinay.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  Madame  d*Houdetot  Madame  d*£pinay*8  sister-in- 
law,  and  the  mistress  of  Saint-Lambert ;  whom  his  adventure 
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vnth  Madame  da  Chatelet  had  brought  into  notice  in  Parisiiui 
society.  Housseau  was  then  composing  his  "Nouvelle 
H^loise,**  and  he  read  the  letters,  as  he  finished  them,  to 
Madame  d*Epinay  and  Madame  d'Houdetot.  Though  this 
latter  lady  was,  as  Eousseau  avers,  the  only  woman  he  ever 
loved,  she  could  boast  of  little  beauty  :  she  squinted,  and  was 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  But  she  was  gay,  frank,  and 
thoughtless,  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  witty  and  very 
charming  :  her  friends  called  her  the  "  parfaite  Julie."  Rous- 
seau's love  was  hopeless ;  for  Madame  d'Houdetot  was 
ardently  attached  to  Saint-Lambert,  to  whom  she  always 
remained  constant.  Her  husband,  as  usual,  raised  no  obstacle 
to  her  passion  :  he  and  Saint-Lambert  agreed  very  well  until 
their  old  age,  when  they  became  extremely  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  led  Madame  d'Houdetot  a  very  uneasy  life. 

Eousseau  was  soon  thoroughly  miserable  in  his  hermitage  : 
he  accused  Diderot  of  deserting  him,  and  Madame  d'Epinay  of 
being  in  a  league  with  his  enemies.  After  vainly  attempting 
to  sow  division  between  Madame  d*Houdetot  and  Saint- 
Lambert,  he  ended  by  turning  on  Madame  d'Epinay  with  a 
singular  degree  of  acrimony.  They  parted  with  mutual  feel- 
ings of  ill-will;  and  this  disagreement  was  the  origin  of 
Rousseau's  long  quarrel  with  the  whole  philosophic  party. 
For  some  time,  Paris  talked  of  nothing  else.  Rousseau's 
discussions  with  Diderot  were  especially  the  theme  of  con- 
versation. "This  is  really  incredible,"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Castries :  "  one  can  hear  of  nothing  but  those  people  who 
have  no  position,  no  house  of  their  own,  and  who  actuaUy  live 
in  garrets."  In  spite  of  D'Holbach's  warning,  Hume  took 
Rousseau's  part,  and  brought  him  to  England.  Rousseau, 
more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than  ever,  soon  accused  his 
host  of  conspiring  against  his  peace  and  honour,  and  indulged 
in  such  bitter  personalities,  that  Hume,  exasperated,  wrote  off 
to  D'Holbach — "  You  were  right :  Rousseau  is  a  monster." 
This  letter  was  publicly  read  by  D'Holbach,  and  brought 
down  much  opprobrium  on  Rousseau.  Walpole,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  thought  this  a  fit.  opportunity  to  address  to 
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Rousseau  a  very  impertinent  and  insulting  letter,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Madame  du 
Deffand  was  asserted  to  have  revised  this  letter  for  her  firiend. 
Rousseau  resented  this  veiy  much.  One  of  his  most  bitter 
complaints  against  Hume  and  Walpole  was,  that  they  had 
drawn  all  the  women  away  from  him  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
which  was  correct  in  the  main,  contributed  no  little  to  the 
social  persecutions  Rousseau  henceforth  endured 

After  his  quarrel  with  Madame  d*Epinay,  Rousseau  ap- 
pears indeed  to  have  broken  entirely  with  the  Parisian 
world,  and  the  ladies  who  ruled  over  it  Madame  d'Epinay, 
who  was  wholly  influenced  by  Grimm,  and  whom  Rousseau's 
caprices  had  heartily  wearied,  did  not  regret  the  loss  of  her 
former  Mend :  it  is,  however,  to  her  connexion  with  him 
that  she  owed  the  interest  attached  to  her  name,  and  the 
attention  she  excited  in  her  own  times. 

When  Rousseau  had  left  the  hermitage,  and  when  his 
quarrel  with  her  was  no  longer  thought  of,  Madame  d*£pinay 
found  herself  comparatively  forgotten.  In  her  latter  days, 
she  wrote  works  on  education,  and  became  the  rival  of  Ma- 
dame de  Qenks ;  but  her  talent  always  remained  essentially 
commonplace. 

Rousseau  speaks  of  her  with  singular  bitterness,  and  evi- 
dently with  injustice.  She  was  kind-hearted,  and  would  have 
remained  his  friend,  had  he  allowed  her  to  do  so.  But  to 
agree  with  any  one  was  not  lus  destiny,  or  rather,  in  his 
nature ;  he  accused  Madame  d'Epinay  of  being  in  a  league 
against  him  with  the  philosophers,  and  left  her  in  order  to 
brood  over  his  imaginary  wrongs  :  **  a  lonely  man  ;  his  life  a 
long  soliloquy !  "• 

•  Carlyle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  ASPECT  OP  SOCIETY — POWER  OP   WOMAK — ^KADAHB 
DU  DEFPAND. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  society  of  Madame  d'Epinay 
was  secondary  in  importance  to  the  bureaux  d'esprit  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  of 
those  assemblies — and  the  three  most  important — ^were  then 
presided  over  by  Madame  du  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse,  and  Madame  Geofirin.  The  first  of  these  Udies  was 
celebrated  for  her  caustic  wit ;  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
for  the  charms  of  her  conversation ;  and  Madame  Geoffiin  for 
her  active  benevolence. 

The  existence  of  these  literary  societies  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  times.  Montesquieu,  covertly  alluding  to  their 
influence,  satirically  observes,  that  a  nation  where  women  give 
the  prevailing  tone  must  necessarily  be  talkative.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  men  who  talked,  and  the  women  who  listened. 
The  men  talked  because  they  could  do  little  else;  women 
gave  the  prevailing  tone,  because  men  of  all  classes  were 
partly  compelled,  and  partly  willing,  to  gather  around  them. 
The  nobles  being  excluded  from  politics — in  which  none  but 
the  ministers  and  their  creatures  could  interfere — exerciaing 
no  control,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  naturally  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  society.  Their  political 
insignificance  thus  increased  the  power  and  importance  of 
women. 

The  society  of  women  was  also  sought  by  authors  and 
scientific  men,  because  there  was  no  other  freedom  than  the 
social  freedom  protected  by  them.  Those  opinions  which,  if 
published  openly,  would  have  drawn  down  persecation  on 
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those  men  by  whom  they  were  asserted,  could  be  professed 
without  fear  in  a  drawing-room.  The  individuals  who,  never- 
theless, ventured  on  the  publication  of  these  principles,  were 
not  the  less  anxious  for  this  to  appear  in  the  bureaux  d'esprit. 
They  were  animated  by  that  stirring  and  communicative  im- 
pulse which  characterises  epochs  of  intellectual  action.  Though 
the  philosophers  overrated  the  value  of  their  labours — since 
they  destroyed  where  it  was  their  duty  to  investigate,  and, 
the  department  of  science  excepted,  left  nothing  save  ruins 
behind  them — a  great  change  was,  nevertheless,  effected  in 
their  own  opinions,  and  in  those  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  all  cast  away  the  old  creeds  and  institutions  of  society. 
Such  workings  do  not  pass  silently  in  the  human  mind  : 
whether  they  lead  to  good  or  to  evil,  the  first  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  man  is  to  impart  them  to  other  human  beings. 

To  this  powerful  motive  for  courting  female  society  may  be 
added  the  consciousness  that  the  women  who  then  presided 
over  literary  circles  not  only  named  whom  they  liked  to  the 
Academy,  but  dispensed  as  they  chose  influence  and  reputation. 
Thomas,  the  author,  suffered  in  his  fame  for  not  having  known 
how  to  conciliate  the  women  of  his  time.  The  indolence  of 
the  upi>er  classes,  the  general  want  of  freedom,  and  the  vanity 
and  ambition  of  authors,  thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
women — a  power  then  carried  to  an  extent  now  scarcely  sus- 
(jected. 

It  is  both  ludicrous  and  contemptible  to  read,  in  contem- 
porary memoirs,  of  the  arts  then  employed  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  desi>otic  rulers  of  society.  Even  men  of  high 
rank,  like  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  without  the  assistance  of  women ;  and, 
acknowledging  only  one  method  of  securing  this  assistance, 
professed  themselves  the  admirers  of  every  handsome  and 
clever  woman  who  seemed  likely  to  further  their  views. 
Those  whose  personal  disadvantages  did  not  allow  them  to 
act  this  part,  were  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  rank  of 
confidential  friend.  Almost  every  woman  of  fashion  had  in 
her  train  one  of  these  confidants,  who  listened  to  the  hittoty 
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of  her  love  aflEairs,  kindly  supposed  them  to  be  purely  platonic, 
and  whose  task  it  was  to  administer  consolation  and  advice. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  weak-minded  women  were 
notorious  for  their  partiality  towards  their  religious  directors. 
But,  "  autre  temps,  autre  moeurs/'  and  the  descendants  of  the 
devotees  of  Louis  XIV.  now  gave  the  empire,  formerly  usurped 
under  the  name  of  religion,  to  a  very  diflferent  feeling.  Most 
of  these  singular  directeurs  owed  their  success  in  life  to  the 
zeal  of  their  female  friends  :  a  fact  which  served  to  increase 
the  species. 

This  political  insignificance  of  the  men  placing  the  women 
on  a  level  with  them,  also  rendered  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
sexes  more  polished  and  agreeable.  They  could  speak  on  the 
same  subjects,  since  there  were  no  political  discussions  from 
which  the  women  were  to  be  excluded.  Conversation  was 
soon  carried  to  the  height  of  an  art,  though  it  was  ever 
marked  by  the  most  elegant  simplicity.  It  not  only  acquired 
a  style,  but  also  became  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and 
concision.  The  necessity  under  which  men  laboured  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  women  with  whom  they  conversed  matters 
their  ignorance  prevented  them  from  understanding,  made 
them  acquire  a  clearness  and  facility  they  often  transferred  to 
their  writings.  That  excessive  polish,  which  is  both  the  beauty 
and  the  defect  of  the  French  language,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
female  influence.  Women  necessarily  perfect  the  taste  of  a 
nation,  and  the  wish  of  pleasing  them  introduces  refinement 
and  elegance.  The  assemblies  over  which  they  then  presided 
were  not  free,  however,  from  great  disadvantages.  One  of 
their  most  serious  evils  was,  that  for  the  calm  meditation  of 
former  writers  they  substituted  the  habit  of  quick  and  li^t 
decisions  peculiar  to  conversation.  Mingled  presumption  and 
frivolousness  thus  became  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
times. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  general  profiigacy  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  con- 
versation of  men  and  women  who  owned  few  moFsl  zestraintSi 
was  marked  by  indelicacy.     Never,  on  the  contraiji  wis  con- 
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vcrsation  more  free  from  this  Ucmisb,  and  even  from  scandiil. 
One  of  the  female  oracles  of  those  days  had  pronounced,  **  que 
cela  g&tait  le  ton  d'une  femme,"  and  she  was  in  the  right : 
scandal  is  essentially  vulgar.  Thus,  the  careless  remark  that 
M.  Un  Td  "  had"  Madame  Une  TdlewBS  the  only  knowledge 
a  stranger  could  obtain  of  an  illicit  connexion  between  persons 
who  were  notoriously  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  The  least 
«>pen  freedom  on  the  part  of  those  persons  would  have  excluded 
them  for  ever  from  society.  Sin  was  tolerated,  but  the  inde- 
cencies of  sin  were  rigidly  forbidden- 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  society  more  polite,  elegant, 
and  intellectual  than  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  should 
ever  have  existed ;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that  uni- 
versal attention  was  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  thoee 
talents  necessary  to  ap{)ear  to  advantage  in  society,  as  well 
as  to  render  it  more  perfect  and  attractive.  Many  men  and 
women  of  high  talents  sought  not  to  establish  their  fame  on 
anything  like  a  durable  basis :  the  great  business  of  life  was 
then  to  talk  well,  with  grace,  wit,  and  vivacity ;  everything 
ilse  was  sacrificed  to  the  possession  of  this  perishable  accom- 
plishment Thus,  the  remarkable  women  of  those  times  are 
now  known  only  by  hearsay ;  they  left  nothing  by  which 
they  can  be  judged  fiiirly  :  their  productions,  when  they  did 
writo,  do  not  a>me  up  to  the  idea  formed  of  their  taientsL 
Having  early  sought  to  shine  chiefly  in  conversation,  they 
were  no  longer  fitted  for  that  peculiar  train  of  thought  neces- 
sary to  literary  composition.  It  is  by  their  letters  alone  that 
we  can  now  conceive  the  real  tone  of  their  minds.  But  for 
the  a)rrc8p(mdence  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  what  idea  could 
we  have  of  her  keen  and  |H)li8hed  satire,  and  of  that  selfish- 
ness and  ennui  which  literally  consumed  her  existence  f  Were 
it  not  for  the  love-letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  first 
given  to  the  public  tlinmgh  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  it 
would  be  im{H)SHible  to  understand  correctly  the  originality 
and  passionate  fervuur  which  distinguished  this  unhappy 
woman. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable   and   interesting  fact,   that  the 
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authoresses  of  those  times  w«re  very  commonplace  women, 
with  little  influence.  Madame  de  Genlis  had  great  talent, 
and  a  wonderful  industry ;  but  she  cannot,  however,  be  said 
to  have  risen  higher  than  this.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had 
genius,  does  not  belong  to  the  brilliant  portion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  She  appeared  when  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  already  effacing  the  last  vestiges  of  that  selfish 
and  corrupt  society. 

To  judge  of  the  intellect  and  influence  of  the  women  of 
those  times,  we  must  therefore  consider  them  in  their  social 
relations,  and  often  in  their  private  affections.  To  judge  of 
them  otherwise  would  be  to  fall  into  inevitable  errors.  The 
personal  characters  of  the  three  ladies  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned as  holding  the  bureaux  d'esprit  frequented  by  the 
whole  philosophic  tribe,  will,  even  without  straining  after 
imaginary  analogies,  represent  a  few  of  the  very  distinct  feel- 
ings which  then  divided  French  society.  The  polite,  profli- 
gate, and  sceptical  noblesse  naturally  gathered  around  Madame 
du  Deffand,  a  witty  and  aristocratic  woman;  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse,  a  social  outcast  by  her  illegitimate  birth,  and 
gifted  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind,  sympathised 
with  the  political  reformers  of  the  day ;  the  worldly-wise  and 
moderate  ones  of  the  philosophic  party  met  at  the  honse  of 
Madame  Geoffrin,  the  quiet  and  prudent  bourgeoise,  who 
wished  to  reconcile  her  religious  feelings  with  the  patronage 
of  professed  sceptics.  The  society  of  Madame  du  Deffand  is 
the  first  that  must  occupy  our  attention.   * 

Frank  without  candour,  and  impetuous  without  either 
passions  or  feeling ;  full  of  wit  and  sound  judgment  in  her 
mode  of  thinking,  but  extravagant  and  often  ridiculous  in  her 
conduct  j  openly  selfish,  and  yet  capable  of  friendship :  such 
was  Madame  du  Deffand.  During  her  youth  she  was  known 
for  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  equivocal  conduct.  As  age 
drew  on,  her  charms  vanished,  and  she  became  blind,  ill- 
tempered,  and  ennuyee.  She  sought  for  a  time  a  refuge  in 
devotion,  but  having  naturally  little  turn  that  way,  she  opened 
a  bateau  d*csprit  to  the  philosophers.     Neither  their  society 
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nor  ber  own  wit — which,  after  that  of  Voltaire  and  Piron, 
was  perhaps  the  keenest  of  the  age — could  presence  her, 
however,  from  the  incessant  ennui  that  consumed  her  declin- 
ing years. 

Marie  Vichy  de  Chamrond  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  convent  where  she  was 
brought  up,  and  where  she  received  an  excellent  education, 
sbe  early  distinguished  herself  for  a  tone  of  raillery  on  reli- 
gious matters,  which  alarmed  the  nuns.  They  called  in 
Massillon  to  talk  to  her ;  but  the  good  and  amiable  bishop 
was  too  much  delighted  with  the  grace  and  frankness  of  the 
young  girl  to  be  very  severe.  **  Elle  est  charmante  !"  was  his 
only  rei)roof.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two,  Mademoiselle  de 
Vichy  was  married  to  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom 
her  intrigues  soon  caused  her  to  separate.  Eyes  remarkable 
for  their  l»oauty  an<l  brilliancy,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  picjuancy  and  expression,  were  the  chief  jHjr- 
sonal  attractions  of  the  witty  young  marchioness.  Amongst 
her  numerous  lovers  were  the  regent,  whom  she  fascinated 
for  a  whole  fortnight ;  a  M.  de  Fonnont,  much  esteemed  by 
Voltaire  ;  President  Ilenault,  and  Pont  de  Veyle,  the  adoptcil 
brother  of  Mademoiselle  Alsse.  The  latter  two  remained 
constant  to  her  until  their  dotage,  and  were  sup|K)sed  to 
stand  equjdly  well  in  her  favour.  Constancy  in  love  was  n«)t 
one  of  Madame  du  I.)effand*s  virtues. 

Finding  herself  heart-free  at  one  ei»och  of  her  life,  she 
resolved  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  She 
Himred  no  seductions  to  win  him  back,  but  she  had  no  sooner 
effected  her  object  than  the  return  of  a  lover  by  whom  she 
had  been  abandoned  matlo  her  rejwnt  her  success.  N«»t 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  M.  du  Detfand,  she  assumed  si» 
meUncholy  and  woe-begono  an  asjiect  wlienever  ho  was  pres- 
ent, tliat  the  jKwr  man  was  gla<l  to  leave  her  once  mc»re. 
Ifer  lover,  who  had  i»orHua<UHl  her  to  act  this  iMurt  merely  out 
of  pique,  now  left  her  in  his  tuni ;  and^as  the  details  of  the 
adventure  were  known  over  all  Paris  on  the  following  day, 
the  fickle  Madame  du  Deffand  became  the  scorn  of  the  whole 
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town:  blamed  and  forsaken  by  her  most  intimate  friends, 
and  obliged  to  associate  with  such  women  as  Madame  de 
Prie  and  Madame  de  Parabere. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Cellamare  conspiracy,  Madame  du 
Dcffand  was  restored  to  something  like  consideration  by  the 
friendship  of  Madame  du  Maine,  who  fully  appreciated  her 
keen  lively  wit  It  was  probably  at  the  polished  court  of 
this  princess,  and  in  the  intimacy  of  Madame  de  Staal,  tkat 
Madame  du  Deffand  acquired  the  exquisite  style  which  after- 
wards characterised  her  writings.  She  was  also  indebted  for 
this  accomplishment  to  her  own  great  care  in  writing.  During 
the  earlier  portion  of  her  life,  she  never  sent  a  letter  without 
having  first  written  it  three  or  four  times  over  :  another  fact 
which  proves  how  erroneous  is  the  impression  that  the  epis- 
tolary remains  of  those  times  were  spontaneous  e£fusions. 

With  both  Madame  du  Maine  and  Madame  de  Staal,  Ma- 
dame du  Defiand  was  a  great  favourite,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  lively  amd  amusing  letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  com- 
panion of  the  duchess.  Her  degree  of  favour  was,  however, 
as  variable  as  the  temper  of  the  capricious  princess,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Madame  de  Staal,  who  thus  writes  to  her 
friend  : — **  I  read  your  letter  before  yesterday  to  her  highness. 
She  was  in  a  fit  of  fear  produced  by  the  thunder.  This  did 
not  tend  to  set  off  the  polite  things  you  said.  I  shall  take 
care  another  time  not  to  expose  you  to  stormy  weather.  We 
were  joyful  for  the  last  few  days  ;  now  the  rain  is  come  again. 
Our  ideas,  which  had  become  serene  and  pleasant,  will  resume 
all  their  gloom.  Add  to  this,  that  for  two  days  our  princess 
has  had  a  cold,  accompanied  with  fever;  notwithstanding 
wliich,  and  the  abominable  weather,  the  ceaseless  promenade 
is  not  discontinued.  Verily  Providence  seems  to  provide 
princes  with  bodies  suited  to  all  their  fancies ;  they  could  never 
otherwise  reach  the  age  of  reason." 

The  restlessness  which  induced  Madame  du  Maine  to  poraae 
her  out-door  pleasure  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  wind  and  rain 
did  not  exist,  led  her  to  surround  herself  by  all  the  visitors 
she  could  procure  :  quantity  far  more  than  quality  seems  to 
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have  been  her  object.  She  had  made  Madame  du  Deffand 
promise  that  she  would  spend  some  time  at  Sceauz,  where  an 
apartment  was  kept  for  her.  But  then  ^ladame  du  Defiieuid 
was  notoriously  inconstant :  if  she  broke  her  word,  the  apart- 
ment remained  vacant,  and  a  visitor — no  matter  whom — was 
irreparably  lost  to  Madame  du  Maine.  Madame  de  Staal, 
who  had  learned  to  read  her  princely  mistress  thoroughly,  in- 
timated  as  much  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  • 

"  The  desire  of  being  surrounded  increases  daily.  I  foresee 
that  if  you  keep  an  apartment  without  occupying  it  there 
^ill  be  great  regret  for  the  loss  you  will  cause,  no  matter 
what  that  loss  may  be.  The  great  become  so  transparent  that 
we  can  see  the  light  through.  It  is  an  admirable  study  to 
contemplate  them  :  I  know  nothing  that  brings  us  back  more 
surely  to  philosophy.'* 

The  daughter  of  the  regent.  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  for- 
merly mistress  of  Richelieu,  now  Duchess  of  Modena,  came  to 
Paris  about  this  time.  Madame  du  Deffand,  who  had  known 
her  in  her  youth,  paid  her  a  visit  On  learning  this,  Madame 
du  Maine,  who  would  probably  not  have  shed  a  tear  at  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand*s  death,  manifested  the  greatest  vexation 
and  grief. 

"  Nothing,"  wrote  Madame  de  Staal,  "  can  equal  the  «ur- 
prii^  and  sorrow  experienced  on  learning  that  you  had  been 
to  see  the  Duchess  of  Modena.  An  imjMiasioued  and  jealous 
lover  bears  the  most  suspicious  steps  more  {mtiently  than 
this  was  endiired  from  you.  You  are  going  to  devote  your- 
self there,  to  abandon  all  else.  One  was  then  reserved  to  this 
fate,  to  be  the  example  of  every  misery ;  the  torments  that 
seemed  gone  arc  going  to  be  renewed  through  you ;  it  is  u 
most  cruel  destiny,  &c,  I  said  all  that  could  be  said  to 
restore  something  like  calmness,  but  I  was  not  heeded  Al- 
though I  have  no  right  to  be  astonished  at  anything,  this 
scene  nevertheless  found  means  to  surprise  me.  Come,  I  con- 
jure you,  and  reassure  us  against  this  ahirm.** 

It  was  princijially  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Staal  and 
of  Madame  da  Maine,  that  Madame  du  Deffand,  who  had 
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hitherto  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  her  time  at  Sceaox, 
began  to  receive  a  few  friends  in  her  apartment  in  the  convent 
of  Saint  Joseph,  and  gradually  gathered  around  her  a  brilliant 
literary  circle,  which  took  its  tone  from  her  own  sceptical  and 
sarcastic  spirit.  But  even  before  this  epoch,  Montesquieu, 
D'Alembert,  Marmontel,  the  Mar^chale  de  Luxembourg,  Ma- 
dame de  Staal,  the  Duchess  dd  la  Vallidre,  Voltaire  and 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  Chevalier  D*Aydie,  Pont  de  Veyle, 
Formont,  and  the  President  Renault,  composed  her  habitual 
society.  We  have  already  stated  that,  before  she  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  femme  philosophe,  Madame  du  Deffand  had 
several  times  endeavoured  to  become  a  devotee;  but  fidth 
seemed  antipathetic  to  her  nature.  Though  she  was  very 
zealous  in  her  first  attempt  at  reformation,  she  did  not  scruple 
to  declare,  "  that  she  should  riot  honour  roiige  and  President 
Henault — her  lover  en  titre — so  far  as  to  discard  them."  The 
poor  President,  who  feared  her  temper  mOre  than  he  loved  her 
person,  was  very  cavalierly  treated  by  the  capricious  Madame  du 
Defifand.  Having  ventured,  in  one  of  the  letters  he  addressed 
to  her  during  a  temporary  separation,  to  express  a  sentimental 
regret  at  her  absence,  she  answered  him  in  a  tone  of  cool  and 
cutting  sarcasm,  which  effectually  silenced  such  outpourings 
of  his  heart  for  the  future.  If  Madame  du  Deffand  was  selfish 
and  heartless,  she  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
frank  about  it.  When  the  celebrated  work  of  Helvetius  ap- 
peared, several  persons  bLomed  him  in  her  presence  for  having 
made  selfishness  the  great  motive  of  human  actions.  "  Bah  1" 
said  she,  "  he  has  only  revealed  every  one's  secret." 

Her  failure  as  a  devotee  did  not  prevent  Madame  du  Deff- 
and from  establishing  herself  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Joseph* 
where  she  had  a  handsome  apartment,  and  gave  evening  parties 
and  suppers  to  her  friends.  She  had  not  long  been  settled 
there,  when  she  became  totally  blind ;  and  she  remained  in 
this  melancholy  condition  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life. 
Madame  du  Deffand  bore  her  calamity  with  great  fortitude, 
but  it  naturally  added  to  the  deep  ennui  which  consumed  her 
existence ;  and  which,  with  her  habitual  frankness,  she  never 
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sought  to  disguise.  '^  Give  me  a  secret  to  ward  off  ennui,*' 
she  observes,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  D'Alembert,  "  and  you 
will  lay  mo  under  a  greater  obligation  than  if  you  had  be- 
stowed on  mo  the  philosopher's  stone."  This  feeling  was  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Madame  da  Deffand  :  the  published  cor- 
respondence of  the  circle  over  which  she  presided  shews  that, 
with  all  their  wit  and  boasted  philosophy,  her  Mends  found 
the  burden  of  life  intolerably  heavy. 

The  ennui  of  Madame  du  Deffand  was  increased  by  a. 
singular  degree  of  heartlessness.  She  had  intellectual  predi- 
lections, but  she  could  not  love.  The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of 
l)'-f\iembert  were  acceptable  to  her;  so  were  the  originality 
and  naivete  of  Montesquieu,  the  polished  wit  of  President 
Henault,  or  the  satire  of  Voltaire ;  but  slie  had  little  affection 
fur  them  as  individuals.  This  did  not  prevent  hA  from 
being  in  many  cases  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend :  though 
friendship  was,  with  her,  divested  of  all  its  charma  Of  her 
deficiency  in  this  resjMjct,  Madame  du  Deffand  was  well 
aware  :  when  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she  became 
ac(|uainted  with  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  who  was  then  bringing 
up,  with  her  own  children  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a 
y<iung  English  girl,  named  PameUi,  (afterwards  the  wife  of  the 
uiihajipy  Lord  Fitzgerald,)  she  asked  her,  with  evident  sur- 
prise, "  Are  you  so  fond  of  that  child  1"  "  I  am  very  fond 
of  her  indeed  ! "  was  the  natural  reply.  "  Ah  !  you  are  very 
happy,"  sighed  Madame  du  Deffand  ;  "  I  never  could  love 
anything."  According,  indeed,  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  her  well,  '*  it  was  difUcult  to  have  leas  feeling  and  more 
silfishness/* 

Those  persons  who  compared  Madame  du  Deffand  U* 
Madame  de  Sevign(i — and  there  were  many  who  did  so  in  her 
own  circle— overKK)ked  this  trait  in  her  character.  Her  wit 
was  very  brilliant,  and  her  style  no  doubt  was  very  pure ;  but 
was  the  gre«it  chann  of  Madame  do  S6vign(!  merely  wit  or 
style  t  Does  not  that  cliarm  consist  rather  in  the  admirable 
]katho8  and  infinite  variety  with  which  she  i)aint8  her  deep  and 
jkissionatc  attachment  for  her  beloved  daughter  ?    Madame  do 
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S4vign6  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  life,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
very  vehemence  with  which  she  deplores  every  trifling  sorrow  ; 
the  life  of  Madame  du  Defifand  was  one  of  tasteless  ennuL  If 
we  except  a  few  satirical  sketches,  admirably  drawn,  what  is 
there  in  all  her  letters,  that  should  make  them  be  compared 
with  those  of  Madame  de  S^vign6  ?  This  total  insensibility 
not  being  accompanied  by  the  affectation  of  a  contrary  feeling, 
did  not  prevent  the  society  of  Madame  du  Deffand  from  being 
eminently  attractive.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  that  brilliant,  active  intellect,  which  yielded  to 
every  impression,  and  passed  from  one  subject  to  another, 
with  ever  new  freshness  and  variety.  In  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  everyday  world — the  only  world  the 
eighteenth  century  cared  for — Madame  du  Deffand  was 
inimitable.  The  soundness  of  her  judgment,  united  to  the 
poignancy  and  originality  of  her  language,  and  that  causticity 
which  never  forsook  her,  caused  her  society  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for  and  highly  valued.  Her  freedom  from  the  wish  of 
seeking  for  effect,  and  her  striking  impartiality,  were  also  very 
remarkable  characteristics  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  mind. 
At  an  epoch  when  simplicity  was  by  no  means  prevalent,  she 
displayed  an  unbending  hatred  of  everything  like  subtlety 
and  finesse,  and  unsparingly  accused  of  affectation  all  the 
thinkers  of  the  day.  She  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the 
declamatory  enthusiasm  of  the  philosophers  than  with  the 
rigorism  of  the  devotees.  She  'disbelieved  in  the  existence  of 
feelings  she  could  never  experience  herself. 

This  general  indifference  prevented  Madame  da  DefiQind 
from  surrounding  herself  exclusively  with  philosophers ;  con- 
sequently the  society  which  met  at  her  house  was  far  more 
easy  and  polite,  and  more  &ee  from  vanity  and  pedantry  than 
it  was  customary  for  such  assemblies  to  be. 

It  was  probably  this  absence  of  all  effort  and  restraint 
which  made  the  frank  and  unaffected  Montesquieu — who 
loved  those  houses  where,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  could 
pass  with  his  everyday  wit — regret  'with  so  much  sincerity 
the  delightful  suppers  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Joseph.     The 
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peculiar  pleasure  which  he  found  in  the  society  of  his  hostess 
he  thus  candidly  expressed  to  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  "  I  love 
this  woman  with  all  my  heart ;  she  pleases  and  amuses  me  : 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  a  moment's  ennui  in  her  company." 

The  feelings  with  which  Madame  du  Deffand  inspired  her 
friends  corresponded  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  she  afforded 
them.  But  whilst  she  imparted  amusement  to  others,  she 
could  not  always  receive  it  herself;  and  at  those  suppers, 
where  all  the  strangers  who  visited  Paris  eagerly  sought  to  be 
admitted,  the  listless  countenance  of  the  hostess  often  betrayed 
the  ennui  which  pursued  her  even  there.  She  did  not  even 
choose  to  disguise  that  ennui  from  those  who  unfortunately 
added  to  it  One  of  her  friends,  remarkable  for  the  monotony 
of  his  delivery,  was  boring  her  one  day  with  a  long  and 
uninteresting  dissertation.  ^*  My  dear  friend,**  said  she,  taking 
advantage  of  her  blindness  to  feign  ignorance,  ^  what  tiresome 
book  are  you  reading  ?  **  There  was  nothing,  however,  which 
Madame  du  Defiand  dreaded  so  much  as  solitude,  and  in 
general  she  spared  no  eff<)rt  to  render  her  house  attractive  to 
her  visitors.  "  Let  us  have  goo<l  cheer,**  she  often  said  to  her 
cook,  "  I  now  want  society  more  tlian  ever."  **  Suppers,"  she' 
also  obsen'cd,  "  were  one  of  the  four  great  objects  of  man  in 
life."  Madame  du  Deflfanddid  well,  with  all  her  wit,  not  to 
rely  too  exclusively  on  its  effects.  Abstemiousness  was 
neither  her  virtue  nor  tliat  of  the  sensual  philosophers  with 
whom  she  associated. 

The  society  of  Mailame  du  Deffand's  was  neither  literary, 
like  Madame  do  Tencin*s,  nor  artistic,  like  that  of  Madame  de 
la  Popelinidro.  It  was  the  society  of  aristocratic  and  intel- 
lectual individimls,  who  met  for  common  amusement,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  philosophers,  in  order  to  give  some  variety  to 
conversation,  and  also  because  philosophy  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Tlic  most  ardent  members  of  the  philosophic  sect 
had,  however,  little  symjiathy  with  the  cold-hearted  Madame 
du  Deffand.  She  said  herself,  in  her  own  quiet  way.  "  Je  n'ai 
|»as  datomes  auroi^hans.**  Didenit  came  onoe  to  visit  her, 
eyed  her  witty  Epicurean  friends  with  contempt,  and  never 
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came  again.  Freedom  and  good  breeding  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  circle.  Within  its  narrow  limits,  how- 
ever, Madame  du  Deflfand  set  up  for  an  arbitrary  judge  on  all 
questions  of  philosophy  or  taste.  Her  correspondence  with 
Voltaire,  and  the  high  value  he  set  on  her  opinions,  gave  her 
great  authority  :  though  her  decisions  were  marked  by  more 
wit  than  correctness.  Of  Montesquieu's  great  work,  she 
observed  that  it  was  not  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  but  De  TEsprit 
sur  les  Lois, — a  saying  which  Voltaire  thought  sufficiently 
good  to  make  his  own  and  repeat.  There  was  more  truth 
in  her  remark  already  quoted  on  the  work  of  Helvetius  ;  for 
though  it  is  fjilse  that  selfishness  is  the  only  human  incentive^ 
the  assertion  was  often  correct  with  respect  to  the  good  society 
of  that  period. 

Notwithstanding  her  intercourse  with  the  philosophers, 
Madame  du  Defifand  was  too  egotistical  and  ennuy^e  to  favour 
the  spirit  of  discussion  by  which  they  were  animated.  She 
was  a  sceptic  chiefly  because  the  trouble  of  inquiry  was  in- 
supportable to  her ;  and  also  because  a  sceptical  indifference 
was  natural  to  her  mind  :  "  Qu'elle  aimait  laisser  flotter  dans 
le  vague,"  as  she  herself  observed.  Madame  du  Defiand  was^ 
moreover,  of  opinion  that  what  cannot  be  known  to  us  is 
evidently  unnecessary:  a  remark  which  Voltaire  pronounced 
admirable.  "This  is  a  great  truth,  madame ;  and  what  is 
better  still,  a  very  consoling  one.**  However  logical  Madame 
du  Deffand's  reasoning  may  have  been,  its  immediate  tendency 
was  to  render  her  indifferent  to  all  that  did  not  concern  "her 
nearly.  Willing  as  she  was  to  enjoy  the  most  entire  freedom 
in  her  little  philosophic  parties,  she  strongly  objected  that  her 
friends  should  betray  her  by  exercising  the  same  liberty  pub- 
licly, and  reproached  them  for  the  bitterness  with  which  they 
assailed  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  was  characteristic  of 
her  selfish  and  indifferent  temper  to  look  exclusively  to  her 
own  quietness,  and,  still  more,  to  consider  philosophy  as  an  art 
which  a  few  amateurs  exercised  for  private  amusement^  and 
wliich  was  to  lead  to  no  further  result 

When  Horace  Walpole  first  visited  Madame  du  Deffimd,  and 
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began  his  celebrated  connexion  with  her,  he  found  her  sur- 
rounded by  the  6Iite  of  the  Parisian  world  of  intellect  and 
fashion.  D'Alembert,  indeed,  had  deserted  his  old  friend  for 
reasons  which  shall  be  specified  hereafter,  and  Madame  da 
Dcfiand  sadly  missed  his  mirth  and  bo3rish  spirits ;  but  she 
still  enjoyed  the  company  of  many  choice  acquaintances,  who 
amused  her  as  much  as  she  could  be  amused,  whilst  she  lan- 
guidly reclined  in  her  arm-chair,  making  knots,  the  only 
occupation  in  which  her  blindness  permitted  her  to  engage. 
Pont  de  Veyle,  grave  and  morose,  but  inimitable  in  parody, 
was  there ;  so  were  the  old  and  amiable  Mar6chale  de  Luxem- 
bourg ;  the  flatteruig  Madame  de  Mirepoix ;  the  graceful  and 
channing  Duchess  of  Choiseul :  her  husband  the  minister, — 
"  that  little  volatile  being  who  gave  but  three  seconds  to  any 
nue  body  or  thing,''  *  and  who  preferred  to  his  amiable  wife  his 
«>wu  sister,  the  clever,  ambitious,  haughty  Duchess  of  Gram- 
niont — '*  a  tierce  Amazonian  dame,  who  loved  and  hated 
arbitrarily,  wiis  universally  detested,"  and  whose  memorable 
Mtnigglo  with  Madame  du  Barry  worked  the  ruin  of  her 
brother. 

The  gossiping  Englishman,  as  ennuy6  as  any  of  Madame  du 
Deffands  guest**,  began  by  ridiculing  this  society,  ungallantly 
terming  the  hostess  "  an  old  debauchee  of  wit ;"  but  he  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  universal  fascination,  and  after  confessing 
that  **  there  was  a  douceur  in  the  society  of  the  women  of 
fashion  tliat  captivated  him,"  he  wn»te  home  the  following 
lively  account  of  the  *'  old,  blind,  ohamung  Madame  du  Def- 
fand  : " — **  »She  is  now  very  old,  and  stone  blind  ;  but  retains 
all  her  vivacity,  i*'it,  memor}*,  judgment,  f»assions,  and  agreo- 
ableneiis.  She  goes  to  oi)eras,  plays,  8Upi>er8,  and  Versailles  ; 
;rives  suppers  twice  a-week  ;  has  every  new  work  read  to  her ; 
iiiiikes  new  Kongs  and  epigrams,  ay,  admirably,  and  remembem 
every  one  that  has  l>een  made  these  fuuracoro  years.  She 
(•orri^s|>unds  with  Voltaire,  dictates  channing  letters  to  him, 
(^)ntradicts  him,  is  no  bigot  t4i  him  or  to  anybody,  and  lauglis 
iHith  at  the  clergy  and  the  philosophers." 
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As  she  grew  older,  Madame  du  Deffand's  insensibility  of 
feeling  seemed  to  increase.  Her  conduct  towards  Pont  de 
Veyle  was  heartless  to  the  last  degree.  The  authenticity  of 
the  dialogue  *  said  by  Grimm  to  have  passed  between  the  two 
aged  lovers,  may  be  doubted ;  but  her  conduct  towards  him  in 
his  last  illness  is  a  matter  of  fact.  On  the  evening  of  Pont  de 
Yeyle's  death,  she  came  to  a  large  supper  given  by  Madame 
de  Marchais.  As  his  demise  was  already  known,  the  persons 
present  condoled  with  her  on  the  subject.  "  Alas  ! "  was  her 
feeling  reply,  "  he  died  this  evening  at  six  o'clock  ;  otherwise 
you  would  not  see  me  here.**  And  she  supped  with  her  usual 
appetite.  This  heartlessness  might  proceed  from  caprice,  for 
whilst  Madame  du  Defifiand  shewed  so  much  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  poor  Pont  de  Veyle,  she  was  carrying  on  her  corre- 
spondence with  Walpole  ;  for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  sort 
of  passionate  friendship,  and  who,  when  he  visited  Paris,  ruled 
arbitrarily  over  her  little  circle  :  thus  dispossessing  President 
Renault  of  his  ancient  privileges. 

This  coterie  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  may  be  considered  as 
the  best  illustration  of  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Unlike  the  other  philosophic  circles,  it  had  no  purpose 
more  definite  than  a  resource  against  ennui  Ministers,  titled 
ladies,  philosophers,  and  foreigners,  met  on  this  neutral 
ground ;  they  cared  little  for  one  another,  but  they  were 
witty,  well  bred,  and  could  afford  and  receive  amusement  by 
meeting  together.  This  society  was  justly  admired  for  the 
accomplishments  of  its  members,  who  contributed  to  spread 
around  them  their  own  polished  and  unaffected  manners.  But 
this  was  the  only  influence  they  exercised.     Madame  da  Def- 

*  "*Pont  do  Veyle!'  *  Madame!*  *0(i  Stes  voua?'  *Au  coin  de 
votre  chemin^e.'  '  Couchc  Ics  pieds  sur  lea  chenets,  oomme  on  est  ehes 
868  amis?*  Oui,  madame.'  *I1  faut  oonvenir  qull  est  pen  de  i«*gttmf 
au88i  anoiennea  que  la  ndtre.'  *Cela  est  vraL'  'II  y  a  cinqaaate  ana.* 
'Oai,  cinquante  ans  passes.*  *£t  dans  oe  long  intervalle  aueon  muige, 
pas  m6me  Tapparence  d'une  brouillerie.'  'CTest  oe  que  j'ai  toojoim 
axlmir^.'  'Mais,  Pont  de  Veyle,  cela  ne  viendrait-il  point  de  oe  qo'ea 
fond  nous  avons  toujours  6te  fort  indifferens  Tun  A  I'aiitre  ?  *  *  Cela  m 
pourrait  bien,  madame.'" 
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faiid  had  no  aim,  and  she  effected  nothing.  She  Succeeded, 
however,  in  making  her  house  the  resort  of  all  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  who  visited  France.  When  the  reforming 
and  philosophic  sovereign  Joseph  IL,  the  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  came  to  Paris  in  1777,  he  visited  Madame  du 
DefiiEUid,  whom  he  found  making  knots.  "  This  occupation," 
observed  the  emperor,  "  does  not  prevent  you  from  thinking.** 
•*  And  especially  now  that  you  give  every  one  so  much  cause 
to  think,'*  was  ^ladame  du  Deffand*s  prompt  and  flattering 
reply. 

The  keen  wit  and  agreeable  conversation  of  ^[adame  du 
Defifknd  were  also  valued  by  her  countrymen ;  but  the  influ- 
ence she  exercised  over  them  was  trifling.  It  requires  faith 
in  one  s  own  opinions  in  order  to  impart  them  to  others ;  this 
Madame  du  Dcffand  had  not :  she  may  even  be  said  to  have 
survived  her  own  i)Ower.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  her 
circle  was  during  the  sway  of  Choiseul,  when  the  friendship 
of  the  |>owerful  minister  contributed  to  her  influence.  It 
gradually  declined  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL :  her  wit,  by 
aMSuming  the  tone  of  rancour  and  malice,  had  then  lost  many 
of  its  attractions.  The  times  were  altered,  moreover :  the 
philosophic  power  had  progressed,  and  no  longer  sought  the 
patronage  of  narrow  circles ;  it  had  become  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  ill-temper  and  ennui  of  Madame  du  Def- 
faud  increased  on  beholding  herself  neglected.  She  again  at- 
tempted to  become  devout,  but  complained  that  she  could  not 
understand  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  She  t(K)k  for  her  con- 
fessor the  celebrated  Pere  TEnfant,  who  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  September,  and  only  kept  him  six  mouths.  After 
spending  thus  Ai^veral  years  in  alternatives  of  ennui  and  devo- 
tion, she  beheld  herself  at  the  point  of  death  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  year  1780.  She  sent  for  the  cure  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  and  addressed  him  thus  : — "  M.  le  Cure,  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  me ;  but  spare  me  three  tilings :  let  mo  have  no 
questions,  no  reasons,  and  no  sermons.*' 

Madame  du  Deffand  was  attended  in  her  last  ilbess  by  her 
old  friends,  Mesdames  de  Luxembourg,  de  Choiseul,  and  de 
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Cambise,  who  played  loto  near  her  bedside  every  evening ;  and 
who,  it  is  said,  continued  this  interesting  amusement  almost 
to  the  moment  of  her  death.  The  nature  of  the  friendship 
which  then  united  people  of  the  world  renders  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently probable. 

Thus  passed  from  life,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  ^ladame 
du  Deffand ;  a  clever,  selfish  woman,  fit  emblem  of  the  aristo- 
cratic society  which  was,  like  her,  going  to  disappear,  and  to 
be  ere  long  "  among  the  things  that  were." 


CHAPTER  VL 

BCADEM0I8ELLS  DB  LE8FINA8SE. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  composed  the  circle  of  Madame  du 
Dcifand  was  a  young  girl  named  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
to  whom  wo  have  as  yet  only  alluded,  because  she  appeared  in 
that  society  but  for  a  short  time,  and  held  an  essentially  sub- 
ordinate position  amongst  the  titled  individuals  of  whom  it 
chiefly  consisted. 

Fiction  has  seldom  brought  in  contact  two  beings  of  natures 
so  dissimilar  as  when  reality  caused  Mademoiselle  de  Lespin- 
asse and  Madame  du  Deffand  to  meet  The  blindness,  and 
otlier  infirmities,  of  Madame  du  Deffand  rendered  it  necessaiy 
for  her  to  have  a  companion ;  she  took  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse for  this  pur{)ose :  the  young  girFs  history  was  brief 
and  melancholy.  She  had,  in  reality,  no  claim  to  the  name 
she  bore,  being  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Madame  d*Albon, 
a  married  lady  of  high  rank.  She  was  brought  up  in  a  con- 
vent, under  the  name  of  Lespinasse ;  and  when  she  was  of 
age,  was  placed  as  a  governess  in  the  family  of  her  mother. 
As  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  acquainted  with  the  secret 
of  her  birth,  it  was  doubly  painful  to  her  to  see  herself  treated 
as  a  poor  dependent  by  the  rich  and  noble  family  to  which 
she  belonged.  The  affection  which  Madame  d*Albon  could 
only  shew  her  in  secret,  supported  her  for  some  time  under 
her  trials ;  but  her  mother  died,  and  the  proofs  of  her  birth, 
which  she  had  bequeathed  to  her,  were,  as  well  as  a  large  sum 
of  money,  basely  wrested  from  Julie  de  Lespinasse  by  her 
reUtivcs.  Her  position,  being  now  no  longer  allcmted  by 
the  kindness  and  love  of  Mad^ime  d*Albon,  became  singularly 
l»ainful  and  humiliating.    It  was  then  that  she  met  Madaina 
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du  Deffand,  and  readily  accepted  her  proposal  of  residing  with 
her  as  "  demoiselle  de  compagnie." 

The  cold  and  selfish  Madame  du  Deffand  treated  her  young 
dependent  with  little  kindness.  She  made  her  sleep,  like  her, 
during  the  day-time,  and  sit  up  all  night,  in  order  to  read 
aloud  to  her.  This  unnatural  mode  of  life  completely  de- 
stroyed the  health  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  The  only 
real  consolation  she  found  in  this  melancholy  position  was 
the  friendship  of  D'Alembert,  the  friend  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand; and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Illegitimate 
son  of  ^liidame  de  Tencin.  Even  without  any  regard  to  the 
jiersonal  merits  of  ^Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  the  warm- 
hearted D'Alcnil)crt  could  not  but  feel  deep  sympathy  for  the 
friendless  giii, — lilce  him,  the  unacknowledged  ofi&pring  of 
guilty  love.  The  subdued  gentleness  with  which  she  bore  the 
caprices  of  her  despotic  mistress  moved  liim  more  deeply  stilL 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  touched  vdili  tlie  interest  he  felt 
in  her  fate,  returned  his  proiTcrcd  frieud-Jiip  with  all  the 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  her  nature.  Tlie  loneliness  and 
sufTcruig  which  euibittcred  her  early  youth  seemed  to  have 
added  only  new  intensity  to  the  natural  fervour  of  her  feel- 
ings. Ucsidcs  the  friendbhip  of  D'Alembert,  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  also  derived  exquisite  gratification  from  the  inter- 
course of  the  select  company  which  met  at  the  house  of 
Madame  du  Deffand.  Few  women  were,  indee<l,  so  admirably 
adapted  as  she  was  for  intellectual  pleasures  ;  she  revelled  in 
them,  witii  a  keenness  and  vivacity  wholly  unknown  to  her 
uuiuipassioucd  mistress.  This  instantaneous  impression,  made 
on  her  mind  by  whatever  was  excellent,  rendered  the  society 
of  ^lademoiselle  de  Lesphiasse  extremely  seducing  for  men  of 
talent  She  pleased — not  merely  by  her  own  personal  attrac- 
tions, great  as  they  were,  but  still  more  by  the  evident  delight 
she  received  from  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  those  to  whom 
she  listened.  This  singular  vividness  and  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion seemed  to  be  communicative  ;  and  seldom  was  anything 
good  or  excellent  uttered  in  the  presence  of  MademoiseUe  de 
Lespinasse  without  having  been  generally  felt  and  ondeistood. 
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The  visitors  of  Madame  du  Deffand  soon  discovered  the 
great  attractions,  both  personal  and  mental — for,  before  she 
had  the  small-pox,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  of  a  very 
engaging  aspect — of  her  companion;  but,  in  order  not  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  their  hostess,  they  avoided,  whilst  in 
her  presence,  taking  too  much  notice  of  her  young  dependant 
As  they  were  desirous,  however,  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
her  conversation  without  restraint,  they  secretly  proceeded  to 
her  room  about  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  calling  on 
Madame  du  Deffand,  who  generally  slept  until  the  arrival  of 
her  guests.  For  a  long  time  Miuhime  du  DcfFand  remained 
unconscious  of  these  circumstances ;  when  sho,  at  length, 
knew  of  them,  her  fury  was  uiibouiKled  She  accused  3ilade- 
moiselle  de  Lespinjisse  of  the  bl.icke^t  trcncliciy,  and  announced 
her  intention  of  dismi>.^ing  her  iuiniediatoly.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse,  seeing  herself  throw  n  u|K>n  the  world  without 
a  home  c)r  the  means  of  procuring  one,  was  driven  to  despair. 
The  repmaches  of  MatUune  du  Di'iuind  acted  powerfully  on 
her  imagination,  and,  in  a  fit  of  that  exiiggcrated  sensitiveness 
which  was  to  prove  so  f.jt;il  to  her  peace,  she  swallowed  a 
dose  of  laudanum.  Timely  remedies  Siived  her  from  the  con- 
ge<iuence3  of  this  rash  act ;  but  her  health,  already  much 
impaired,  never  recovered  the  shock  thus  given  to  her  nerves. 
To  Madame  du  Deffand's  cold  and  insincere  expressions  of 
regret,  the  young  girl  merely  replied :  **  Madame,  it  is  Ukj 
late."     No  other  reproach  passed  her  lips. 

xVs  soon  as  Mademoiselle  de  Les[)inasse  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  they  parted.  Their  FCparatiou  agitated  the  whole 
Tarisian  world.  Ministers  and  ambajvsadors  took  a  share  in 
thiM,  then,  imi)ortant  affivir.  After  vainly  attempting  t(»  effect 
a  reconciliation,  which  circumstances  rendered  imi>ossible,  thtj 
wKiety  of  Madame  du  Deffand  sojwrated  into  two  hostile 
jvarties,  wh*)  filled  the  whole  town  with  the  bitterness  of  their 
recriminations.  The  partisans  of  MademoLsello  de  Lespinasse 
accused  Madame  du  Deffand  of  cruelty  and  selfihhncss ;  whilst 
her  adherents  painted  Mademoiselle  do  Lespinasse  as  a  monster 
of  ingratitude.     Madame  da  Deffiind  was,  however,  severely 
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blamed  by  some  of  her  best  and  most  intimate  friends.  The 
Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg  furnished  the  apartment  taken  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  and  old  President  Henaolt 
offered  to  marry  her — a  proposal  which  she  declined.  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  her  friends,  pro- 
cured her  a  pension  on  the  king's  privy  purse ;  and  Madame 
Geoffrin,  with  her  unostentatious  benevolence,  made  her  a 
yearly  allowance.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  being  thus 
placed  above  want,  soon  gathered  around  her  a  choice  literary 
circle.  If  a  new  academy  had  been  opened,  it  would  not 
have  caused  so  deep  a  sensation  in  French  society.  Many  of 
the  friends  of  Madame  du  Deffand  deserted  her,  in  order  to 
join  her  young  rival :  she  imperiously  bade  D'Alembert 
choose  between  her  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  :  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  join  the  latter.  D'Alembert  was  one  of  the 
few  individuals  who  had  the  power  of  banishing  Madame  du 
Deffand's  ennui :  his  unaffected  manners,  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  engaging  mirth  and 
frankness  which  distinguished  him,  were  all  extremely  agree- 
able to  her :  the  loss  of  his  society  accordingly  embittered 
her  still  more  against  her  former  companion,  of  whom  she 
always  spoke  with  the  strongest  animosity.  It  was  she  who 
spread  the  report  of  her  marriage  with  D'Alembert — a  report 
she  knew  to  be  false,  for  it  was  notoriously  D*Alembert*8 
resolve  never  to  marry — ^in  order  that  it  might  be  supposed 
their  connexion  was  not  so  innocent  and  creditable  as  the 
world  generally  thought  it  to  be.  D'Alembert  greatly  resented 
those  attempts  of  his  former  friend  (whom  he  now  called  "  an 
old  viper'')  to  injure  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse;  and  indig- 
nantly declared,  that  though  Madame  du  Defiand  might  have 
no  faith  in  virtuous  women,  her  opinion  on  this  subject  had 
very  little  value.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  however, 
checked  the  zeal  of  her  friend  :  she  never  allowed  the  name 
of  Madame  du  Deffand  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presenoe  with 
disrespect.  She  seldom  spoke  of  her  former  protectress  her- 
self, but  when  she  did  so  it  was  with  a  respectful  and  dignified 
reserve. 
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Shortly  after  his  rupture  with  Madame  du  Deffand,  D'Alem- 
bert  fell  dangerously  ill  of  a  contagious  fever :  he  then  in- 
habited the  narrow  and  unhealthy  lodging  of  his  nurse,  Rous- 
seau the  glazier*s  wife,  by  whom  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  doctor  ordered  his  removal  to  a  healthier  apartment ; 
and  here,  reckless  of  her  personal  risk,  and  of  the  censure  she 
might  incur,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  took  her  post  by  the 
bedside  of  her  friend,  refusing  to  leave  him  until  he  was  out 
of  danger.  When  he  was  convalescent,  D'Alembert  took  an 
apartment  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and  death  alone  had 
the  power  of  separating  these  tried  and  devoted  friends. 
^\llether  it  was  merely  friendship  that  united  them,  and  not 
a  deeper  feeling,  is  a  question  that  has  often,  and  very  use- 
lessly, been  debated.  The  world  received  their  version  as 
the  true  one,  and  there  is  much  to  confirm  it.  D'Alembert 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  warmer  sentiment  than  mere 
friendship  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse;  but  he  was  too 
calm  to  experience  a  very  deep  ])as8ion,  and  to  one  of  her 
ardent  nature  any  other  feeling  would  scarcely  have  been 
acceptable.  lie  was,  besides,  notoriously  averse  to  marriage, 
whereas  ^lademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  wished  to  marry.  As 
friends  they  might  agree  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
could  have  done  so  long,  if  their  connexion  had  been  of  a 
closer  nature. 

Though  consisting  chiefly  of  the  same  guests  who  had  for- 
merly frequented  Madame  du  Defifand^s,  the  society  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse  took  a  tone  very  different  from  that 
which  had  distinguished  the  elegant  and  worldly  visitors  of 
the  convent  Saint  Joseph.  Ideas  of  reform  and  the  doctrines 
of  political  economy  were  then  beginning  to  agitate  and 
divide  French  society  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  sided  with 
the  economists  and  [)hilasophic  reformers.  Turgot,  the  future 
minister  of  state;  the  bitter  Morellet  who  expounded  his 
theories,  and  whom  Voltaire  aptly  called  Mord-les,  (bite-them;) 
Diderot,  D*Alcmbert,  Marmontel,  Chastellux,  and  Saint- 
Lambert,  were  her  constant  guests  :  they  made  her  house  the 
central  point  whence  they  disseminated  their  doctrinea  in 
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financial,  political,  and  literary  matters.  All  the  foreigners 
of  distinction  also  visited  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse ;  and 
it  was  a  subject  of  some  jealousy  between  her  and  Madame 
du  Dcffand  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  have  most  English- 
men. AValpole,  taking  Madame  du  Defifand*s  part,  refused  to 
see  her  rival ;  Hume  contrived  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
both.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
that  all  Hume's  Parisian  friends,  as  well  as  their  hostess  and 
D'Alembert,  concluded  that  he  could  not  well  avoid  publishing 
an  account  of  his  discussions  with  Housseau,  and  discuss  all 
the  circumstances  of  that  celebrated  quarrel  The  bureaux 
d'esprit  were  also  social  tribunals,  which  decided  every  im- 
portant question  connected  with  literary  matters. 
■  All  the  accounts  left  of  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of 
Parisian  resort.  There  might  be  seen  every  evening  the  most 
remarkable  individuals  of  every  rank.  The  church,  the  state, 
and  the  army,  were  as  fairly  represented  in  her  drawing-room 
as  philosophy ;  and  when,  though  this  happened  rarely,  she 
either  went  to  the  coimtry  or  to  the  play,  all  Paris  was 
informed  beforehand  of  the  important  event  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women 
of  her  day.  Many  surpassed  her  in  youth  and  beauty — for 
she  had  never  been  very  liandsome,  and  when  her  society  was 
fully  formed  she  had  already  passed  the  golden  days  of  youth 
—many  were  as  clever,  and  a  greater  number  still  were  far 
more  brilliant  and  witty ;  but  none  equalled  her  in  that  deep 
power  of  seduction — deep  and  great,  because  involuntarily 
exercised — which  drew  around  her  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  those  times.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  listened  more 
than  she  spoke  ;  but  when  she  did  speak  it  was  admirably : 
she  uttered,  however,  no  witticisms,  and  none  of  those  artificially 
clever  sayings  then  so  much  in  vogue ;  and  which  often  look 
as  though  they  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  occft> 
sions  on  which  they  were  delivered.  Her  power  was  not 
merely  intellectual :  it  sj^rang  less  from  the  activity  of  her 
mind  than  firom  the  depth  and  fervour  of  her  feelingSi     This 
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very  fervour  seemed  to  say  that  she  was  not  formed  for  happi- 
ness :  she  was  too  ardent  and  excitable  for  this  cahn  state  of 
mind.  Sechided  from  affection  during  her  unhappy  youth, 
her  whole  soul,  on  regaming  its  freedom,  gave  itself  up,  not 
to  ordinary  love,  but  to  a  bewildering  and  intoxicating  passion 
never  meant  for  earth.  It  was  this  inward  fire  which,  whilst 
it  consumed  her  frail  being,  gave  her  so  deep  a  charm,  and  im- 
parted to  her  language  a  passion  and  eloquence  rarely  surpassed. 

With  respect  to  the  society  over  which  she  presided,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Lespinasse  had  another  remarkable  and  still 
more  necessary  talent  :  it  was  the  infinite  tact  with  which  she 
brought  the  most  opposite  characters  into  contact,  and  kept 
them  together  in  perfect  harmony.  Without  imposing  any 
restraint  on  conversation,  she  knew  how  to  direct  it,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  ever  becoming  vapid  or  insignificant :  in  that  age 
of  women,  accomplisheil  in  the  art  of  guiding  social  inter- 
course, none  excelled  her  in  this  res|)ect 

It  was  not,  however,  the  aim  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
to  check  discussion  ;  which  was  then  the  spirit  of  every  meet- 
ing. All  the  new  works  were  reviewed  and  criticised  in  the 
fashionable  drawing-rooms,  where  the  acts  of  the  government 
likewise  underwent  a  free  scrutiny  :  circumstances  compelled 
society  to  be  its  own  organ.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  dis- 
cussions, through  long  practice,  were  carried  on  with  a  polite- 
ness and  courtly  ease  now  unknown  in  France ;  in  consequence 
of  the  i>olitical  changes  which  have  since  then  occurred  in  that 
c<»untry.  In  a  nation  absolutely  governed,  party-spirit  never 
could  run  high  ;  the  devolution,  by  rousing  the  passions  of 
the  masses,  substituted  a  more  energetic,  but  less  elegant 
mode  of  ex]>ressing  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
greatly  encouraged  tliis  habit  of  discussing  the  questions  of 
the  day  :  it  imparted  to  the  men  who  assembled  in  her  bonao 
a  social  power,  by  means  of  which  they  afterwards  attained 
to  i>olitical  eminence.  These  discussions,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  them  the  dangerous  habit  of  judging  and  deciding 
rapidly  questions  that  required  the  exercise  of  &  calm  Mid 
dispassionate  mind. 
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It  argues  greatly  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse's 
attractions,  that  the  distinguished  men  who  were  preparing 
the  approaching  change  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  gathered  around  her  without  any  motives  to  do 
so  beyond  her  own  merits.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  had 
no  position  in  society — ^no  connexions  ;  and,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  keep  open  house,  she  only  received  between 
the  hours  of  dinner  and  supper.  Even  lyAlembert,  who 
listened  to  her  with  child-like  docility,  was  confessedly  only  a 
secondary  attraction,  when  compared  to  his  friend.  She  was  the 
only  woman  whom  Madame  G^ffrin  admitted  at  the  dinner 
she  gave  to  literary  men  once  a  week,  and  over  which  the  pres- 
ence of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  shed  a  singular  charm, 
whether  she  listened  to  the  discourse  of  others,  as  her  own 
taste  and  unaffected  modesty  prompted  her  to  do,  or  whether 
she  spoke  with  that  flow  of  pure  and  eloquent  language  with 
which  she  was  gifted. 

But  with  the  external  graces  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  had  none  of 
the  heartlessness  which  characterised  the  period :  her  soul 
had  aU  the  fire  and  passion  of  those  burning  climes  where 
life  ])iis$es  as  a  feverish  dream.  Indifference  was  a  feeling 
unknown  to  her :  she  either  revelled  in  enthusiastic  bliss,  or 
she  was  over\i'helmod  with  despair.  A  calm  and  even  state 
of  mind  was  insupportable  to  her ;  and,  htak  as  it  proved  to 
her  |H.'ace,  it  was  perhaps  this  perpetual  mobility  of  feding 
and  impressions  which  rendered  her  presence  so  deeply  at- 
tractive. 

Amongst  the  fomgners  of  distinction  who  called  od  this 
fascinating  woman,  during  their  stay  in  I\iris,  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mi^rju  a  young  S{xinish  noble  of  distingoishd  taknta, 
He  s<vu  conceived  a  deep  pass^ion  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lea- 
pinosi^ ;  this  feeling  almost  resembled  idolatry :  even  Um 
least  i^euetnitiug  among  her  guests  noticed  his  dlent  and 
fervent  adoration.  The  £uuily  of  M.  de  Mi>ra  heard  of  bis 
attachments  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  aedaccd  iato  a 
nurriage  with  ime  so  much  beneath  him  in  birth  iCnd  fbitiiiicv 
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they  called  him  back  to  SpaiiL  Before  his  departure,  the 
Marquis  of  Mora  declared  his  passion,  and  received  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  the  assurance  that  it  was  returned. 
Ikl.  de  Mora  remained  three  years  in  his  native  country ;  his 
health,  which  was  naturally  delicate,  became  seriously  im- 
paired; his  parents,  however,  only  waited  for  his  conva- 
lescence in  order  to  marry  him  suitably  to  his  rank.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  lovers  was  incessant  during  their 
separation ;  but  the  obstacles  her  passion  received  embittered 
the  temper  of  Mademoiselle  de  Le^inaase,  and  the  excellent 
D'Alembert,  though  still  devotedly  attached  to  her,  often 
suffered  from  her  caprices.  Such,  however,  was  the  sincerity 
of  his  affection,  that  it  was  he  who  every  morning  went  to  the 
post-office  in  order  to  look  for  the  letters  of  M.  de  Mora, 
which  he  brought  back  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  by  the 
time  she  wakened.  On  learning  the  Ulncss  of  her  lover,  she 
prevailed  on  D'Alembert  to  obtain  from  his  friend  Lorry,  the 
celebrated  doctor,  a  written  dechiration  that  the  climate  of 
S|)ain  disagreed  with  the  young  noble,  and  that  in  order  to 
save  his  life  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  him  visit  Pans  once 
more.  On  learning  this,  the  family  of  M.  de  Mora  no  longer 
refused  to  accede  to  his  wishes ;  he  was  accordingly  allowed 
t<)  set  out  for  France  :  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  too 
much  for  him  in  his  weakened  state,  and  he  died  at  Bordeaux 
without  having  seen  once  more  the  woman  he  had  so  ardently 
loved. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  overwhelmed  with  grief^ 
and  from  that  time  she  slowly  declined,  llegret  for  the  death 
of  her  lover  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  of  her  fiEuling  health ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  :  deep  as  that  grief  was,  there  lay 
hidden  in  her  heart  another  sorrow  deeper  still 

During  the  absence  of  M.  deMora,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
had  met  with  the  Count  of  Guibcrt — a  man  who  then  ranked 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  though  now  comparatively 
forgotten.  His  talents  were  remarkable,  without  being  of  the 
first  order;  the  secret  of  his  great  success,  especially  with 
women,  was  the  singular  charm  of  his  conversatioD :  brilliant, 
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vigorous,  original — not,  perhaps,  in  idea,  but  in  manner — ^it 
never  seemed  to  weary.  Such  was  the  power  of  his  diction, 
that,  when  he  read  aloud  his  indifferent  tragedy  of  the  "  Con- 
notable,''  he  never  failed  to  excite  the  highest  enthusiasm  in 
his  audience,  who  all  felt  convinced  they  had  heard  a  master- 
piece; it  was  not  until  they  read  for  themselves  that  the 
charm  was  dissolved.  The  character  of  this  clever  man  was 
a  compound  of  ambitious  and  generous  feelings  :  the  former, 
however,  greatly  predominated. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  saw  him,  and  the  universal 
fascination  which  he  exercised  became,  in  her  ardent  soul,  a 
deeper  feeling.  M.  de  Mora  was  not  forgotten,  but  he  no 
longer  held  the  same  place  in  her  heart;  she  idolised  his 
virtues,  his  generous  and  noble  mind  :  but  she  did  not  love 
him  as  she  had  loved  him  once.  Whilst  she  thus  obeyed  a 
fascination  that  appears  to  have  been  irresistible,  her  soul 
was,  however,  burdened  with  grief  and  remorse.  Her  incon- 
stancy lowered  her  in  her  own  esteem  :  she  felt  herself  be- 
coming unworthy  of  M.  de  Mora,  and  that  for  one  whose 
feelings  towards  her  were  scarcely  above  indifference:  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  every  emotion  of  pride,  shame,  and 
regret,  she  still  blindly  loved  on,  consuming  her  being  in  thia 
vain  struggle  against  a  hopeless  passion.  Tbe  death  of  M. 
de  Mora  added  to  her  grie^  but  could  not  lessen  her  unhappy 
love. 

M.  de  Guibert  soon  perceived  the  passion  he  had  inspired. 
He  felt  nothing  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  beyond  mere 
f riendshij) — if  his  feelings  went  so  far ;  but  his  vanity  was 
flattered  to  see  himself  so  ardentl}*  beloved  by  an  admired 
and  accomplished  woman.  He  spoke  and  acted  as  though  her 
feelings  were  returned.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  blinded 
herself  wilfully :  she  would  not  see  that  M.  de  Guibert  was 
only  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  vanity ;  that  he  had  no 
real  affection  for  her.  For  some  time  the  seduction  of  her 
manners  kept  her  lover  really  spell-bound,  and  under  her 
control  But  a  passion  so  ardent  as  was  hers  ooold  nol 
always  be  one  of  unbroken  serenity.    On  the  first  stomiy  ol* 
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planation,  M.  de  Guibert  resumed  his  freedom.  When  he 
siiid,  "We  must  love  no  longer!"  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
piiiasse  answered  with  all  her  remaining  strength,  "  Then  I 
cannot  live ! "  Touched  by  her  despair  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her,  and  partly  succeeded ;  but  she  soon  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  his  assertion  of  indifference  :  and 
thus  he  kept  her  for  several  years,  alternately  declaring  that 
he  shared  her  feelings,  or  that  he  could  never  love  her ;  every 
time  inflicting  a  deeper  wound,  until  his  marriage  with 
another  broke  the  last  hope  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
and  with  it  her  heart.  From  that  time  forwaoi  until  the 
epoch  of  her  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  she  only 
pined  slowly  away. 

It  was  whilst  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  thus  consumed 
her  life  in  despairing  grief — with  occasional  gleams  of  hope, 
whose  transient  sunshine  scarcely  enlivened  the  dreary  desert 
<iver  which  she  trod  alone — ^that  she  addressed  to  M.  de 
Quibert  those  admirable  and  impassioned  letters,  in  which 
she  describes  the  torments  of  her  soul  with  such  painful 
fidelity,  that,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  this  ill-disciplinod 
being,  it  is  imi)Ossible  to  lay  down  the  book  with  any  other 
feeling  than  one  of  deep  and  unraingled  pity. 

The  style  of  this  singular  correspondence — ^written  whilst 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  dnking  under  the  pressure  of 
woe  and  disease,  and  when  she  was  also  cnnervated  by  the 
use  of  opium,  to  which  her  want  of  rest  compelled  her  to 
resort — is,  nevertheless,  foil  of  life,  vigour,  and  eloquence.  If 
these  letters  have  not  yet  assumed  their  phico  amongst  the 
classical  works  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  contagious  and  dc3|>airing  melancholy  that 
breathes  in  every  page. 

J^Iademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  p:unful]y  conscious  of  her 
errors  :  her  letters  are  full  of  self-reproach ;  but,  though  she 
owed  all  her  misery  to  the  im])a8sioned  nature  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  admission,  carried  every  feeling  to  excess,  aiid> 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  love  moderately,  she  woold 
not  hare  exchimged  her  sufferings  for  the  joy  of  others. 
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"  If  I  liad  been  calm,  reasonable,  and  cold,"  she  observed  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  M.  de  Guibert,  "  nothing  of  all  this  would 
have  happened.  I  would  have  spent  my  life  like  those 
women  who  play  with  their  fans,  talking  of  the  judgment  of 
M.  Morangiez,  or  of  the  entry  of  the  Countess  of  Provence 
into  Paris.  But,  I  repeat  it,  I  prefer  my  misery  to  all  which 
the  worldly  may  call  happiness  or  pleasure.  I  may  die ;  but 
better  this  than  to  have  never  lived.'* 

Of  the  burning  eloquence  profusely  poured  forth  in  her 
letters,  extracts  can  give  no  adequate  idea,  though  they  may 
serve  to  paint  the  state  of  her  mind.  How  deep,  in  its  very 
gentleness,  is  the  reproach  conveyed  in  her  answer  to  a  coldly 
compassionate  letter  of  M.  de  Guibert  "  Pity  me,  my  friend, 
but  do  not  tell  me  that  you  pity  ma'*  And  how  much  of 
the  wretchedness  which  consumed  her  soul  is  laid  bare  in  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Ah !  if  you  were  to  know  what  I  suffer :  how  fearfuUy 
my  heart  is  torn  when  I  am  abandoned  to  myself ;  when  I 
am  no  longer  supported  by  your  presence  or  your  memory. 
Ah !  then  it  is  that  the  remembrance  of  AL  de  Mora  becomes 
a  feeling  so  active  and  so  penetrating,  that  I  am  filled  with 
horror  for  life  and  for  my  love.  I  abhor  the  erring  passion 
which  has  made  me  so  guilty ;  which  has  made  me  fill  with 
anxiety  and  fear  a  heart  so  tender  and  wholly  devoted  to  me. 
....  Oh  !  how  much  was  I  loved  by  that  soul  so  full  of  fire 
and  energy,  which  had  appreciated  and  judged  everything, 
and  which,  indifferent  to  all  else,  had  abandoned  itself  to  the 
want  and  the  delight  of  loving.  Thus,  my  friend,  thus  was  I 
loved. 

**  Several  years  had  elapsed,  fraught  with  all  the  chann 
and  all  the  woe  inseparable  from  a  passion  so  strong  and  so 
deep,  when  you  came  to  pour  poison  into  my  heart,  and  to 
lay  waste  my  soul  with  doubt  and  remorse.  Oh,  my  Ood ! 
what  did  you  not  make  me  suffer  !  You  drew  me  away  from 
my  love,  and  yet  I  saw  that  you  were  not  mine :  do  you 
imderstand  all  the  horror  of  this  position?  How  caa  one 
live  through  so  much  grief?    How  can  one  still  find  hapfR* 
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ness  in  saying,  *  My  friend,  I  love  you,  and  that  with  so  much 
truth  and  tenderness,  that  it  is  impossible  your  soul  can 
remain  cold  whilst  listening  to  me  ?  * " 

This  style  is  carried  further  still  in  another  letter,  written 
at  midnight,  on  the  anniversary  of  M.  de  Mora's  decease. 
After  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  her  former  lover,  and  on  her 
faithlessness  to  him  at  the  very  epoch  of  his  death,  in  the 
most  forcible  language,  she  suddenly  adds,  without  any  transi- 
tion :  "I  am  dying  with  grief :  my  eyes  and  my  heart  are 
full  of  tears.  Farewell !  I  should  not  have  loved  you.*' 
And  the  contrast  of  this  simple  yet  deep  expression  of  regret, 
to  the  excess  of  her  offence,  before  so  strikingly  portrayed, 
renders  her  overwhelming  remorse  only  more  apparent 

These  feelings,  preying  on  a  mind  so  ardent  and  sensitive, 
soon  reduced  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  to  the  verge  of 
insanity.  When  she  learned  the  approaching  marriage  of  M. 
de  Guibert  she  felt  herself  that  it  was  thus.  ''  I  feel  it :  my 
life  depends  on  my  madness :  if  I  were  to  become  calm,  if 
reason  were  restored  to  me,  I  could  not  live  twenty-four 
hours  longer.  Do  you  know  the  first  want  of  my  soul  when 
it  lias  been  violently  agitated  by  pleasure  or  grief?  It  is  to 
write  to  M.  de  Mora !  I  reanimate  him  :  I  call  him  back  to 
life.  My  heart  rests  on  his  ;  my  soul  is  poured  forth  before 
him  :  the  wannth,  the  ra})idity  of  my  blood  conquer  death ; 
for  I  see  him :  he  lives,  he  breathes,  for  mo ;  he  hears  me : 
my  brain  is  on  fire,  I  no  hmger  need  illusion  :  truth  itself  is 
before  me.  Yes,  you  are  not  more  present,  more  perce}>tible  to 
my  senses,  than  M.  de  Mora  has  been  for  the  last  hour.  .  .  . 
Divine  creature  !  he  has  forgiven  me  :  he  loved  me  !  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
liow  deep  a  bliss  there  is  in  love  !  Love,  the  sole  principle  of 
all  that  is  beautiful,  of  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  nature.** 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  had  borne  the  marriage  of  M. 
de  Guibert  with  comparative  calmness,  but  it  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  indifference  of  manner  which  followed  it  that 
she  could  not  bear.  Gathering  aroimd  her  all  the  womanly 
pride  which  she  had  cast  away  so  long,  she  addretBed  hor 
former  lover  thus :— 
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"  I  have  forbidden  myself  complaints  and  reproaches :  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  base  to  speak  of  my  mis- 
fortime  to  him  who  had  caused  it  wilfully.  ....  Without 
supposing  you  to  feel  any  great  tenderness  for  me,  or  much 
interest  in  my  fate,  I  thought  I  might  rely  on  what  decency 
and  my  misfortune  prescribed  to  you.  I  waited ;  and,  after 
a  lapse  of  ten  days  since  your  absence,  I  received  from  the 

castle  of  C a  note  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  indifference 

and  harshness.  It  filled  me  with  indignation.  I  conceived  a 
feeling  of  horror  against  you,  and  soon  afterwards  against 
myself.  ....  Your  marriage,  in  allowing  me  to  know  your 
soul,  has  repulsed  and  closed  mine  for  ever.  Oh,  no  !  do  not 
think  that  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  take  my  models 
from  the  novels  of  Madame  EiccobonL  Oh!  how  deeply 
your  comparison  between  my  misfortune  and  that  incident  in 
the  novel  wounded  me  !  How  cold  and  deficient  in  delicacy, 
you  then  appeared  to  me !  and  how  much  above  you  I 
thought  myself  by  feeling  that  I  was  capable  of  a  passion  you 
could  not  even  understand.  ....  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I 
wish  for  your  friendship,  or  that  I  have  any  for  you  :  the 
charm  and  pleasure  of  this  feeling  is  the  confidence  on  which 
it  is  founded;  and  you  know  whether  your  actions  and 
general  conduct  were  likely  to  inspire  me  with  any.  Fare- 
well ! — allow  me  the  impulse  of  pride  and  vengeance,  which 
makes  me  find  pleasure  in  declaring  that  I  forgive  you,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  make  me  know  appre- 
hension and  grief  under  any  aspect  whatsoever." 

With  this  last  eflfort  of  pride  and  injured  love,  the  strength 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  deserted  her:  she  wrote  no 
more  to  M.  de  Guibert,  and  died  silently :  carrying,  as  she 
thought,  her  secret  to  the  grave. 

Tlie  death  of  MadcmoLselle  de  Lespinasse  was  an  event  long 
felt  in  French  society  :  she  was,  however,  more  regretted  by 
her  acquaintances  than  by  her  friends.  This  was  natoral  and 
just.  A  soul  so  absorbed  by  passion  as  was  hers  conld  no 
longer  be  adapted  for  the  calm  and  gentle  offices  of  ii  iL'na.4irp, 
Duiing  the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  the  Society    rcr  wMch 
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she  presided  had  oven  become  burdensome  to  her.  She  was 
often  obliged  to  leave  her  drawing-room  in  an  uncontrollable 
burst  of  grief,  in  order  to  seek  some  retired  spot  where  she 
might  weep  and  mourn  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  altera- 
tion of  her  behaviour,  fi-om  which  he  had  sufTcrcd  more  than 
any  one,  D'Alembcrt  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Lespinas^e.  On  healing  of  her  deatli,  Madame 
du  Deffand  pettishly  exclaimed,  **  If  she  had  only  died  fifteen 
years  sooner,  1  should  not  have  lost  I)'Alcnil>ert!"  A  touch- 
ing funeral  culog}',  worthy  of  the  heart  of  her  by  whom  it  was 
uttered. 

It  was  long  believed  that  grief  for  the  d'v.*.ith  of  M.  de  Mora 
had  carried  Mademoiselle  de  Lcsniuasf  c  to  the  gi*ave.  The  pub- 
lication of  her  letters  to  M.  do  O'liiljort  fii-st  rt-vealed  the  error 
and  misery  of  tlii:*  unliapi)y  woiii.m  :  whose  anient  feehngs, 
unsubdued  by  jud'^iiient,  cut  her  oiV prematurely  from  the  world 
where  she  hiul  sutrored  so  deeply  in  the  cour^ic  of  a  brief  life. 

There  is  in  the  strange  character  aiul  doMiny  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  lA'.s[nnas.He  a  socirl  nKaninu  that  should  not  bo  foi^ 
gotten.  »She  emb«Kiicd  the  suiicMiii^'s  of  the  age  in  her  lovo 
84»rrowa.  She  was  wpaiattd  frotu  M.  de  Mora,  whom  she 
wouhl,  jwrhaps,  have  never  cea.-ied  to  love  but  for  that  sepa- 
ration ;  and  she  loKt  the  h»ve  (»f  M.  dc  Guibirt  because  aho 
was  not  a  high-born  aTid  noble  woman.  Like  Kou^*<eau,  she 
had  aspirations  towanls  deunK'nicy  ;  and  f«»r  being  silent  and 
secret,  like  her  grief,  tho^e  a.spinitions  were  nut  the  less  deep. 
The  ari^tiMTatic  worhl  in  which  she  lived,  by  which  she  was 
b**ih  hliiihtcd  a!id  admired,  where  she  luiiht  h»ve  but  was 
never  to  Ik*  h»vcd  in  n'turn, — not,  at  least,  by  a  pure  and  hon- 
ourable* hive, — liad  gn»wn  (nlious  to  her.  If,  like  llousscau, 
she  had  not  become  one  of  the  voices  of  the  a;^o,  it  w:ih  be- 
cause she  W4S  a  woman,  and  ihat  her  s(»m>ws  were  cs8eutiaUy 
womanly.  She  shrank  from  ex[)osing  them  t«)  public  sconi. 
D'Alembcrt  Jumsclf  never  knew  of  her  love  for  M.  de  Guibert 
until  »ftc-r  her  death  ;  when  he  was  jiainfully  affected  by  dL*- 
coTering  that  it  wu  not  only  M.  de  Mora  wlntm  she  had  pre- 
tend to  Um,  bal  Ibat  there  waa  alao  another. 
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The  whole  life  of  MademoiBelle  de  Lespinass^  was  a  real 
though  vain  protest  against  the  conventional  society  from 
which  she  had  suffered  so  mucL  She  was  silent  under  her 
sorrows,  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  but  also 
because  her  eloquence,  though  deep,  was  less  the  eloquence  of 
genius  than  that  of  a  despairing  and  broken  heart  Had  she 
been  happy  and  beloved,  her  name  would  now  be  scarcely 
known  :  she  would  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  accomplished 
women  of  her  times ;  but  the  few  literary  productions  she  has 
left — and  they  are  singularly  slight  and  uninteresting — ^would 
have  inevitably  given  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  her  mind. 
Her  power  was  not  creative,  as  that  of  genius  always  is ;  but 
if  she  could  not  conceive,  she  felt  deeply,  and  expressed  her 
feelings  with  heart-rending  truth  and  bitterness  :  and  yet  there 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  deep  social  meaning  in  her  life. 
She  was  one  of  that  vast  multitude  who,  though  surrounded 
and  contaminated  by  the  sceptical  and  corrupting  influences  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  yet  in  them  the  germ  of  a  nobler 
nature,  and  yearned  for  a  purer  and  freer  air  than  the  heated 
and  artificial  atmosphere  they  breathed.  Those  aspirations 
towards  excellence  marked  the  last  days  of  Louis  XY.'s 
reign,  and  the  opening  of  his  successor's  sway.  They  fore- 
told the  coming  revolution,  and  the  existence  of  a  vast  dis- 
content which  rendered  it  inevitable. 

How  many,  like  Rousseau  or  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinaase, 
were  then  crushed  by  those  social  distinctions  which  they  so 
deeply  despised.  How  many,  like  them,  by  the  public  or 
private  expression  of  their  feelings,  hastened  the  decay  of  a 
hateful  tyranny,  until  it  fell  overwhelmed,  in  the  universal 
reprobation.  Democracy,  however  mistaken  in  the  forms  it 
may  assume,  is  but  the  open  expression  of  the  long  and  mi- 
known  sufferings  of  the  multitude.  Thus,  when  great  crises 
are  at  hand,  every  token  of  the  times  assumes  new  interest^ 
and  there  may  be  found  deep  significance,  even  m  the  hidden 
sorrows  of  a  lonely  woman*s  heart 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MADAME  OEOFFRIN — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BUREAUX  D' ESPRIT. 

One  of  the  few  women  whom  Madame  de  Tencin  admitted  to 
her  reunions  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  was  a  quiet,  middle- 
aged  bourgeoise,  miassuming  alike  in  dress  and  manner,  and 
named  Madame  Oeoffrin.  *'  She  comes  here  to  see  what  she 
ran  secure  out  of  my  inheritance,"*  Madame  de  Tencin  often 
«>b8erved,  with  a  smile,  to  her  friends.  Madame  Geofifrin's 
«>bject  was,  indeed,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  men  who  met  at  the  house  of  the  ex-nun,  in  order, 
whenever  her  denuse  should  occur,  to  gather  them  around 
hersell 

Madame  de  Tencin  was  neither  annoyed  nor  disturbed  by 
the  knowledge  of  her  visitor's  intentions:  she  received  her 
well,  and  even  gave  her  some  professional  advice.  The  fol- 
lowing maxim  is  characteristic  of  the  donor  :  '*  Be  complaisant 
t4>  every  man  you  know :  though  nine  out  of  ten  should  not  care 
a  whit  for  you,  the  tenth  may  live  to  prove  a  useful  friend." 
Without  acting  exclusively  according  to  tins  precept,  Madame 
(icoflfrin  fully  retained  the  spirit  of  the  advice  she  had  re- 
t<'ived- 

( )ii  the  death  of  Madame  de  Tencin,  the  bourgeoise  effected 
the  long-cherished  project  of  succeeding  to  her  power.  She 
^n.-atly  enlai^ged  the  circle  of  her  predecessor,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  society,  which  rivalled  that  of  Madame 
till  Deffand  ;  between  whom  and  Madame  Qeoffiin  there  ac- 
cordingly sprang  up  an  o|»en  and  lasting  feeling  of  enmity. 

It  wan  the  thirst  of  worMly  distinction  which  then  pos- 
w»«v*»i*<l  the  memWrs  of  every  cIaab  of  society,  that  induced 
Mai  lame  Geoffrin  to  o])en  a  bureaux  d'esprit     She  knew  that 
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she  had  no  briUiant  talents  by  which  she  could  shine  herself, 
and  therefore  wished  to  be  considered  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  eminent  men.  Her  love  of  empire,  moreover,  made  her 
desire  to  rule  quietly  over  an  admired  literary  court  She 
was  neither  extremely  witty  nor  even  educated,  since  she  did 
not  know  how  to  spell ;  but  literature  and  philosophy  were 
then  all  the  rage ;  Madame  Geoffirin  complied  with  the  pre- 
vailing tone,  and  opened  her  house  to  the  philosophic  tribe. 
Notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  of  her  education,  she  was  well 
fitted  for  her  self-appointed  task  :  her  excellent  sense,  benevo- 
lence, and  deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  adapted  her  admir- 
ably to  lead  and  conciliate  the  vain  and  irritable  sect  she  had 
undertaken  to  patronise. 

Her  tact  and  kindness  soon  rendered  her  house  one  of  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Parisian  world.  Her  power,  in  time,  even 
became  so  high  that  all  the  German  courts,  that  had  any  pre- 
teasions  to  philosophy,  duly  paid  correspondents  to  inform 
them  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  her  circle.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Catherine  II.,  on  ascending  the  imperial  throne  of 
liussia,  was  to  send  a  salaried  commissioner  to  the  court  of 
Madame  Geoffirin ;  who,  by  her  consummate  tact»  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  the  European  school  of  bon  ton.  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin's  great  study  in  life  had  been  to  gain  that 
acquaintance  with  the  world  which  was  necessary  to  the  posi- 
tion she  intended  to  assume  :  she  soon  excelled  in  this  know- 
ledge, which  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  education.  Thon^ 
she  was  not  versed  either  in  literature  or  in  art,  she  drew 
around  her  authors  and  artists,  and  by  listening  il  propoa,  and 
never  speaking  on  what  she  did  not  understand,  succeeded  in 
presiding  with  infinite  grace  and  judgment  over  their  meet- 
ings. 

Madame  Geoffrin  was  not,  however,  a  mere  silent  listener: 
she  had  learned,  in  the  intercourse  of  persons  of  hi^  rank, 
whom  she  adroitly  induced  to  visit  her,  that  peculiar  plnaaeo- 
logy,  exquisitely  polished  even  in  its  incorrectness,  known  ai 
the  "  style  de  grand  seigneur."  No  one  surpassed  her  in  tfe 
art  of  story -telling  :  her  language  was  clear,  concise,  and  dii- 
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played  the  mingled  sense  and  shrewdnesd  of  her  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Madame  Geoffrin  never  soared,  however,  above  her 
station  :  she  was  as  essentially  a  modest  and  senaible  boar- 
geoise,  as  Madame  du  Deffand  was  a  brilliant  and  Epicnrean 
woman  of  the  world.  The  plainness  of  her  person,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  attire ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
provided  her  house  with  all  the  luxurious  comforts  of  wealth, 
free  from  its  ostentatious  6clat ;  and  her  own  timidity,  good 
souse,  and  mingled  thrift  and  benevolence,  were  alike  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  classes  of  life  to  which  she  belonged. 
Her  wit  was,  like  everything  about  her,  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing ;  it  never  stepped  beyond  a  certain  circle  :  she  often  gave 
t<)  the  most  ingenious  ideas  a  homely  and  even  commonplace 
f(»rm.  Her  repartees  are  generally  too  idiomatic  to  bear 
translatiun.  A  person  was  once  speaking  in  her  presence  of 
the  Abb6  Trublet,  a  man  of  little  talent,  but  who,  by  living 
in  the  intercourse  of  Fontenelle  and  other  talented  men,  had 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  tact  and  cleverness.  "Ah  I' 
said  Madame  Geoffrin,  with  her  usual  b(»nhomic,  '^  c'est  un  sot 
iwiiS  d'esprit" — a  fm}l  rubbed  over  unth  trt^,  may  give  some 
idea  of  her  meaning.  This  bon-mot  had  immense  success,  the 
\HHtT  abb(;  being  very  much  disliked.  There  was  still  more 
Koverity  in  her  observation  cimceniing  Richelieu  and  Voiscnon, 
tlie  most  corrupt  men  of  the  age.  "  These  two  men  are, 
after  all,  tmly  the  peelings  (6pluchures)  of  great  vices."  But 
her  most  celebrated  remark,  and  that  which  shews  best  thu 
kindness  and  worldly  knowledge  by  which  she  was  so  much 
tli«tinguishe<l,  is  that  which  she  addrcsseil  to  her  friend 
UulhiOrc.  He  ha4l  written  a  wurk  containing  disclosures  mi 
the  court  of  llussia,  and  fnmi  the  publication  of  which  he 
'  x{>ected  to  derive  considerable  gains.  Madame  Geoffrin, 
thinking,  on  the  contrary,  that  thLs  work  might  bring  him 
into  trouble,  offered  him  a  large  sum  to  suppress  it  Kul- 
h lore's  reply  was  an  elegiuit  declamation  again^st  the  meanness 
<  r  accepting  money  in  order  to  conceal  the  truth.  Madame 
inotfrin  heard  him  to  the  end,  she  then  quietly  said, 
*'  Hmw  much  more  will  you  have,  llulhiere  V*     When  thin 
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anecdote  was  related  by  Rulhi^re  himself  to  the  Prince  of 
Schomberg,  the  latter,  forgetting  in  the  presence  of  whom 
he  was  speaking,  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  c'est  sub- 
lime !" 

It  was  not  often  that  Madame  Geofl&in  indulged  in  witti- 
cisms :  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  severe  and  indulgent 
Her  temper,  which  she  took  great  pains  to  subdue,  was  by 
nature  somewhat  brusque  and  impatient ;  but  her  judgment 
was  calm,  and,  as  she  was  perfectly  unimaginative,  she  could 
seldom  be  deceived  in  her  opinion — rarely  a  favourable  one — 
of  the  characters  of  those  around  her.  But,  whilst  experience 
of  the  world  rendered  her  a  keen  judge  of  human  foibles,  her 
kindness  of  heart  made  her  deal  gently  with  the  errors  she 
saw  most  clearly.  "  To  give  and  forgive"  was  her  maxim 
throughout  life  ;  and  no  one  ever  accused  her  of  having  &ilcd 
in  carrying  it  into  practice.  So  far  did  she  extend  her  for- 
bearance, even  with  regard  to  the  most  trivial  matters,  that 
she  held  it  a  duty  to  listen  as  attentively  to  the  tedious 
speeches  of  a  fool  as  to  the  brilliant  and  amusing  discourse  of 
a  man  of  wit.  "  Besides,"  she  philosophically  added,  when 
explaining  this  theory  to  a  friend,  "  if  you  let  a  fool  alone,  he 
will  talk  about  himself ;  and,  let  him  be  ever  so  foolish,  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  instroctiTe 
and  eloquent."  The  close  and  ever-attentive  observer  of 
human  nature  is  betrayed  by  this  remark. 

It  was  this  calm  good  sense  and  gentle  forbearance  that 
constituted  Madame  Geoffrin  s  great  attraction.  She  was 
benevolent ;  but  those  who  had  no  benefits  to  derive  from 
her  sought  her  company  as  eagerly  as  those  whom  she  assisted. 
She  did  not  dazzle  like  Madame  du  Deffand,  or  fascinate  like 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse ;  but  she  had  a  homely,  fMniKar 
charm  of  her  own.  Without  much  originality,  without  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  even  without  anything  reeemUing 
brilliancy  or  imagination,  the  quiet,  prosaical  bonrgeoiae  ex9- 
cised  a  power  which  was  widely  felt  No  one  who  had  mm 
her  once  in  her  own  house,  neatly  but  always  amply  aAtMi 
sitting  by  the  fireside  in  her  large  arm-chak,  her  faaiidi  ^ 
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murclj  folded  on  her  knees,  her  gentle  countenance  beaming 
with  cheerfulness,  whilst  she  occasionally  uttered  one  of  her 
brief  but  clear  and  |M:nctrating  remarks — ^no  one  who  had 
«»uce  seen  and  heard  her  thus,  but  wished  to  see  more  of 
Madame  Geoffrin. 

It  was,  indeed,  like  a  mother  in  the  midst  of  her  children, 
that  Madame  Geoffrin  presided  over  the  circle  she  had  gathered 
iiround  her.  She  listened  to  her  friends,  spoke  very  little 
herself,  and  was  never  asliamed  of  confessing  her  ignorance. 
"  What  !"  said  she,  when  :ui  Italian  abbe  once  wished  to 
dedicate  to  her  a  grammar  i»f  his  native  language,  "  dedicate 
a  grammar  to  me,  when  I  do  not  even  know  how  to  spell  ?" 
At  the  same  time,  she  exercised  a  direct  and  motherly  control 
over  hor  guests.  They  were  not  to  attack  the  state;  their 
philosophy  w:is  to  bo  of  the  mi»st  sober  cast ;  she  would  not 
liave  loud  or  c:ime.st  discussions  even  on  literary  subjects  : 
ever}thing  was  to  be  cpiiet,  ct)mi>osed,  and  moderate;  like  her 
own  feelings.  Though  she  scarcely  appeared  to  interfere  in 
the  conversations  going  on  around  her,  Madame  Geoffrin 
found  the  means,  by  her  infinite  tact,  to  set  to  it  the  precise 
limits  she  wi.shed  it  to  have.  She  was  naturally  too  timid 
and  cautious  to  tolerate  the  philosophic  exaggerations  of  her 
friciuLs.  It  soon  became  notorious  in  "  the  holy  philosophic 
churth,"  as  the  philosophers  very  irreverently  styled  their 
body,  that  •*  Mere  Geoffrin''  wimld  by  no  means  alh)w  impru- 
dence of  any  sort,  .ind  that  those  who  frequented  her  house 
must  neces.sarily  submit  to  the  regulations  slie  thought  fit  to 
estciblisiL 

iVlt hough  she  thus  .set  very  firm  bounds  to  the  intellectual 
freedom  which  was  the  very  spirit  of  philoso[)hy,  MaAlame 
(■ecffrin  wa«  tonderly  loved  by  her  friends.  Few  could  resUt 
the  charm  of  her  abrupt  but  inexhauhtible  kindness  of  heart, 
ami  those  who  ctiuld  have  withstooil  thin  attraction  found  her 
dinners  and  evening  |»arties  t<K>  admirably  organised  to  he 
given  up  fur  want  of  a  little  complaisance  on  their  part 
Madame  Geoffrin  was,  huwever,  thought  to  carry  her  empire 
8«>metime8  too  far.     Not  satisfied  with  checking  the  expres- 
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sion  of  opinion,  she  wished  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs 
of  her  friends :  always,  it  is  true,  with  the  object  of  render- 
ing them  some  service,  whether  in  the  shape  of  advice  or  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  She  was  proud — and  with  reason— of 
lier  consummate  knowledge  of  the  worid;  and  as  nothing 
flattered  more  her  good-natured  vanity  than  to  be  appealed  to 
in  delicate  matters,  so  she  was  not  a  little  mortified  when  her 
counsels  were  either  rejected  or  despised.  One  of  her  funda- 
mental maxims  was,  that  poor  literarj'  men  were  bound  to  re- 
main single.  If,  in  spite  of  her  advice,  some  needy  author 
thought  fit  to  marry,  she  was  extremely  angry  with,  him  ;  but 
invariably  ended  by  relenting,  visiting  his  wife,  spoiling  the 
children,  if  there  were  any,  and  doing  everything  in  her  power 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  an  increasing  family. 

But  though  Madame  Gcoffrin  was  an  active  and  disin- 
terested friend,  she  was  not  capable  of  experiencing  the  heroic 
and  devoted  feelings  which  can  raise  friendship  to  the  height 
of  a  passion.  Her  friendship  was,  like  her  benevolence,  with- 
out the  tenderness  which  gives  those  feelings  their  greatest 
charm.  She  was  as  impatient  to  oblige  her  friends  as  to 
assist  persons  in  distress  ;  but  slie  did  not  like  to  be  pained 
by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  she  relieved :  she  dreaded 
emotion  under  every  aspect :  to  pass  quietly  through  life ; 
to  be  both  useful  and  respected ;  and,  if  possible,  never  to  be 
aimoyed  or  deranged,  was  her  great  object.  There  was,  in  all 
her  generosity,  a  sort  of  latent  selfishness,  which  rendered  it, 
perhaps,  more  human,  but  not  the  less  worthy  of  respect  for 
this.  The  greatest  blemish  in  her  character  was  moral  timi- 
dity :  she  would  do  much  for  a  friend,  but  she  could  not 
compromise  herself  on  his  account.  She  never  liked  to  praise 
lier  friends  to  strangers  :  she  averred  that  it  only  excited  envy. 
She  likewise  made  it  a  rule  not  to  defend  them  if  they  were 
attacked  in  her  presence;  for  this,  she  said,  only  irritated 
tlieir  enemies  still  further. 

The  same  cautiousness  marked  her  own  conduct.  Notwith- 
standing  her  philosophic  connexions,  Madame  Qeoffiin  wu 
devout ;  but  this  she  concealed  with  as  much  care  as  anoUier 
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woman  would  have  taken  to  hide  her  love  intrigues.  She 
attended  mass  privately,  had  an  apartment  in  a  convent,  and  a 
pew  in  the  church  of  the  Capucins ;  but  all  this  was  conducted 
with  profound  mystery,  and  studiously  concealed  from  her 
friends.  This  fact  gives  a  very  forcible  opinion  of  the  singular 
intolerance  the  philosophers  exercised.  At  the  same  time,  and 
though  Madame  Gcoffrin  owed  to  the  position  she  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  foster-mother  of  the  philosophers,  slio  never 
tolerated  the  atheism  of  Diderot,  or  the  doctrines  of  Ilelvetius. 
They  both  originally  belonged  to  her  society ;  but,  though 
she  was  attached  to  them  personally,  she  found  the  means  of 
quietly  dropping  their  public  acquaintance;  in  consequence 
uf  which  they  jt)ine(l  the  society  of  Baron  d'Holbach.  This 
Hcparation  was  effected  without  the  least  dclat,  which  Madame 
CJeoffrin  always  feared  and  disliked.  Her  subserviency  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  was  well  known  amongst  her  friends, 
who  could  ascertain,  by  the  scarcely  perceptible  variations  of 
her  manner,  their  position  in  society.  WTien  Helvetius  had 
publLslie<l  his  celebrated  and  much-condemned  work,  he  laugh- 
ingly said — "  I  shall  easily  know  the  effect  it  has  produced 
on  the  public,  by  the  manner  of  Madame  Geoffrin  on  our  next 
meeting." 

Tlie  wealth  of  Madame  Geoffrin  allowed  her  to  indulge  in 
her  l>encvolence — and  she  seems  to  have  been  munificent  in 
a  singuLir  degree — as  well  as  in  the  hos[>itahty  she  gave  to 
literature,  without  any  detriment  to  her  fortune.  Her  hus- 
band, a  quiet  and  not  very  clever  man,  allowed  his  wife  to  in- 
dulge in  her  tastes  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  contented  himself 
^\ith  6U|»erintending  the  costly  entertainments  she  gave  to  her 
guests ;  by  many  I'f  whom  he  was  only  known  as  '*  the  old 
gentleman  who  sat  in  a  comer  saying  nothing." 

The  society  which  gatheretl  around  Madamo  Geoffrin  was 
comi»osed  jKirtly  of  the  disci[iles  of  Voltaire,  and  |)artly  of 
those  of  lU)usseau  ;  though  she  tolerated  the  friends  of  the 
Genevesi*,  she  had  a  very  ill  o[>inion  of  his  character,  the 
violent  and  dechiniatory  tone  of  which  was  not  indeed  likely 
ti>  please  her  sober  judgment     We  have  already  said,  that 
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Madame  Geof&in  did  not  allow  great  fireedom  of  disctusioii ; 
but  she  only  moderated  the  imprudence  of  her  friends :  she 
did  not  seek  to  guide  them,  for  the  reason  that  she  had  few 
opinions  of  her  own  on  the  subjects  they  discussed  Thus, 
notwithstanding  her  prudence  and  cautiousness,  the  society 
which  met  at  her  house  was  distinguished  for  the  individiial 
independence  of  its  members.  Madame  Geoffiin  gave  two 
dinners  a  week  ;  one  destined  to  artists,  and  the  other  to  men 
of  letters.  D'Alembert  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  were 
present  at  the  latter  of  those  dinners.  D*Alembert,  released 
from  his  severe  though  beloved  studies,  displayed  that  frank, 
boyish  mirth  which  had  formerly  amused  Madame  du  Deffand. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lesi)inasse,  more  grave  than  her  friend,  and, 
latterly,  rather  sad  and  wcary-looldng,  occasionally  broke  forth 
from  her  habitual  silence,  to  speak  briefly,  and  yet  eloquently, 
on  the  subject  discus.sed  by  the  other  guests.  Marivanx — ^who 
saw  a  finesse  in  all  that  was  said  or  done,  and  who  tortured 
his  subtle  but  unimaginative  mind,  in  order  to  give  an  in- 
genious turn  to  everj-thing  he  uttered — was  also  there.  The 
cold  and  reserved  Thomas,  whose  fame  has  suffered  from  the 
proud  indifference  he  felt  for  the  women  of  his  time  ;  the  de- 
clamatory Raynal ;  Mairan,  the  learned  antagonist  of  Madame 
du  Chatclct;  her  lover,  Saint-Lambert;  the  keen,  satirical 
OalLini ;  and  many  now  forgotten,  but  who  then  had  their 
ilay,  were  also  among  the  guests  of  Madame  Geoffiin.  She 
presided  at  these  dinnen^  with  her  usual  tact,  directing  con- 
versation by  occasional  interjections — an  art  in  which  she  ex- 
celled— or  exercising  her  talent  of  story-tcUing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  guests. 

Besides  the  distinction  which  the  friendship  of  men  of  talent 
naturally  conferred  upon  her,  the  gentle  Madame  Geoffrin  did 
not  fail  in  worldly  honours.  StanisLius  Poniatowski,  whilst 
he  was  still  a  Polish  noble,  visited  her  house,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  with  her,  always  calling  her  by  the  endearing  naine 
of  "  mother/'  His  extravagance  having  made  him  ran  into 
debt,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  TEvC-que.  Madame  Geoffiin, 
bearing  of  his  mishap,  immediately  satisfied  the  demands 
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of  his  creditors.  The  sovereign  did  not  forget  the  debt  of 
kindness  incurred  by  the  obscure  noble ;  and  when  Stanislaus 
bad  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  write  to  Madame  Geoffrin,  "  Mamma,  your  son  is  king." 
He  invited  her,  in  the  same  letter,  to  come  and  visit  him  in 
Warsaw.  Notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  ^ladame  Geof- 
frin complied  with  his  request  Her  journey  through  Ger- 
many was  a  comi)lctc  triumph ;  she  was  especially  received  with 
distinguished  honours  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
then  concluding  her  alliance  with  France,  and  did  not  neglect 
this  opjwrtunity  of  shewing  the  esteem  in  which  she  held  the 
nation  over  wliich  her  daughter  was  to  reign.  On  her  arrival 
in  the  king*s  palace,  at  Warsaw,  Madame  Geoffrin  was  inex- 
pressibly touche<l  to  find  herself  introduced  into  an  apartment 
absolutely  similar  to  that  which  she  occupied  in  Paris.  The 
attentions  of  her  adopted  son,  during  her  sojourn  with  him, 
were  marked  by  the  same  delicacy  and  gallantry.  On  her 
return  through  Vienna,  she  again  saw  Maria  Theresa,  who 
presented  her  daughters  to  her.  Marie  Antoinette,  when 
Queen  of  France,  recollected  this  interview,  and  on  meeting 
Madame  Geoffrin,  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  reminded  her  of  it 
in  flattering  terms.  Such  was  the  im|)ortance  in  which  the 
c[uict  Madame  Geoffrin  was  then  held,  that  the  least  details  of 
her  journey  to  Poland,  and  the  letters  which  she  wrote  home 
to  her  friends,  occupied  all  tlie  i>olite  world  of  Paris  during 
the  time  of  lier  absence.  She  even  acquired  a  sort  of  political 
IK)wer,  or  rather  influence,  through  the  friendship  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  one  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  her 
liouse.  Owing  to  her  intervention,  he  softened  the  iifliculties 
which  awaited  Cardinal  Rolian*s  embassy  at  the  c«mrt  of 
Vienna. 

Nothing  lad  been  wanting  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
kind-hearted  and  amiable  bourgeoise  when  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  old  age  told  her  of  her  approaching  end.  She 
understood  the  warning,  and  submitte<l  to  her  fate,  with  calm 
and  unaffected  resignation.  The  latter  days  of  her  life  were, 
however,  embittered  by  the  quarrels  of  her  philosophic  inends 
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with  her  daughter,  Madame  de  la  Fert6-Imbatdt ;  who  had 
always  manifested  the  greatest  antipathy  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  authors  who  visited  her  mother's  house,  and  many  of  whom 
were,  she  knew,  wholly  dependent  upon  her  botmty.  This 
lady  refused,  during  the  last  illness  of  her  mother,  to  admit 
D'Alembert,  Morellet,  and  Marmontel  into  her  presence ;  al- 
leging that  they  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  ultra-philo- 
sophers in  such  cases,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  Madame 
Geoffrin  from  fulfilling  her  religious  duties.  Without  contra- 
dicting this  imputation,  the  philosophers  complained  very 
bitterly  of  Madame  de  la  Fert^Imbault*s  conduct,  and  were 
so  unrestrained  in  their  language  that,  when  Madame  Qeofi&in 
partly  recovered,  she  found  herself  compelled,  by  the  6clat  they 
had  made,  to  cease  seeing  either  her  daughter  or  her  three 
friends.  She  naturally  decided  the  case  in  favour  of  Madame 
de  la  Fert6-Imbault,  and,  without  wholly  approving  her  con- 
duct— which  had  been  as  deficient  in  tact  and  wisdom  as  that 
of  the  philosophers  was  in  delicacy — she  observed,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  she  had  acted  like  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  by  de- 
fending her  tomb  against  the  infidels."  With  the  exception 
of  D*Alembert,  Morellet,  and  Marmontel,  she  saw  all  her 
friends  as  usual,  until  a  relapse  of  her  complaint  carried  her 
off,  in  the  autumn  of  1777 ;  she  was  then  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  serenity  of  her  last  hours.  Two 
days  before  her  death  some  of  her  friends,  who  were  seated 
near  her  bedside,  discussed  aloud  the  means  a  government 
possessed  of  rendering  men  happier.  Every  one  had  given 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  when  Madame  Geoffrin,  who  then 
sufi'cred  acutely,  wakening  up  from  her  seeming  torpor,  quietly 
observed,  "  You  have  not  spoken  of  the  duty  of  governments 
to  procure  pleasures  for  their  subjects :  suffidkit  attention 
has  never  been  paid  to  this  point."  The  same  wish  of  quiet, 
practical  usefulness,  which  had  been  her  characteristic  through- 
out life,  animated  her  to  the  last. 

Notwithstanding  her  inexhaustible  kindness,  and  many 
high  qualities,  the  excellent  Madame  Geoffrin  was  very  soon 
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f«>rgotten  ;  even  by  those  who  had  formerly  derived  most 
benefits  from  her  friendship.  A  few  there  were,  however,  like 
Madame  Soard,  the  author's  wife,  who  could  not  pass  by  the 
house  where  Madame  Gkoffrin  had  once  resided,  without 
pausing  to  bless  in  their  hearts  the  gentle  memory  of  her 
who  had  dwelt  there  so  long.  D^Alembert  felt  the  loss  of 
hbi  old  friend  very  deeply.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings, 
ha«l  not  long  been  dead,  and  every  morning  he  went  to  seek 
consohilion  in  the  society  of  the  kind  and  soothing  Madame 
Geotfiin.  "Alas!"  he  mournfully  exclaimed,  when  she  too 
wa-*  taken  from  him — "  Alas !  I  have  now  neither  evenings 
n«»r  niorningi  left  !'* 

The  deaths  of  Hume,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  and 
Madame  GeofTrin,  occurring,  as  they  did,  within  the  space  of 
one  yeiir,  were  serious  losses  to  the  philosophic  party;  which 
gra<lua]Iy  declined  in  strength  as  a  compact  body,  whilst  it 
daily  acquired  new  power  by  disseminating  its  doctrines  more 
\ndcly.  The  bureau  d'csprit  of  Madame  Geoffrin  may  almost 
\h*  considered  as  the  last  of  its  class.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
«»utliv<!d  by  Madame  du  Deffand ;  but  her  society,  as  has 
al neatly  been  shewn,  was  latterly  only  the  shadow  of  what  it 
once  iiad  been  :  the  ill-temper  of  the  selfish,  blind,  old  woman, 
reitollitd  even  her  most  intimate  and  attached  frienda  The 
intluenoo  of  Madame  G<H>ifrin  was  great  in  one  sense,  and 
inctmsiderable  in  another.  It  was  extensive,  but  not  deep. 
To  assist  her  friends,  to  give  them  a  social  tone,  to  impart  to 
them  her  keen  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  such  was 
ht^r  <»bject,  afxirt  fn»m  her  {personal  vieii^'s  of  securing  general 
eHtoem  and  giKKl-wilL  She  succeeded  in  effecting  her  aim, 
and  went  no  further :  she  repressed  the  imprudence  of  some 
views  expressed  by  her  prot6g6s ;  but  abstained  from  substi- 
tuting for  them  any  opinions  of  her  own  :  she  felt  her  defi- 
cieucieM,  and  acte<l  wisely.  At  the  same  time  she  proved  an 
auxiliary  of  considerable  value  to  the  encyclop^distes,  for  the 
furtherance  of  whoec  work  she  is  said  to  have  spent  very 
large  sums. 
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The  "  Encyclop6die,"  from  a  purely  scientific  undertaking, 
had  then  assumed  the  tone  and  importance  of  a  party  affair. 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  injudicious  opposition  of 
Government,  by  whom  it  was  forbidden,  and  in  spite  of  whom 
it  was  universally  read.  Inflated  by  their  success,  the  authors 
of  the  "  Encyclopedic"  henceforth  assumed  the  most  sectarian 
and  intolerant  tone  :  they  literally  crushed  all  those  who 
ventured  to  oppose  them  or  their  doctrines.  Gilbert,  the 
unhappy  and  gifted  poet,  not  only  disdained  their  applause, 
but  had  the  audacity  to  expose  their  ridicules  in  his  admirable 
satires.  This  independence  proved  fatal  to  him  :  persecuted 
and  reviled,  he  closed  his  brief  and  troubled  life  in  an  hospital ; 
whilst  hundreds  of  men  without  his  genius  were  flattered  and 
admired  in  every  fashionable  drawing-roouL 

With  Madame  Geoffrin,  as  we  have  already  said,  closed  the 
bureaux  d'esprit  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  asked.  What  influ- 
ence did  those  assemblies  exercise  over  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury? This  influence  depended  greatly  on  the  individual 
characters  of  the  women  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  Clear 
and  analytic  with  Madame  de  Tencin,  artistic  under  Madame 
de  la  Popelinidre,  brilliant  and  selfish  when  exercised  by 
Madame  du  Defiand,  eloquent  when  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  and  half  kind  half  worldly  with  Madame  Geoffiin, 
it  was  eminently  a  social  influence ;  but,  unless  in  the  sense 
that  society  reacts  on  literature,  it  was  not  literary. 

The  women  of  the  eighteenth  century  rendered  society 
singularly  polished  and  elegant ;  but  they  could  not  prevent 
it  from  being  tainted  by  the  evil  tendencies  which  such  large 
and  artificial  meetings  as  those  they  presided  over  must  neces- 
sarily hava  The  variety  of  pleasures  necessary  to  amuse  so 
many  individuals  bred  habits  of  frivolous  thought  and  ill- 
concealed  ennui.  Every  subject  was  treated  with  heartless 
levity :  enthusiasm,  serious  thought,  or  generous  impolseo^ 
were  alike  proscribed  and  withered  by  the  cold,  worldly 
spirit  which  then  prevailed.  It  was  natural  that  the  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  should  be  strongly  developed  amongst  indivi- 
duals, who,  after  all,  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  laugh 
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good-naturedly  at  their  friends ;  for  spite  or  hatred  were 
feelings  far  too  strong  and  deep  for  them.  Occasionally  such 
l>eings  as  Madame  du  Deffand,  with  her  open  rancour,  or 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  with  her  fervour  and  enthusiasm, 
would  break  through  the  bounds  of  this  artificial  world ;  and 
were  almost  equally  blamed  by  those  who  could  see  no 
greater  crime  than  to  infringe  the  state  of  polite  indifference 
which  they  had  fixed  upon  as  the  supreme  bon  ton. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  all  their  defects,  these  assemblies 
had  a  singular  ])Ower  in  arousing  the  intellect,  and  that 
vivacity  of  thought,  in  itself  a  very  indififerent  accomplish- 
ment, but  which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  a  higher  faculty. 
It  wa8  to  thus  their  awakening  power  on  the  mind  that 
Rousseau  alluded,  when  he  exclaimed — "Are  you  in  doubt 
whether  you  have  or  not  any  genius  ?  go  to  Paris,  and  if  you 
have  got  any  you  will  soon  feel  it  fermenting  in  your  breast*' 
And  yet  this  might  more  truly  be  said  of  ambition  than  of 
genius  !  Where  many  men  meet  together,  and  individualities 
merge  into  one  another  and  fade  away,  a  tone  of  common- 
place fetling  jwrvades  the  whole  mass ;  general  harmony  is 
the  result :  and  it  may  be  well  that  it  should  be  thus,  but 
the  home  of  genius  is  not  there.  Self-communion  and  soli- 
tude are  its  daily  bread  :  for  what  is  genius  but  a  great  and 
strongly-marked  individuality-  -but  an  original,  creative  being, 
standin^^  forth  alone  amidst  the  undistinguishable  throng  of 
our  ever}tiay  world  ?  (f cuius  is  a  lonely  power  ;  it  is  not 
rommunioative  ;  it  is  not  the  gift  of  a  cn>wd ;  it  is  not  a 
reflection  cant  fn>m  without  u\Hm  the  souL  It  is  essentially 
an  inwani  light,  (litfu.-siiig  its  clear  and  glorious  radiance  over 
the  external  world.  It  is  a  broad  fl(M)d  ixmring  freely  forth 
its  deep  waters  ;  but,  with  its  .source,  fi>r  ever  hidden  from 
human  ken.  It  Is  the  creator,  and  ni)t  the  creature  :  it  cidls 
forth  glorious  and  immortal  8hai>es ;  but  it  is  called  into 
Uing  by  none — save  Ci^kI. 

What  had  sucli  a  power  to  do  with  bureaux  d'espnt  and 
drawing  HMim  praise)  What  (^mld  it  gain,  even  from  the 
ex<iuisite  jHilUh  they  gave,  but  heavy  golden  fettors!     To 
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encourage  talent,  especially  when  displayed  externally;  to 
favour  the  development  of  so-called  philosophy ;  to  aid  in 
the  task  of  social  destruction,  even  whilst  they  made  society 
more  elegant  and  accomplished,  was  the  real  task  of  the 
bureaux  d'esprit :  they  fulfilled  it ;  but  beyond  this  their 
power  did  not  extend.  Few  coteries  have  ever  done  so  much  : 
none  could  now  do  more. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

MADAME  DS  POMPAtOUR  —  HER  POUTICAX  POWER  AND 
GENERAL  INFLUENCE — MADAME  DU  MARCHAIS  AND  THE 
ECONOMISTS — MADAME  DU  BARRY — DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

However  degrading  for  society  it  may  be  to  confess  it,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that,  besides  the  democratic  influence  of  the 
bureau^  d^esprit,  there  existed  another  power  in  French  society 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy — the  power  of  royal  mistresses  ; 
exercised,  not  because  they  were  clever  or  intelligent  women, 
but  because  they  were  the  acknowledged  favourites  of  a  profli- 
gate monarch. 

On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  Richelieu^  anxi- 
ous to  console  the  king  for  her  loss,  and  to  have  the  honour  of 
procuring  him  another  mistress  as  attractive,  went  to  seek  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Flavacour,  and  offered  her  the  post 
which  had  been  successively  occupied  by  her  four  sisters.  She 
ook^f  listened  to  his  proposals,  and  merely  replied,  **  I  prefer, 
to  will  you  offer  me,  the  esteem  of  my  contemporaries.*' 
Several  ottier  ladies  of  equal  virtue  were  found,  even  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV. ;  but  too  many  eagerly  sought  the  dis- 
graceful honour  a  simple  bourgeoise  was  destined  to  win. 

Before  Uie  king  left  Versailles  for  his  army  in  Flanders,  the 
keen  eye  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  had  noticed  u  singularly 
beautiful  woman  who  always  pbced  herself  in  the  path  of 
Louis  XV.  whenever  he  hunted  in  the  forest  of  Senart  The 
instinct  of  jealousy  led  her  to  ausiiect  in  this  unknown  Udy 
(for  she  did  not  belong  to  the  toort)  a  future  rival  Her  sur- 
miw  was  correct ;  and  when  the  king's  grief  for  her  loss  had 
somewhat  abated,  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  succeeded  in 
the  post  of  royal  fiivourite  by  the  intriguing  Madame  le  Nor- 
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mand  d*Etiolles,  better  known  as  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Jeannette  Poisson,  the  daughter 
of  a  Parisian  butcher,  had  been  early  destined  by  her  parenb^ 
to  the  rank  of  the  king^s  mistress.  Circumstances  not  favour 
ing  this  project,  she  was  married  to  a  young  and  wealthy 
financier.  She  shone  for  a  while  in  the  Parisian  circles ;  till 
having,  by  her  ])rivate  intrigues,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
king  8  favour,  she  suddenly  deserted  her  husband,  and,  resid- 
ing openly  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  she  received  the  badge 
of  her  degradation  in  the  title  of  Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 
ISL  d'Etiolles,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
idolised,  vainly  offered  to  forgive  her  ever3rthing  if  she  would 
only  come  back.  She  refused  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
to  return  to  his  house.  Unprincipled  and  aspiring,  she  not 
only  intended  to  rule  Louis  XV.  comi)letely,  but,  though  both 
the  queen  and  her  own  husband  were  still  living,  she  even  enter> 
tained  the  ambitious  hope  of  becoming  the  king's  wife  at  some 
future  period,  and  thus  rivalling  the  power  and  fame  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Besides  the  excjuisitc  grace  and  beauty  of  her  person,  the 
loveliness  and  regularity  of  her  features,  and  that  ever-vaiying 
expression  which  gave  them  an  irresistible  charm,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  possessed  all  the  versatility  of  talent  and  the 
meretricious  arts  necessary  to  the  favourite  sultana  of  a  king 
already  blase  in  his  tastes.  She  not  only  played  aocl  aang 
admirably,  but  danced  with  singular  grace  and  elegance.  Her 
acting  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  actresses  of  the 
clay ;  her  conversation  easy,  brilliant,  and  fascinating.  From 
tlio  time  that  she  became  the  king's  mistress  to  the  epoch  of 
her  death,  to  please  and  amuse  her  royal  lover  was  the  sole 
study  of  her  life.  Lest  even  her  admirable  beauty  should  lose 
it:^  fascinations,  she  was  ever  surprising  Louis  XV.  by  present- 
ing it  to  his  gaze  under  a  new  aspect  Sometimes  she  ap- 
peared before  him  clad  as  a  peasant  girl,  assuming  all  the 
simplicity  and  rustic  grace  of  this  character.  She  took  with 
equal  ease  the  voluptuous  appearance  of  a  languishing  Venus, 
or  the  proud  beauty  of  a  Diana.     To  these  dij^ises  of^en 
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succeeded  the  modest  garb  of  a  nun,  i^hcn,  with  affected 
humility  and  downcast  eyes,  she  came  to  meet  the  king. 
What  was  such  a  life  but  one  of  endless,  degrading  slavery  ? 

The  character  of  Madame  do  Pompadour  may  be  traced  in 
her  conduct  towards  her  husband.  She  was  cold,  selfish,  and 
ambitious.  She  had  no  sooner  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the 
king's  heart  than  she  resolved  to  govern  the  state.  Her  pene* 
tration  shewed  her  that  Louis  XV.  might  not  love  her  long; 
but  that,  if  she  could  render  herself  necessary  to  him,  her 
position  would  nevertheless  remain  safe.  It  was  for  this  that 
ahe  did  not  scruple  to  encourage  and  assist  his  obscure  in- 
trigues, from  which  she  felt  that  she  had  little  to  fear.  The 
foundation  of  that  infamous  establishment  where  Louis  XV. 
kept  young  girls,  whonf  he  had  in  many  instances  caused  to 
be  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents,  is  even  attributed  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  From  the  first  she  resolved  to  be, 
not  only  the  king's  mistress,  but  also  his  prime  minister.  The 
indolent  monarch  willingly  yielded  up  to  her  the  reins  of  the 
state.  Madame  de  Pompadour  soon  acquired  great  tact  in 
the  management  of  affairs  ;  but  she  was  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled, and  her  political  power  hastened  the  ruin  of  monarchy, 
whilst  it  increased  the  evib  of  France.  She  abhorred  the 
very  name  of  Fleury,  and  did  her  best  to  destroy  the  good 
which  the  cardinal  had  effected.  The  men  whom  she  succes- 
sively called  to  govern  the  country  with  her,  Bemis  and  the 
Duke  of  Choiscul,  were  too  completely  her  tools  to  counteract 
her  folly,  had  they  been  desirous  of  doing  sa  Bemis  was  the 
the  same  abb6  to  whom  Fleury  had  refused  a  living,  and  who 
had  prophetically  replied,  ''  J'attendrai  ! "  On  learning  the 
favour  of  Madame  de  Pomj^adour,  with  whom  he  was  slightly 
acquainted,  he  went  to  see  her,  and  repeated  to  her  some 
flowery  verses  in  her  praise.  Madame  do  Pompadour,  greatly 
pleased,  gave  him  a  ^lension,  and  received  him  into  her  inti- 
macy. He  ingratiated  himself  so  much  into  her  favour  by  his 
gaiety  and  versifying  talents,  that,  after  making  him  an  am- 
bassador, she  ended  by  raising  him  to  the  post  of  minister. 
The  conduct  of  Bemis  was  such  as  mi^t  have  beea  expected 
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from  "  Babet  Bouquetiere  da  Paraaaae,'*  (the  naine  his  rosy 
cheeks  had  earned  him  from  Voltaire,  whilst  he  was  only  a 
aeedy  abb6.)  The  most  important  negotiations  were  intrusted 
to  men  of  his  own  stamp,  and  whose  sole  recommendation  was 
that  uf  having  pleased  2kladame  de  Pompadour^  by  talents 
similar  to  those  which  had  won  him  her  favour. 

France  thus  lost  the  alliance  of  Prussia.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that  the  ridicule  with  which  Frederic  II.  thought  fit  to  speak 
i>f  Bernis's  poetry,  and  the  appellation  of  Cotillon  II.,  whicb 
he  bestowed  on  ^ladame  de  Pompadour — in  allusion  to  her 
having  succeeded  Cotillon  I.,  that  is,  Madame  de  Chateaurooz 
— deeply  irritated  these  two  powerful  personages.  Through 
neglect,  intentional  or  not,  they  at  least  allowed  themselves 
to  be  forestidlcd  by  England  in  the  aSiance  of  Prussia.  When 
these  two  powers  had  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westmin8t«r, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  induced,  by  her  own  personal 
vanity,  to  engage  France  in  an  alliance  with  Austria.  Maria 
Theresa,  learning  her  favourable  intentions,  lost  uu  time  in 
writing  her  a  friendly  letter,  in  which  she  named  the  royal 
courtesan  her  diere  amit.  Filled  with  pride  at  this  mark  vi 
distinction,  Madame  de  Pompadour  found  it  easy  to  work 
on  the  feelings  of  Louis  XV.  His  personal  dislike  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Prussian  monarch,  whoso  great  talents  seemed  to 
c;Lst  a  reproach  on  his  own  degrading  life,  made  him  lend  it 
willing  ear  to  the  proposal  of  allying  himself  with  Austfix 
A  treaty  was  secretly  dra\Mi  up  at  Babiole — Madame  de  Pom- 
piidour's  country-house  —  between  Bcmis  and  Stahrenbei^ 
Tliis  treaty — so  fated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation — 
created  universal  indignation  and  astonishment  Austria  had 
for  several  centuries  been  the  0})en  enemy  of  France;  and, 
only  a  few  years  previously,  the  French  had  done  everjrthing 
to  precipitate  from  her  throne  the  empress-queen  they  wen 
now  bound  to  support  Then,  it  is  true,  Madame  de  Chatejn- 
roux  wished  to  have  the  glory  of  making  an  emi>en>r,  and 
now  Madame  de  Pompadour  b^i  been  called  the  ^'decti 
friend  "  of  Maria  Thercsii. 

These  were  a  few  amongst  the  [/real  motives  which  decided 
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tlie  Seven  Ycnra'  War,  covered  the  military  gloiy  of  Fnmce 
with  shame,  and  led  to  the  fiital  marriage  of  Marie-Antoinette 
and  Louis  XVL  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  also  other 
reasons  of  her  o\*ti  for  her  conduct  in  this  matter.  It  was 
war  wliieh  secured  her  power  :  as  long  as  it  lasted,  her  talents 
rendered  her  necessary  to  the  king,  and  she  need  fear  no 
rival.  All  the  European  i>ower8  which  had  adopted  her  line 
of  policy  towards  Frederic  IL  were  also  interested  that  she 
should  continue  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  K  Louis  XV. 
had  then  taken  another  mistress,  with  Kymi)athics  in  favour 
of  Pni-ssia,  instead  of  Austria,  tliis  great  event  might  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  Euroi>e.  But  the  chains  of  habit,  far 
more  than  those  of  love,  riveted  him  to  ^fadame  de  Pompa- 
dour. Conscious  of  her  power,  the  pn)ud  and  imperious 
favourite  assumed  the  style  of  a  queen.  Her  femmes  de 
chambre  were  ladies  of  noble  birth,  and  she  caused  her 
steward  to  be  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Siiint  Louis. 
Her  es<|uirc,  the  Chevalier  d*H6nin,  a  rcLitive  of  the  Princes 
of  Chimay,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  mo:$t  noble  families 
of  the  empire,  might  be  seen  walking  res|>ectfully  by  the  side 
of  her  sedan  chair,  with  her  ch>ak  on  his  arm,  in  order  t^i 
rover  her  shoulders  with  it  as  soon  as  she  should  alight 
He  accomi>anied  her  for  the  same  puqMXse  when  she  went 
vlnitiug,  and  waited  for  her  in  the  antechamber,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so. 

It  would  liave  been  well  for  France  if  Madame  de  Poin]>a- 
<l<mr  had  remained  satisfied  with  such  marks  of  distinction. 
Hut  this  unprincipled  woman,  who  named  bishops  and  gene- 
nils  as  well  as  ministers — who  gave  instructions  to  amlvLs- 
ijuidors,  and  addressed  them  in  the  first  inirson  plural,  as 
tiitiugh  she  had  become  identified  with  royalty  or  France — 
asserted  her  power,  and  seemed  doomed  to  cause  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  country,  by  her  unliappy  and  capricious  choice 
i»f  men.  Richelieu  and  Soubise  were  not  only  favoured  by 
her  in  every  rofi{>ect,  but,  to  tl)0  military  shame  of  France, 
intruhted  with  the  highest  posts  in  the  army.  She  was,  how- 
ever, keenly  alive  to  the  disgrace  their  errors  brought  down 
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on  her  judgment,  and  unreasonably  charged  them  with  the 
consequences  of  her  folly.  When  De  Bernis  ventured  to 
oppose  a  line  of  policy  so  fatal  to  France  as  that  which  she 
adopted,  Madame  dc  Pompadour  greatly  resented  this  act  of 
inde[)endence,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ministrj ; 
reminding  him,  with  a  taunt  she  had  no  right  to  inflict,  that 
another  sort  of  talent  than  that  of  versifying  was  necessary  in 
order  to  govern  a  nation.  Cardinal  de  Bernis — for  the  favour 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  gained  him  this  dignity — ^re- 
tired to  Home,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  affairs 
by  Stainvillc,  afterwards  Duke  of  Choiseal,  and  another  of 
the  creatures  of  the  royal  favourite. 

Clever,  though  too  light  and  volatile — haughty,  and  yet 
supple — the  Duke  of  Choiseul  had  early  learned  the  art  of 
ingratiating  himself  in  female  favour;  thus  carrying  into 
practice  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Montmorin  to  her  son  :  **  If 
you  wish  to  succeed  in  France,  fall  in  love  with  all  the 
women.''  His  light,  caustic  wit,  and  skilful  flattery,  com- 
pensated for  the  insignificance  of  his  personal  appearance.  The 
universal,  and  not  very  disinterested  desire,  which  then  existed, 
of  making  gallantry  a  means  of  success  in  ambition,  had  re- 
acted on  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  employed 
Women  are  excellent  judges  of  a  certain  species  of  individiul 
merit.  An  elegant  address,  natural  manners,  taste,  wit,  and 
eloquence,  generally  find  favour  with  them.  The  superficial 
nature  of  their  education  renders  them  less  capable  of  appre- 
ciating gra\'ity  of  thought  and  solidity  of  judgment.  The 
men  whose  task  and  interest  it  was  to  please  women,  natuialij 
adopted  the  manners  most  likely  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
But,  though  female  influence  thus  gave  an  undue  importance 
to  mere  externals,  the  frivolous  tone  of  society,  and  the  ten- 
dency which  therefore  existed  to  govern  it  by  the  laws  of 
ridicule,  were  not  exclusively  the  work  of  women  :  these 
characteristics  of  the  last  century  may  more  &irly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  political  rights,  which  induced  men  t<i 
win  by  favour  and  intrigue  what  they  might  have  sought 
oi)enly  in  a  free  country. 
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Whilst  Madame  de  Pompadour  governed  the  state,  Louis 
XV.  continued  his  life  of  indolence  and  shameless  profligacy. 
He  was  by  far  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  monarchy 
was  declining,  and  that  a  great  change  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  nation ;  but  not  even  this  know- 
ledge could  rouse  him  from  his  selfish  apathy.  He  felt  toler- 
ably certain  that  no  serious  disturbance  would  occur  during 
his  lifetime  :  **  The  rest  concerns  my  successor,**  he  often 
observed.  It  did,  indeed,  concern  the  hapless  Louis  XVL 
The  prestige  which  had  so  long  environed  Louis  XY.  van- 
ished ;  for  his  people  saw  what  sort  of  a  king  was  on  the 
throne.  Louis  XV.,  the  beloved,  was  now  named  thus  only 
in  the  almanacs,  published  every  year :  the  endearing  epithet 
had  long  been  erased  from  every  heart  in  France.  When  he 
ap{>earcd  in  public,  he  was  received  with  ominous  silence, — 
contempt  and  hatred  were  the  secret  feelings  of  those  who 
gazed  on  him.  A  life  of  voluptuous  indulgence  soon  bred 
satiety  :  ennui,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  inquisitiveness  natural 
to  unoccupied  minds,  made  Louis  XV.  seek  for  amusement 
in  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  scandalous  news  of  the  day. 
To  know  the  minutest  details  of  the  private  life  of  his  courtiers 
and  ministers,  as  well  as  to  be  informed  of  all  the  intrigues 
that  took  place  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
most  earnest  occupations  of  the  king.  For  this  purpose  he 
kept  a  private  police  of  his  own ;  being  too  suspicious  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  lieutenant  of  i>olice.  This  functionary  was, 
however,  summoned  every  Sunday  to  the  presence  of  the 
king,  with  whom  he  Bi)ent  several  hours.  He  then  laid 
before  his  migesty  every  feust  of  importance  or  interest  which 
numerous  spies,  of  every  rank,  had  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  It  was  also  his  task  to  read  to  him  the  extracts 
from  letters  which  had  been  unsealed  and  read  by  the  pos^ 
office  authorities, — an  infamous  custom,  first  introduced  under 
Louis  XIV.  by  the  minister  Louvois.  I^uis  XV.  sometimes 
communicated  to  his  ministers  these  extracts  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  his  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul  was 
often  favoured  thus;   but,  being   naturally   indiscreet^  he 
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di\a.ilgecl  amongst  bis  acquaintances  matters  affecting  the 
honour  of  individuals,  or  exposing  them  to  sconi  and  ridicole. 
The  king,  besides  the  information  he  thua  gained,  also  heard 
every  morning  five  classes  of  police  reports,  concerning  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  courtiers,  bishops,  ministers,  clergy- 
men, women  of  dissolute  life,  <fcc. 

Louis  XV.  also  indulged  in  another  amusement  He  always 
affected  to  separate  the  king  from  Louis  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
whilst  he  allowed  his  mistresses  and  ministers  to  give  their 
instructions  to  the  ambassadors  ho  sent  to  foreign  courts,  ho 
employed  secret  agents  of  his  own  to  counteract  their  designs 
by  petty  artifices  :  the  pleasure  of  teazing  those  to  whom  he 
had  yielded  up  his  power  being  the  solo  object  of  this  con- 
temptible conduct.  The  truth  was  that  the  king  had  grown 
l)rofoundly  cnnuyo  and  selfish.  Life  had  lost  its  illusions  for 
liim,  and  he  was  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  pleasure  or  happiness 
in  others.  A  sardonic  smile  disfigured  his  still  handsome 
features :  to  inflict  pain  or  aimo3'ance  had  become  a  real 
pleasure  for  him.  If  a  courtier  affected  a  youthful  tone  no 
longer  in  accordance  with  liLs  years,  the  king,  whose  memory 
was  unerring  in  this  respect,  never  failed  to  remind  him  of 
his  age  :  he  was  the  first  to  detect  in  others  wrinkles  and 
all  the  signs  of  declining  years.  To  those  who  were  afHictod 
with  illness,  the  king  spoke  of  their  end  as  ine\itable,  or  at 
li'iist  as  approaching.  Often,  when  he  travelled  with  Madame 
de  rompad(>ur,  he  caused  tlie  carriage  to  stop  near  a  church- 
yard, in  order  to  learn  if  it  c<»ntained  any  newly-made  grave. 
Notwithstiinding  tlie  horror  such  subjects  gave  her,  the  king 
delighted  to  speak  to  his  mistress  of  death.  Like  many 
voluptuaries,  he  was  of  a  melancholy,  and  even  morbid  dis- 
lM)sition. 

The  court  over  which  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pon)])a- 
dour  presided  was  fully  worthy  of  them.  That  confusion 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  great  convulsion  regiued  there,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  portion  of  society.  The  old  nofalesve 
were  cast  into  the  shaile  by  a  new  and  more  wealthy 
aristocracy,  sprung  from  the  bourgeoisie,  and  which  bought 
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lands,  vassals,  and  fendal  titles.  When  ranks  are  thus  dis- 
placed in  a  nation,  owing  to  the  decay  of  one  class  and  the 
rise  of  another,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  institutions  are  no  longer 
fitted  to  the  age;  and  from  that  moment  they  necessarily 
become  despised  and  unjust  A  greater  feeling  of  equality 
sprang  from  this  state  of  things  ;  though,  as  it  did  not  residt 
from  the  natural  tone  of  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
its  corruption,  it  only  proved  another  sign  of  evil 

Both  the  new  and  the  old  nobility  joined  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  pleasure  before  their  final  fall  Bad  taste  and 
frivolousness  marked  their  aumsements.  Titled  ladies,  who 
eagerly  sought  the  favour  of  being  allowed  a  seat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  visited  in  secret  the  popular 
ball  of  the  Porcherons,  or  amused  themselves  by  breaking 
plates  and  glasses  in  obscure  cabarets,  assuming  the  free  and 
reckless  tone  of  men.  Tlieir  husbands  in  the  meanwhile 
embroidered  at  home,  or  paced  the  stately  galleries  of  Louis 
XIV.  at  Versailles,— a  little  painted  figure  of  cardboard  in 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  they  drew  the  string  which 
put  it  in  motion.  This  prei>osterous  amusement  even  spread 
thnmghout  the  whole  nation,  and  grave  magistrates  were  to  be 
met  in  the  streets  playing,  like  the  rest,  with  their  pantitu,^ 

The  general  degeneracy  of  the  times  was  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  shared  in  it.  The  old  nobles  ascribed  it 
t4»  that  fatal  evil — the  want  of  female  chastity.  Never,  in- 
deed, had  this  social  stain  been  so  universal  or  so  great. 
**  Had  our  race  remained  pure  from  the  intermixture  of 
plebeian  blood,*'  they  argued,  in  their  i)ride,  **  we  could  not 
have  fjdlen  so  low." 

With  all  this  profligacy  there  was  mingled  a  strong  philo- 
sophic tone.  Towards  the  ch»sc  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  to 
the  king*8  infinite    displeasure,  the  Anglomania   assumed  a 

*  This  childiih  folly  won  •atixiMHl  in  tho  foUowing  epigrmm  : — 

•*  L)'un  pcuplt'  frivole  et  vobgr,    * 
IViitin  fut  U  divinity 
Faut-il  6trc  k'il  cherUftait  rii«aii« 
I>uut  ilettt  UrtAlitcr** 
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marked  popularity.  The  ingenioiu  possessors  of  ''pantiiis* 
visited  England,  in  order,  as  they  said,  ^'  to  learn  how  to 
think."  The  progress  of  this  spirit  was  vidblo  even  in  those 
whose  position  bound  them  most  to  resist  it.  Madame 
Lomse,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XY.,  when  she  had  detenuinod 
on  embracing  a  monastic  life,  chose  the  Cannelito  order,  be- 
cause, in  this  order,  there  is  no  perpetual  abbess,  but  a 
superior  .  elected  every  three  years  :  a  custom  which  the 
daughter  of  an  absolute  king  thought  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  equality.  Her  brother,  the  dauphin,  and 
who  was  considered  the  foe  of  the  philosophers,  whilst  he 
approved  the  condemnation  of  l^usseau's  "  Emile,"  observed 
of  the  "  Contrat  Social," — "  The  case  is  different  with  this 
work  ;  it  only  treats  of  the  rights  of  kings,  and  these  can  be 
discussed."  When  institutions  begin  to  know  their  own 
weakness,  is  not  their  hour  nigh  1  The  royal  and  aristocratic 
clement  was  declining,  whilst  the  popular  and  philosophic 
power  rose  in  the  ascendant;  and  both  parties  felt  that  it 
was  so. 

Whilst  monarchy  was  thus  swiftly  and  surely  undermined 
by  society  itself,  the  weak  and  vacillating  power  seemed 
anxious  to  hasten  its  own  ruin.  The  mass  of  the  nation  had 
become  more  intellectually  enlightened,  and  more  immoral 
than  it  had  ever  yet  been  ;  and  yet  the  court  i)er8istcd  in  its 
weak,  despotic  course  of  conduct.  Government  alternately 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  vainly  sought  to  control  it 
Scepticism  was  abroad,  and  practical  intolerance  was  still 
exercised  by  the  clergy.  State  prisons  were  filled  with  un- 
tried captives,  the  victims  of  favourites  and  royal  mistreases, 
at  the  very  time  when  domocmtic  philosophy  waa  most 
popular.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  govern  itself  was  already 
discussed,  yet  Choiseul  ministered  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
king  and  his  mistress,  as  though  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
were  their  own  private  property.  At  the  same  time,  no  one 
was  unconscious  that  a  great  crisis  was  inevitable.  The  sub- 
ject was  even  discussed  in  the  dniwing-room  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  in  the  hearing  of  her  confidential  attendant 
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Madame  da  Ilausset,  who  thus  alludes  to  this  remarkable 
fact:— 

"  *  This  kingdom,*  said  Mirabean,  (the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated tribune,)  'is  in  a  deplorable  state.  There  is  neither 
national  energy  nor  the  only  substitute  for  it — money.'  '  It 
can  only  be  regenerated/  said  La  Riviere,  '  by  a  conquest  like 
that  of  China,  or  by  some  great  internal  convulsion  :  but  woe 
to  those  who  live  to  see  that !  The  French  people  do  not 
do  things  by  halves.'  These  words  made  me  tremble,  and  I 
hastened  out  of  the  room/' 

Madame  de  Pomjiadour  herself  was  aware  that  the  actual 
system  was  doomed  to  perish,  but  satisfied  with  her  favourite 
exclamation, — "  Apri^  nous,  le  deluge," — Let  the  flood  come 
when  we  are  gone, — she  did  nothing  to  effect  a  radical 
change.  Her  caprices  increased  the  evils  which  were  ruining 
the  State :  favourites  and  ministers  succeeded  one  another 
under  her  sway ;  they  knew  the  unstable  tenure  of  their 
]K)wer,  and  hastened  with  their  creatures  to  drain  the  resources 
of  the  country  before  their  day  was  i>ast  But  if  Madame  de 
Tompadour  8  guilt  was  great,  so  was  the  retribution  by  which 
it  was  attended 

The  most  rigid  moralist  could  not  have  desired  a  ^verer 
punishment  for  the  king*s  mistress  than  that  bn)ught  down 
upon  her  by  her  own  vices.  The  la^st  year  of  this  woman 
who  governed  France — who  received  more  than  queenly  hon- 
ours from  the  courtiers,  and  who  lived  surrounded  by  all  the 
pleasures  boundless  wealth  can  give — were  literally  {>oisoned 
and  abridged  by  a  soul-devouring  cnnuL  The  death  of  her 
daughter  by  her  hu.sband,  and  whom  she  had  destined  to 
marry  one  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  land,  filled  her  unth  grief 
The  loss  of  her  beauty,  and  the  increasing  indifference  of  the 
king,  atideil  to  her  melancholy.  She  often  decLired  that,  for 
a  handsome  woman,  death  iUelf  was  better  than  to  see  her 
charms  fatling  away. 

With  all  her  vices,  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  not  inien- 
sible  to  the  unhappy  state  of  France.  She  saw  and  lamented 
that  very  degeneracy  of  the  times  which  she  had  aided,  and  to 
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which  she  owed  her  elevation.  She  bad  imbibed  enough  of 
the  philosophic  spirit  to  perceive  that  the  country  was  on  the 
brink  of  niin  ;  and  not  even  her  selfish  exdamation,  "  After 
us,  the  flood(,"^ould  always  stifle  the  voice  of  her  conscience. 

It  was  no  slight  addition  to  her  gtief,  that  the  general 
hatred  of  the  nation  ascribed  to  her  all  the  misery  of  France. 
Kyctv  unpopular  measure  of  the  cabinet,  every  reverse  in  war, 
was  laid  to  the  detested  name  of  Pompadour.  If  to  these 
cjiuscs  of  melancholy  be  added  general  ill  health,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  habit  and  pity  were  the  only  feelings  the  king 
now  felt  for  lier,  it  need  scarcely  be  wondered  that  Madame 
do  Pompadour  should  tenn  the  life  she  led  ''a  continual 
doath.**  At  the  same  time,  she  had  not  enough  courage  or 
principle  to  leave  the  scene  of  her  splendid  misery.  Pride 
kept  her  chjiined  to  her  throne,  and  made  her  reign  to  the 
last.  It  i-s  however,  probable  that  if  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  lived  h)nger,  she  might  have  edified  the  world  with  the 
rtight  of  her  conversion.  The  unaffected  piety  of  the  ii\jured 
<luoon  inspired  her  w^ith  involuntary  admiration  and  respect 
fi>r  religion.  Very  ditferent,  indeed,  were  the  declining  years 
of  Marie  Lcc^<in8ka  and  those  of  the  Marchioness  of  Pompa- 
dour. Tlic  patient  and  pious  queen  laid  her  sufferings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  :  insulted  by  her  husband  and  his  mistresses ; 
neglcctod  by  the  courtiers  ;  deeply  afllicted  by  the  loss  of  her 
cliildrcn,  whom  she  had  loved  most  tenderly,  she  still  found  in 
religion  the  cuurage  necessary  to  support  her  grief,  and  effectual 
consolations  in  the  practice  of  a  boundless  benevolence. 

Ennui,  shame,  and  remorse,  marked  the  last  days  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  king,  indeed,  was  induced  by 
compassion  to  pay  her  the  greatest  attention  during  her  last 
illness.  She  Wiis,  contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette  in  such 
cases,  allowed  to  die  at  Versailles — the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
royalty.  Her  will  remained,  to  the  last,  the  law  of  Fnmoe, 
and  she  issued  forth  orders  even  from  her  deathbed.  But, 
Hciu^X'ly  had  she  ceased  to  exist  when  her  remains  were  nn. 
ceremoniously  hurried  out  of  the  palace,  and  the  king,  looking 
from  his  window,  coolly  remarked  that  the  marquise  had  rainy 
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weather  for  this  her  laat  jonmey.  It  was  to  be  thus  honoured 
and  thus  loved  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  sacrificed  all 
that  woman  should  hold  most  dear  and  revered. 

Though  the  social  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
f.ir  from  being  great  or  extended,  it  is  worthy  of  ctmsideration. 
The  mistresses  of  Louis  XV.  had  more  direct  political  action 
than  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  their  general  power  on 
society  was  infinitely  less.  Notviithstanding  her  talents  and 
the  gotxl  education  she  had  received,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
never  lost  the  tone  of  a  bourgeoise.  She  gave  evident  proofs 
of  vulgarity  in  the  coarse  nicknames  which  she  bestowed  on 
her  foinale  friends.  She  Wiis  imitated  in  this  by  the  kin^% 
who  called  his  daughters  by  appellations  little  remarkable  for 
either  delicacy  or  euphony.  The  taste  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was  essentially  bad  :  as  her  admiration  of  Beniis*  verses 
would  suffice  to  shew,  did  not  the  school  of  art  she  encouraged 
prove  it  more  clearly  stilL  The  shepherdess  in  hoops  of 
Watteau  and  B<mcher,  and  the  c^irrupt  style  which  distin- 
piished  the  fasldons  in  dress  and  furniture  of  the  period,  owe 
much  to  lier  imtronage.  She  exaggerated  the  defects  of  her 
conten)iK)rarieH,  and  never  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  them 
anything  of  pure  artistic  beauty.  She  liad,  however,  tho 
merit  of  liaving  led  to  tho  establishment  of  the  manufactory 
of  Sdvres  jiorcchiin. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  desirous  of  securing  a  literary 
influence ;  which,  with  her  power  of  giving  places  and  pen- 
hious,  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  had  site  known  how  to 
act.  Slie,  indeed,  |>ensioned  such  second-rate  authors  as 
Marmontel,  Duclos,  and  Remls ;  but  though  Voltaire  un- 
blushiugly  pn)te.sted  that  he  was  devoted  to  her,  because  it 
was  his  duty,  an  a  gofkl  citheny  to  be  so, — a[»i^rently  consider^ 
ing  the  exii»tcnce  and  ]K»sition  of  a  ro3ral  mintress  as  a  sort  of 
national  institution. — sIk'  did  not  care  to  influence  the  king  in 
his  favour.  Louis  XV.  always  dislike<l  that  intellectujl 
monarch,  whose  reign,  he  felt,  ecliiuuxl  his  own.  Both  he  and 
Madame  de  Pom|>ndour  were  so  blind  to  their  real  interests  •• 
to  neglect  the  {lower  they  might  have  secured,  until  it  wu« 
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beyond  their  grasp,  and  fell  into  the  Lands  of  Parisian  ladies 
and  farmers-general  ^ladame  de  Pompadour  did,  indeed, 
attempt  to  tame^  as  she  said,  Eousseau,  and  accordingly  sent  a 
hundred  louis  to  the  proud  and  irritable  author.  He  declined 
her  present  in  a  letter  of  such  haughtiness  that  she  was 
wounded  to  the  quick,  and  protested  she  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  owl.  The  truth  was,  that  the  literaiy 
and  philosophic  party  expected  more  than  pensions  from 
Madame  de  Pompadour  ;  the  time  was  gone  when  they  conld 
V)c  so  easily  satisfied :  they  aimed  at  receiving  from  her  no  less 
than  the  same  degree  of  flattery  and  consideration  awarded  to 
them  in  every  Parisian  circle. 

But,  though  she  could  venture  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
France,  Madame  de  Pompadour  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  encouraging  too  openly  the  formidable  philosophic  power  : 
at  the  same  time  she  committed  the  great  error  of  bestowing 
on  that  power  the  sort  of  encouragement  which  entitles  the 
receiver  to  expect  more.  Through  her  fi&vourite  medical 
attendant,  Quesnay,  she  often  communicated  with  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Duclos,  Helvetius,  Turgot,  and  Buffon, — ^fireely 
mingling  with  them  when  they  visited  Quesna3r's  entresol  in 
Versailles,  but  never  asking  them  up  into  her  own  drawing- 
room.  The  men  whom  Frederic  and  Catherine  had  accus- 
tomed to  the  praise  of  crowned  heads,  were  not  likely  to  be 
highly  flattered  by  the  indirect  notice  of  Madame  de  Pomps- 
dour.  Another  error  wliich  she  coinmitted  was  to  endeavour 
to  place  Cr^billon,  the  tragic  poet,  above  Voltaire.  Cr6billon, 
was  poor ;  she  wanted  a  poet  to  patronise  and  exalt ;  she 
chose  him.  Voltaire,  deeply  irritated,  never  forgave  her  this 
offence.  Madame  du  Maine,  who  in  matters  of  taste  was 
still  influential,  zealously  defended  her  fonner  prot^g6 ;  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  the  mortification  of  perceiving 
that,  though  no  one  denied  Cr6billon's  tragic  power,  Voltaire, 
in  spite  of  all  she  might  do,  was  still  the  great  idol  of  the  age. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  more  successful  when,  entering 
into  the  views  of  the  philosophers,  she  aided  them  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits.     Notwithstanding  the  disinclination  of 
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the  king,  and  the  <>i)po8ition  of  the  whole  royal  family,  she 
succeeded  with  the  aid  of  her  creature,  Choiseol,  in  bamshing 
the  Jesuits  from  France,  ten  years  before  their  order  waa  ex- 
]>elled  from  the  other  European  states.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  was  actuated  in  this  by  a  motive  of  personal  animosity ; 
and,  tliough  the  assertion  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  proved, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  life  and  character  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
IMidour,  to  justify  the  belief  that  nhe  acted  from  a  feeling  of 
principle.  The  cxjmbion  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  very  serious 
blow  given  to  religion  in  France.  Choiseul,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  Parliament,  united  their  efforts  to  those  of  Madame 
de  Pomi)adour,  in  order  to  carry  a  measure  they  all  deaired, 
though  through  widely  different  motives.  The  Parliament 
unwisely  yielded  to  their  old  prejudices  as  Jansenists,  and 
eagerly  aided  the  philosophers  ;  for  whom,  on  other  occasions, 
their  only  feeling  was  one  of  bitter  hostility. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  Jesuits, — and  it  ia 
not  our  intention  to  dLicuss  here  the  merits  of  this  celebrated 
order, — their  expulsion  was  certainly  not  justified  then.  They 
hail  possessed  no  real  power  in  France  since  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  :  they  were,  indeed,  pn)tected  by  the 
Queen,  Marie  Lecsinska,  but  she  was  utterly  without  influence. 
It  was  precisely  because  they  were  so  weak,  that  they  were 
attacked.  Institutions  {)erish  when  the  strength  against  which 
violence  would  have  been  of  no  avail  has  long  been  spent 
It  is  not  when  they  stand  in  the  evil  pride  of  their  power,  but 
it  is  when  tliey  grow  feeble  and  decayed,  that  the  memory  of 
{last  hatred  rist^s  up  against  them,  and  their  fall  seema  then 
less  an  ict  of  justice  than  one  of  vengeance. 

Madame  do  Pom{>adour  was  less  successful  when  she  at- 
tempt4Kl  to  exercise  her  i)ower  in  favour  of  the  parliaments, 
who  were  then  openly  protected  by  ChoiseuL  **  Do  not  meo- 
tiou  them !"  once  hastily  observed  Louis  XV.,  starting  up 
fnmi  the  ai»athy  with  which  he  usually  acceded  to  the  plana 
of  his  mistress,  **  I  tell  ]rou  they  are  an  aaaembly  of  rcpubli- 
cans.**  Madame  de  Pom^mdour  interfered  with  more  success 
when  she  enoounged  the  doctrines  of  political  eoouumy  :  one 
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of  the  results  of  the  new  philosophy.  She  did  not,  indeed, 
modify  these  doctrines  by  any  original  y'lev^  of  her  own,  bat 
she  did  much  by  favouring  their  free  development. 

The  deep,  heart-rending  misery  of  the  working-classes  had 
at  length  forced  itself  on  public  attention.  Persons  of  every 
rank  began  to  consider  the  best  means  of  alleviating  a 
wretchedness  to  which  even  the  king  and  Madame  dc  Pom- 
padour could  not  remain  wholly  insensible.  Qaesnay,  their 
favourite  surgeon,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  economists : 
his  views  were  inserted  in  the  "  Encyclop6die,"  with  the  chief 
writers  of  which  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  He  had  als*» 
many  influential  friends  among  men  of  rank:  one  of  hia 
adherents  was  Mirabeau  the  elder,  that  "  friend  of  man"  who 
wrote  twenty  volumes  of  philanthropic  works,  and  behaved 
like  a  fierce  tyrant  to  all  those  over  whom  he  had  power. 
Louis  XV.  took  some  interest  in  his  physician's  system,  and 
indulged  in  the  novel  amusement  of  causing  his  essays  to  be 
printed,  revising  the  proofs  with  hia  own  royal  hand,  Goor- 
nay  opposed  the  views  of  Quesnay  by  a  system  based  on 
wholly  different  princii)les.  This  difference  of  oi)inion  led  to 
a  bitter  controversy  between  their  respective  partisans.  The 
women,  as  usual,  took  an  active  share  in  the  matter  :  most  of 
them  imperiously  proscribed  in  their  circle  any  views  but 
those  they  had  chosen  to  adopt ;  those  who  would  willingly 
have  remained  indifferent  on  such  subjects  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so  ;  so  deeply  and  universally  felt  was  the  necessity  of 
some  radical  change. 

None  shewed  more  zeal  in  the  cause  of  political  economy 
than  the  pretty  and  agreeable  Madame  du  Marchsus,  •  relative 
of  Madame  di*  Pompadour's,  and  the  wife  of  the  dauphin's 
valet  de  chambre.  Though  this  lady  held  a  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate po.^^ition,  her  connexion  with  Madame  dc  Pompadour, 
and  the  great  charm  of  her  conversation,  drew  around  her  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  and  rendered  her  little  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  Versailles  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
intellectual  s!>ciety  of  those  times.  There  was  much  in 
^ladame  du  ^larchaLs,  afterwards  Madame  d'AngivillierSy  to 
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fascinate  and  attract  She  was  diminutive  in  person,  but 
pretty  and  graceful  as  a  fiiiry.  Her  mind  was  remarkable  for 
two  high  and  rare  qualities :  an  extreme  clearness  of  under- 
standing and  a  complete  impartiality,  even  with  regard  t4> 
those  subjects  which  interested  her  most  Madame  du  Mar- 
chais  was  thus  admirably  adapted  to  the  jmrt  she  had  taken 
on  herself  as  ex{>ouuder  of  the  rival  systems  of  the  day.  The 
elegant  perspicuity  of  her  language,  the  precision  with  which 
she  conveyed,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  whatever 
treatise  or  discourse  she  wished  to  condense  for  the  benefit  of 
her  hearers,  were  invaluable  to  her  friends,  at  an  epoch  when 
the  fate  of  the  most  important  questions  often  hung  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  discussed  The  comprehensive- 
ness of  her  intellect  enabled  Madame  du  ^fiuxhids  to  abstract 
herself  whenever  she  pleased  from  ordinary  cares,  without 
neglecting  them  in  the  main.  Her  mind  was  stored  with  all 
that  had  been  written  for  or  against  the  science  she  favoured ; 
she  was  an  authority  to  be  consulted  with  jxirfect  safety,  for 
no  party  spirit  ever  disfigured  the  clearness  and  calnmess  of 
her  statements.  The  letters  of  Turgot  to  Terrai,  Necker*s 
treatises,  the  dialogues  of  Galiani,  and  Morellet's  refutations 
were  alike  read  and  consulted  by  the  dis()assionate  Madame 
du  Marchais. 

Though  she  saw  i>cr8on8  of  every  dnss,  Madame  du 
^larchais  chiefly  receiveil  academicians  and  iK)UticiU  econo- 
mists. La  Uarpe,  Diderot,  Mamiontel,  D'Alembert,  Duclos, 
Thomas,  and  Que^tnay  constantly  met  at  her  house.  Such 
was  her  iutlueuco  that  she  not  only  named  acadcmici^uis 
whenever  vacant  seats  occurred  in  the  Academy,  but  she  hml 
even  the  occult  power  of  directing  the  motions  of  that  Unly  ; 
wh<»m  she  once  caused  to  pro]>«>se  a  eulo;^  of  Sully  for  the 
•'c*)ncours"  of  eh)(|uence.  The  essay  of  Thomas  had  the 
prize  ;  but  the  triumph  he  obtained  was  less  his  (»wn  than 
that  of  Madame  du  Marchais's  friend,  Quesnay,  whose  princi- 
ples he  had  develojied  under  the  name  of  Sully.  Never,  indee<i, 
was  Ifterature  less  free  and  inde|)endeQt  than  in  those  times, 
when  even  the  fairy  tales  of  Duclos  took  a  philosophic  turn. 
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The  inclinations  and  great  talents  of  Madame  du  Marchais 
entitled  her  to  do  for  political  economy  in  France  what 
Madame  du  Chatelet  had  effected  for  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
before  her :  such,  indeed,  was  her  aim,  and  she  devoted  her 
whole  energies  and  attention  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
progress  of  doctrines  she  believed  calculated  to  rescue  her 
country  from  its  unhappy  condition.  Time  shewed  that 
deeper  changes  than  those  it  was  in  the  power  of  political 
economy  to  effect  for  France  were  needful ;  but  the  aim  oJ 
Madame  du  Marchais  was  not  the  less  noble  or  pure. 
Madame  du  Deffand,  incapable  of  appreciating  anything 
elevated  or  unselfish,  sought  to  chase  her  ever-renewing  ennui 
by  attacking  all  the  economists  with  the  utmost  coarseneBs 
and  vehemence.  She  partook,  however,  of  Madame  da 
Marchais's  excellent  suppers,  in  company  with  the  hated 
tribe,  but  did  not  fiedl  to  turn  her  friend  into  ridicule  on  every 
favourable  occasion.  Undeterred  by  her  satirical  remarks, 
Madame  du  Marchais  steadily  persevered  in  her  ol^ject. 
Many  women  of  those  times  shone  more  than  she  did  by  the 
exercise  of  frivolous  talents,  but  none  had  an  aim  bo  dis- 
interested and  so  useful 

The  favour,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul  continued  even  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
jiadour.  His  light  frivolous  manner  of  treating  the  most 
important  state  matters  amused  without  ever  wearying  the 
king.  As  long  as  Choiseul  remained  minister,  the  philo- 
sophic party — especially  that  worldly  epicurean  portion  which 
met  at  the  house  of  Madame  du  Deffand — ^raised  their 
])atron  to  the  skies,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  d^ree  d 
his  countenance.  Thus  encouraged,  they  expressed  their 
opinions  >Yith  still  greater  freedom  than  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  manifesting.  The  death  of  Louis  XV.'s  only 
son  was  also  a  great  subject  of  triumph  to  the  philosophers. 
They  supposed  the  dauphin,  as  a  moral  and  religious  prince, 
to  be  their  natural  foe :  he  was,  indeed,  the  foe  of  their 
errors ;  but  he  had  a  virtue  of  which  they  new  nothings  and 
that  was  a  singular  tolerance  for  opinions  the  most  oppoaiid 
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to  his  own.  But  he  was  the  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  and  very 
much  opposed  to  the  power  of  Choiseul  :  these  were  the 
real  causes  of  the  dislike  of  the  philosophers.  He  died  at 
(^ompit^gne,  where  the  court  was  delayed  until  his  decease, 
which  was  hourly  ex}>ected,  should  have  taken  place.  The 
prince,  who  remained  sensible  to  the  last,  could  see  from  the 
window  of  his  room  the  preparations  which  all  the  courtiers 
were  making  for  their  approaching  departure.  "They  are 
getting  impatient ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone,**  he  observed 
to  his  doctor,  with  a  bitter  smile.  The  agony  of  this  last 
hour  was,  however,  soothed  by  the  devotedness  of  the  dau- 
phiness  :  a  pure,  noble-minded  woman,  who  waited  on  her 
husband,  through  his  long  and  painful  illness,  with  unwearied 
love,  and  who  died  of  grief  for  his  loss.  The  death  of  his 
son  was  announced  to  the  king  by  his  eldest  grandson,  the 
Duke  of  Ikrri,  (Louis  XVI.,)  being  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence as  Monseigtieur  le  Dauphin.  This  event  appeared  to 
rouse  the  sovereign  from  his  usual  apathy.  "  Poor  France  !  ** 
said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  thou  hast  now  got  a  king  of  fifty, 
and  a  dauphin  of  eleven  !  **  And  as  he  cast  a  sad  and 
troubled  look  on  the  child  before  him,  the  future  woes  of  his 
posterity  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  revealed  to,  and  to  appal, 
the  guilty  soul  of  Louis  XV. 

Choiseul  thought  himself  fairly  consolidated  in  his  power 
by  the  death  of  the  dauphin.  The  king  was  getting  old,  and 
it  seemed  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  take  another 
acknowledged  mistress.  Such  was  not  the  wish  of  the  hand- 
some and  unprincipled  court  ladies ;  who,  on  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  strove  to  succeed  her  in  the  favour  of 
the  monarcL  Their  blandishments  were,  however,  lavished 
in  vain  :  a  common  courtesan  was  destined  to  succeed  the 
bourgeois,  and  to  rule  over  the  court  of  France. 

All  the  sermons  that  could  be  preached  on  the  increasing 
immorality  and  shamelcssness  of  the  times,  would  never 
ft])eak  so  eloquently  as  the  love  of  Louis  XV.  for  Madame  da 
Kany.  The  first  mistresses  of  the  king  had  been  com- 
paratively modest  women  :  they  were  high^  bom,  clever,  and 
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educated  ladies,  whu  knew  how  to  sin  with  a  proper  regard 
f(;r  the  biens6anccs :  some  of  them  even  possessed  high 
qualities,  and  strove  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  a  corrupt  power. 
Madame  de  Pompfidour,  a  bourgeoise  and  a  parvenue,  though 
she  served  the  passions  of  the  king  in  an  infamous  manner, 
and  was  deservedly  hated  for  her  insolence  and  tjTanny,  was 
still  an  immaculate  woman,  if  compared  to  her  successor.  To 
the  pure  and  modest  beauty  of  a  Madonna,  Madame  du 
Barry  united  the  language  and  manners  of  a  common 
courtesan.  It  was  this  contrast  and  this  licentiousness  that 
fascinated  the  corrupt  heart  of  Louis  XV.  Even  in  the 
choice  of  royal  mi8trcsses  may  be  traced  the  descending 
tendency  so  charactcrLstic  of  the  times.  From  the  daughters 
of  nobles  to  the  wife  of  a  bourgeoise,  and  from  her  again 
to  a  woman  of  the  people,  the  differences  were  sufficiently 
striking. 

When  Madame  du  Barry  was  declared  the  mistress  •*  en 
titre"  of  Louis  XV.,  all  the  high-born  ladies — who  construed 
it  into  an  open  insult  that  none  of  them  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  place  bestowed  on  her — opposed  her 
favour  with  violent  and  bitter  hostility.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  were  the  Duchess  de  Grammont  and  the  Princess  of 
Beauvau.  Both  were  former  favourites  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. Madame  de  Grammont,  a  reckless,  desjiotic  woman, 
the  si-ster  of  Choiscul^-over  whose  mind  she  |)08sessed  great 
influence — had  vainly  attempted  tt>  succeed  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  £xa3}>erated  and 
blinded  by  her  wounded  pride,  she  prevented  her  brother 
from  accei)ting  the  protection  Madame  du  Barry  was  at  first 
willing  to  olfur.  Not  satislied  with  being,  through  Choiseol, 
the  arbiter  of  every  important  state  affair,  and  the  distri- 
butor of  places  and  favours,  Madame  de  Gnunmout  urged  her 
bn>ther  to  use  his  a.scendency  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  in 
order  to  banish  ^ladame  du  Barry.  As  it  long  remained 
doubtful  which,  of  the  minister  or  the  mistress,  would  retire 
vanquished  from  the  contest,  Madame  de  Gmmmont  and  the 
Princess  of  Beauvau  enlisted  almost  the  whole  court  in  their 
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cause.  Whilst  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseol  and  his 
sistcT  were  daily  thronged  with  courtiers,  Madanic  du  Barry 
saw  horself  almost  wholly  deserted.  The  vindictive  Madame 
(Ic  (jranimont  even  caused  libels  to  be  circulated  and  8(.)ngs  to 
Ik.'  .sung  against  her  rival,  wherever  the  royal  favourite  might 
go  :  even  at  Marly,  and  in  the  j>resence  of  the  king,  she 
was  f»)llowed  with  insults.  The  nobles,  through  a  spirit  of 
c;i>to  ;  the  philosophers,  because  they  were  protected  and  en- 
counigod  by  Choiseul  and  his  sister  :  the  i>eople,  from  hatred 
to  the  royal  profligacy, — all  took  up  the  cry  against  Madame 
(lu  Harr}' :  whoso  only  crime  was,  that  she  was  fit  for  the  de- 
gratliiig  position  to  v.hich  the  love  of  the  king  had  callcil  her. 
She  patiently  endured  these  insults  ;  and  Jjonia  XV.,  with 
still  greater  patience,  put  no  stop  to  the  insolence  of  M.  de 
('lioi.<euL  The  minister  became  convinced  that  the  king 
could  not  di8i>ense  with  his  services.  In  order  to  render 
himself  still  more  necessary  to  him,  he  married  the  young 
dauphin  (I^»uis  XVI.)  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  favourite 
<iaughter  of  Maria  Theresa ;  he  idso  hojHjd  by  this  alliance 
to  give  himself  a  hold  on  the  future  sovereigns  of  France. 
The  tliic-f  consideration  which  kept  Louis  XV,  faithful  to  hiii 
niini>ter  .so  long,  Wiu**,  in  f.ict,  his  own  extreme  indolence. 
Madame  du  liarry,  seeing  at  last  that  the  waifkrc  waged 
iig.iinst  her  was  a  deadly  one,  took  up  the  straggle  in  good 
earnest,  by  attacking  the  philosophers  and  the  parliaments, 
and  protecting  the  religious  party.  Self-preservation  ren- 
dcrctl  her  active :  she  ti.'a.sed  the  king  incossiintly  to  send 
away  Choiseul.  Louis  XV.  still  liesitated  between  his  love 
for  his  mistress  and  his  value  for  his  minister  :  the  impni- 
dfn(*e  of  Mathinie  de  (Srammont  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
With  the  secret  connivance  of  her  brother,  the  duchess  tra- 
wUvil  through  France,  entering  into  communications  with  the 
rhicf  airitators  of  the  pn>vinci;d  |Kirliaments.  Hef  design,  and 
that  of  C'h(»i>K'ul,  was  to  e.stabli.  h  a  jMiwerful  link  between  all 
the  parliaments  and  that  of  Paris  and  thus,  in  case  of  neccv 
^!ty,  tt>  renew  the  times  «»f  the  league  and  the  Fronde.  Thia 
Was  euongh  to  doom  both  Madame  do  Grammout  and  her 
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brother  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  When  he  saw  that,  not 
satisfied  with  interfering  with  his  pleasare,  Choiaeal  and  hi» 
audacious  sister  sought  even  to  rouse  the  nation  agunst  hinii 
Louis  XV.,  yielding  to  the  representations  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  suddenly  dismissed  the  daring  minister.  M.  de 
Choiseul  was  sent  into  exile ;  in  consideration  of  his  amiable 
wife,  the  king  allowed  him  to  retire  to  Chanteloup,  where  he 
possessed  a  magnificent  residence.  Madame  de  Grammont^ 
banished  from  the  court,  became  a  provincial  canoneas,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  mediocrity,  until  she  ascended  the  acaffiold 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  disgrace  of  Choiseul  was  a  real  triumph,  and  shewed 
not  only  the  weakness  of  royal  authority,  but  the  immense 
progress  the  philosophic  party  had  made.  All  that  the  land 
held  of  noble  and  distinguished  flocked  around  the  minister 
in  his  exile ;  and,  as  though  to  brave  the  monarch  more 
openly  still,  there  was  erected  at  Chanteloup  a  column,  on 
which  all  the  names  of  the  visitors  were  inscribed,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  protest  against  the  personal 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Never  was  the  powerlessness  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  more  clearly  manifested. 

Madame  du  Barry  made  a  moderate  use  of  her  triumph. 
Though  so  much  hated  and  rcrilcd,  she  was  indifferent  to 
revenge.  If  she  had  caused  Choiseul  to  be  dismissed,  it  was 
because  his  ruin  or  hers  was  necessary.  This  natural  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  perfect  good  humour  which  she  always 
displayed,  greatly  contributed  to  fascinate  the  king.  "We 
must  shut  up  the  Bastile  ;  you  will  send  no  one  to  it,"  he 
often  observed  to  her.  One  of  Madame  du  Barry's  first  acts 
was  to  make  her  lover,  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  minister.  It 
is  asserted — on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  indeed,  but  the 
temper  of  Louis  XV.  renders  the  fact  probable — that  Madame 
du  l^rry  ordered  D' Aiguillon  to  go  and  thank  the  king  for  the 
foreign  ministry,  though  it  had  never  been  given  to  him ;  and 
that,  with  his  usual  apathy,  Louis  XV.  submitted  to  the  will  of 
his  mistress,  and  allowed  D' Aiguillon  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
the  ofiice  she  had  thus  bestowed  on  him  of  her  own  anthority. 
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The  political  power  of  Madame  da  Barry  led  to  what  had 
boea  the  constant  aim  of  monarchy  since  Louis  XIV.,  the 
suppression  of  the  parliaments.  This  coup  d*6tat,  the  work 
of  a  capricious  favourite  and  of  her  lover, — for  it  was 
1  )'Aigiiillon,  who,  whilst  governor  of  Brittany,  had  rendered 
himself  so  notorious  in  the  affairs  of  La  Chalotais, — did  not 
produce  a  very  deep  or  real  effect  on  the  philosophic  power  of 
society.  The  parliaments  represented  Jansenism  :  there  was 
no  real  sympathy  between  them  and  the  philosophers ;  who 
looked  ui)on  them  as  an  old  and  worn-out  form  of  op]>08ition> 
and  whose  aim  was  far  more  bold  and  destructive.  The  in- 
fluence of  Madame  du  Barry  was  extremely  slight  On  society 
at  large  she  had  no  power  :  nor,  indeed,  did  she  seek  to  exer- 
cise any.  Her  own  conversation  was  free  from  wit  or  delicacy : 
it  was  bold,  and  even  licentious.  At  court,  Madame  du  Barry 
exercised,  however,  some  power.  The  opposition  which  had 
been  raised  as  long  as  Choiscul  was  in  authority,  ceased  when 
the  power  of  the  royal  favourite  was  fully  consolidateii.  The 
most  noble  names  in  the  land  were,  ultimately,  inscribed  at 
the  door  of  Madame  du  Barry,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
inscribed  on  the  column  of  Chantelou]).  It  was  on  these 
persons  that  the  freedom  of  speech  of  Madame  du  Barry — a 
freedom  in  which  the  king  evidently  took  pleasure — reacted 
In  order  to  win  a  few  favours,  and  {my  their  court  to  the 
monarch,  Richelieu  and  other  old  courtiers  entered,  as  they 
said  themselves,  on  the  ways  of  perdition,  and  relinquished 
that  elegant  phraseology,  for  which  they  had  been  remarkable 
so  long,  in  order  to  adopt  the  language  which  MmUine  du 
Biirry  had  picked  up  among  abandoned  women  and  chevaliers 
d'industrie,  the  companions  of  her  youth. 

Though  the  necessity  of  her  position  had  made  Madame 
du  Barry  enter  into  the  views  of  the  devout  party — since  she 
op{)08ed  the  philosophic  sup|)orters  of  Choiseul,  whom  they 
naturally  disliked — there  existtd  no  real  symi>athy  between 
her  and  the  religious  iK>rtion  of  the  nation.  Never,  perhaps* 
was  there  so  uncompromising  a  reproof  administered,  as  that 
^  hich  Louis  XV.  received,  in  the  presence  of  his  favourite  and 
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of  the  whole  court,  from  the  Bishop  of  Scnez ;  who,  when 
preaching  before  him,  reproached  him  mth  the  niimerous 
errors  of  hw  life,  and  with  tliat  last  scandal  of  all,  the  fiivonr 
of  Madame  du  Barry,  in  terms  which  might  well  have  made 
the  monarch  blush  with  shame,  if  shame  had  not  long  sincv 
ceased  to  colour  that  withered  check.*  Notwithstanding  the 
audacity  of  his  reproofs,  or  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  tlu 
«mie  Bishop  of  Senez  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
king  during  the  Lent  of  the  year  1774.  He  chose  for  one  of 
his  texts  the  words  of  the  Prophet :  "  Yet  forty  days,  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  !**  and  when  the  forty  days 
were  past,  Louis  XV.  was  lying  dead  in  the  royal  abbej  of 
Saint-Denis. 

A  sudden  attick  of  the  small-pox  carried  off  the  guilty  king 
in  the  sixty-fourth  years  of  his  <age.  As  long  as  there  seemed 
any  chance  of  his  recovery,  the  death-bed  of  the  sick  monarch 
Avitnessed  a  struggle  as  disgraceful  as  that  of  Metz.  The  set 
of  devotees,  who  had  submitted  to  the  degrading  protection 
of  Madame  du  Barr}',  delayed,  as  long  as  decency  would  allow, 
the  religious  rites  which  must  necessarily  have  cau.scd  her 
removal  from  court ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  atheistical 
and  philosophic  friends  of  the  ex-minister  Choiseul,  sought  by 
their  intrigues  to  terrify  the  dying  king,  and  hasten  the  cere- 
mony that  was  to  ruin  Madame  du  Barry.  Religious  terror 
at  length  prevailed  once  more  over  .the  mind  of  Louis  XV. 
He  ordered  l)*Aiguillon  to  take  away  Madame  du  Barry  ;  and, 
after  a  tender  and  final  adieu  to  his  mistress,  he  doliTered 
himself  over  to  his  confessor.  As  it  was  not  yet  quite  certain 
whether  the  king  would  recover  or  not,  several  ])er8ona  of  the 
court  tliought  iit  to  call  on  Madame  du  Biirry  in  her  retire- 
ment ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  were,  for  several  years 
afterwards,  looked  ui>on  with  disfavour  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV  I. 

AMien  doubt  no  longer  existed  with  regard  to  the  approach- 
ing death  of  the  king,  the  event  was  expected  with  general 

*  **  Qu'il  aviiit  etc  ramnsser  dans  Ic  niinsean  Ics  rcstcs  dc  la  coimption 
publiquc,''  watt  thu  vzpnwMou  used  by  the  Bisbup  of  bcncz. 
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apathy.  Prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  by  thd  clergy  in  the 
churches ;  but  few  of  his  subjects  joined  in  those  petitions. 
The  polsardcs  kept  their  vow  :  Louis  XV.  had  neither  a 
•*  Pater "  nor  an  "  Ave  "  from  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  partisans  of  ^[adame  du  Barry,  none  of  the  courtiers  cared 
to  conceal  their  entire  indifference  on  the  subject  of  the  life  or 
<leath  of  their  Hovereign.  The  neglected  daughters  of  Louis 
XY.  alone  had  sufficient  courage  and  devotedness  to  attend  on 
their  father ;  whose  loathsome  disease,  aggravated  by  a  dis- 
solute life,  filled  all  who  appnuiched  him  with  horror. 

On  the  lOth  of  May  1774,  the  whole  court  was  hourly  ex- 
{lecting,  in  the  *'  (l41  dc  bceuf  '*  of  the  {Kilace  of  Versailles,  the 
dissolution  of  the  king.  The  dauphin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  were  to  leave  the  palace  as  soon  as  Louis  XV. 
should  have  breathed  his  last  Everything  was  in  readiness, 
and  one  of  the  few  attendants  who  lingered  in  the  chamber 
of  the  dying  monarch  liad  placed  a  lighted  taper  behind  one 
of  the  windows,  to  act  as  a  signal  It  was  known  beforehand, 
that  when  that  feeble  light  vanished,  Louis  XV.  would  have 
ceased  to  exist 

The  taiKT  was  extinguished.  The  dauphin  was  then  with 
hLi  young  wife  in  a  remote  part  of  the  (Kdace.  A  sound,  like 
that  of  loud  thunder,  was  heard  :  it  wan  the  rush  of  innu- 
merable courtiers,  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  king.  Louis  XVL  and  Mario  Antoinette  trembled 
and  tunieil  pale.  An  instinctive  and  irresistible  impulse 
m.ide  them  both  fall  down  on  their  knees  :  a  fdeling  of  dread 
s<H*ined  to  usher  in  for  them  their  most  inauspicious  reign. 
With  heads  humbly  bowed,  clasiKHl  hands,  and  gmthing  tojirs, 
tlity  exclaime<l,  in  a  faltcrini;  t<me,  **(fuide  us,  O  God! 
Protect  us  I  we  are  called  to  reign  Uk)  ycmng." 

How  often  yet,  whilst  reailing  the  history  of  that  fiital 
reiirn,  will  human  wisdom  ask,  Oil,  why  did  not  Heaven  hear 
that  prayer  \ 

The  Countess  of  Xoailles  entered  the  apartment,  and  was 
the  tirst  t4)  &-dute  the  new  sovereigns.  All  the  grand  officers 
of  the  crown  followed  in  succession.     When  this  duty  was 
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over,  Marie  Antoinette,  leaning  on  her  busbaud's  arm^  entered 
the  carriage  in  "waiting,  and  rode  off  with,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
suite.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  young  king  and 
queen  were  gone,  the  courtiers  deserted  the  royal  palare- 
Every  one  now  dreaded  to  stay  any  longer  near  the  deceased 
monarch,  whose  decaying  remains  exhaled  a  contagion  as  foul 
as  the  foul  corruption  of  his  reign. 

A  few  attendants  watched  by  the  corpse,  which  was  placed 
in  a  coffin  without  being  embalmed,  and  conveyed  as  speedily 
and  privately  as  possible  to  Saint-Denis.  There  it  rested; 
until  the  people,  maddened  with  hatred,  caused  hy  ages  of 
misery,  rose  in  their  wrath,  and,  after  immolating  the  living, 
spent  the  last  efforts  of  their  vengeance  on  the  senseless  dead. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LOUIS  XVL  AND  MARIE  ANTOINETTK — THEIR  POPULARITY — 
ILL-FEEUNG  AGAINST  THE  QUEEN — CHANGE  IN  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  SOCItTY. 

The  same  warning  voice  wliich  had  so  boldly  upbraided  the 
viros  of  Louis  XV.,  calling  on  the  guilty  sovereign  to  repent 
ere  the  hour  of  rei>cntance  should  have  once  more  gone  by, 
now  ushered  in  the  opening  reign  with  accents  of  prophetic 
woe. 

Jean  of  Beauvais,  Bishop  of  Senez,  was  enjoined  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased  monarch,  whom  he  had  so 
unsparin«:ly  censured  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  his  kingly 
jMiwer.  The  austere  prchite  behmged  to  the  strict  and  uii- 
conipmmisiiig  portion  of  the  French  clergy;  he  fulfilled  his 
arduous  task  with  mouniful  but  courageous  severity.  Tho 
a«j>iTt  of  i>erishable  mortality  could  not  awe  him  into  pit3dng 
and  treacherous  silence,  or  make  him  flatter,  with  lying  lips, 
the  many  errors  of  the  royal  dead  He  sjMirc*!  them  not : 
(•I»on!y  alluding  to  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  XV.  during  the 
latttT  years  of  his  reign,  he  uttered  this  striking  and — for  ab- 
w»hite  sovereigns — ever-memorable  remark:  "The  jieople,** 
^aid  he,  solemnly,  **  have  not  |>erhaps  the  right  of  complaining; 
but  theirs  is  at  least  the  right  of  remaining  silent.  Their 
sih-nce,  then,  becomes  the  lesson  of  kings." 

Whilst  proiuamcin^  tho  funeral  onition  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
onitor  wemed  to  bt^  also  lamenting  over  the  dark  era  of  vice 
and  piiilosophy ;  which,  though  Intni  beneath  that  monarch's 
sway,  was  not  now,  like  him,  going  down  to  the  tomb.  The 
lii.Hhtip  of  Senez  mldressed  the  whole  eighteenth  ccntuiy  in  a 
tune  of  gloomy  foreboding,     lie  acknowledged  the  iuteilectuai 
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progress  France  h«ad  made ;  but  be  bitterly  reproacbed  the 
age  for  its  impious  and  profligate  philosopbyj  "We  shall 
have  no  more  superstition,"  he  mournfully  observed,  *'  because 
religion  will  be  extinct ;  no  more  false  beroism,  because  hon- 
our vdW  have  ceased  to  exist  .  .  .  Bebold !  ye  bold  spirits, 
the  ruin  caused  by  your  systems !  Tremble  at  your  successes, 
and  at  a  revolution  more  fatal  than  the  heresies  which  haw 
changed  the  aspect  of  several  states  around  us :  for  there,  at 
least,  men  still  worship  and  live  virtuously.  And  shall  oar 
unhappy  descendants  have  no  faith,  no  honour,  and  no  God  i 
0  holy  Gallican  Church !  O  most  Christian  kingdom  !  God 
of  our  fathers,  have  mercy  on  posterity  I "  Few  heeded  the 
warning  of  the  too-clear-sighted  bishop,  who  lived  to  see  the 
revolution  he  had  foretold. 

Voltaire  answered  the  Bishop  of  Senez*s  attack  on  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  a  strain  of  coarse,  personal  abuse.  He 
accused  him  of  ingratitude,  for  having  boldly  alluded  to  the 
vices  of  Louis  XV. ;  which  he,  Voltaire,  termed  love  weaknestet! 
With  equal  effrontery,  he  declared,  that  at  no  other  epoch  had 
there  been  seen  so  many  princesses  renowned  for  their  yiitne, 
or  so  great  a  number  of  disinterested  and  noble-minded  minis- 
ters. "Never,"  he  proceeds,  "have  men  been  happier  and 
more  enlightened" — ^the  fruits  of  this  happiness  and  enlighten- 
ment became  manifest  at  the  French  llevolution — "  never  has 
society  been  more  amiable,  and  animated  by  stronger  feelings 
of  honour.  Never,  in  short,  have  belles-lettres  exercised  a 
greater  influence  over  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  i>eople!" 

The  tone  of  Voltaire's  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Scnez  givw 
a  correct  idea  of  the  wilfid  blindness  of  the  philosophoa 
Surrounded  by  a  general  corruption,  which  they  had  aided 
and  enlisted  in'  their  cause,  of  which  traces  might  be  found  Id 
all  their  works,  they  had  the  guilt  and  folly  to  deny  its  veij 
existence.  The  individuals  who  shared  the  gloomy  present- 
ments of  the  nishoji  of  Senez  were,  indeed,  very  few;  the 
mass  of  the  nation  hailed  with  raj)ture  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI. :  less,  however,  through  love  of  the  new  king,  ♦1im» 
from  a  feeling  of  deep  hatred  for  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
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dcccssor.  "  I  never  saw,"  observes  the  traveUer  Swinbarne, 
''joy  more  visible  thau  it  appears  to  be  on  the  loss  of  this 
same  Louis  le  bien-aim6."  Without  examining  from  what 
motive  arose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or  what  hopes 
their  accession  to  the  throne  was  doomed  to  realise  or  dis- 
apfK^nt,  the  young  sovereigns  ingenuously  rejoiced  over  their 
brief  and  unearned  popularity. 

Tlie  king  had  then  reached  his  twentieth  year.  His 
features  were  heavy  and  commonplace,  but  of  a  mild  and 
benevolent  expression.  His  person  was  awkward  and  un- 
gainly; his  manner  timid,  hesitating,  and  abrupt.  Without 
being  mean  or  vulgar,  his  bearing  had  none  of  the  conscious 
dignity  which  becomes  the  exercise  of  royal  power.  It  was 
imiK)Hsible  to  l)ehold  him  and  not  to  feel  that  the  respect  he 
received  was  paid  to  rank  alone.  The  character  of  Louis 
XVL  a>rresi)onded  with  his  i)ersonal  appearance  :  pious,  kind- 
hearted,  humane,  but  weak  and  timid,  his  virtues  were  of 
those  which  8e<rurc  affection  and  esteem,  whilst  they  ever  fail 
to  command  admiration.  His  intellect  neither  rose  above  nor 
sank  bt»neath  average  excellence.  He  was,  however,  one  of 
the  best  geographers  in  his  kingdom,  and  drew  up,  with  his 
o^D  hand,  the  instructions  for  the  expedition  of  the  ill-fated 
1^1  Terouse  ;  who  attributed  them  to  members  of  the  Academy 
of  ^Haence}<,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  learn  that  they 
(.ananated  from  the  king.  His  chief  pleasures  were  hunting 
and  smithwork,  in  which  he  excelled ;  his  tastes  and  feelings 
were  essentially  simple  and  homely  :  everywhere,  save  on  a 
throne,  he  would  have  been  happy  and  resi)ected  ;  but  with  all 
tiic  virtues  of  a  private  man,  he  had  none  of  those  that  a 
luonan-h  should  {M»ses:\,  The  keen,  unerring  sense  that  reads 
thn»ugh  men  and  mcn*s  motives,  the  skill  to  avoid  needless 
«laii::er,  the  daring  to  brave  it,  the  i>ower  and  energy  that  fit  a 
man  for  strife  and  victory,  were  all  wanting  in  Louis  XVL 
Weak  and  resistless  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies, 
always  influenced  by  the  hist  8|)eaker,  ho  never  knew  how  to 
rnrry  out  the  plans  for  reform  with  which  he  opened  his 
reign.     Of  all  the  high  (|ualities  a  king  should  own^  he  had 
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but  one  :  the  patient  and  almost  sublime  endurance  of  ixre 
mediable  misfortunes. 

The  feelings  generally  inspired  by  Louis  XVI.,  at  the 
epoch  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  were  esteem  and  hope: 
these  feelings  rose  into  enthusijism  when  lie  appeared  in 
jmblic  with  his  young  and  lovely  wife.  From  her  to 
entrance  into  the  country  over  which  she  was  destined  t  • 
reign,  Marie  Antoinette  had  excited,  by  her  grace  and  beauty, 
a  universal  sentiment  of  admiration.  When  the  chivalrons 
Duke  of  Brissac,  then  governor  of  Paris,  received  the  youBi: 
danphiness  in  his  official  rank,  his  sole  Lanuigue  was  tLe 
gallant  iissurance  that,  in  the  crowd  around  her,  she  h.vi 
already  made  the  conquest  of  two  hundred  thousand  lovers. 
*^  Ah  !  the  good  people  ! "  both  she  and  the  dauphin  artlessly 
exclaimed,  as  they  saw  themselves  sun'ounded  in  the  Tuilerit-s 
by  a  respectful  and  loving  multitude.  Though  the  dauphin- 
ess  was  then  little  more  than  fifteen,  she  displayed  a  singulir 
degree  of  tact  and  address.  On  returning  from  I'aris  !•■ 
Versailles,  she  said  to  her  father-in-law  : — "  OL  !  we  hav*- 
been  so  kindly  received!  How  much  you  must  be  loved'" 
Tiius  delicately  attributing  to  the  affection  felt  for  the  kiiii: 
the  sudden  popularity,  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
shewn  himself  jealous.  On  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  she 
supi)e(l  with  the  jirinces,  and  several  court  Lidie.<4,  amoiii; 
whom  was  Madame  du  I*arry.  Louis  XV.  unblushiudy 
introduced  the  proHigate  courtesan  to  his  daugbtcr-in-l;»w. 
The  youthful  ]\Iarie  Antoinette  deeply  resented  this  indignity: 
but,  not  wishing  to  testify  her  anger  too  ojjenly,  she  merely 
asked  what  was  the  beautiful  Madame  du  Barrj-'s  office  at 
court.  *'  To  please  and  amuse  the  king,''  was  the  courtier-hkc 
and  ambiguous  fej»ly.  **  Then  I  shall  become  her  rirdL" 
answered  the  dauj)hiness,  with  a  smile. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  in  her  nineteenth  year  at  the  death 
of  L«mis  XV.  Years  had  ripened  her  lovelincs.s.  which  hail 
still  all  the  blo(un  and  freshness  of  youth.  Graceful  and  gav, 
even  more  than  strictly  beautiful,  she  exercised,  on  all  thiwe 
vlio  api)roached  her,  a  deep  and  irresistible  fascination.    To 
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the  golden  hair,  tho  dazzling  fairness,  and  the  brilliant  com- 
plexion of  a  northern  beauty,  she  united  all  the  grace  and 
animation  of  the  south.  Her  oval  and  expressive  countenance 
vfSLA  rendered  remarkably  characteristic  by  the  high,  clear 
forehead,  delicately-formed  aquiline  nose,  and  full  Austrian 
lip,  hereditary  in  her  race.  The  admiration  her  personal 
attractions  called  forth  was,  however,  always  tempered  by  the 
homage  due  to  her  rank.  The  penetrating  glance  of  her  fine 
blue  eyes,  the  mingled  pride  and  sweetness  of  her  smile,  and 
the  striking  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  carriage,  whilst  they 
added  to  the  loveliness  of  the  woman,  never  allowed  tho 
beholder  to  forget  the  queen.  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  appearing  with  the  ut- 
most advantage  at  the  court  of  France.  She  readily  acquired 
all  the  tact  and  frivc»lous  grace  necessary  to  a  princess  who  was 
destineil  to  reign  over  the  most  polished  and  fastidious  nation 
of  Eun)|>e,  and  to  mingle  with  women  of  unrivalled  taste  and 
elegance.  I^ut,  further  than  this,  the  teaching  she  received 
did  not,  unfortunately,  extend.  In  every  external  matter,  she 
was  perfectly  accomplishe<l ;  she  failed  in  those  essential 
|N)ints  which  it  Ls  the  duty  of  true  education  to  develop.  To  a 
pn)mpt,  unreiiccting  mind,  a  frivolous  and  haughty  temyier, 
she  united  a  nature  full  of  nush  but  noble  impulses.  Though 
she  ap]>eared  to  have  inherited  all  the  determination  of  her 
mother,  Maria  Therciwi,  she  wanted  the  sagacity  and  courage- 
ous caluniess  whicli  di.itinguished  the  empress-<pieen.  Ardent, 
genen)U«,  and  imprudent,  Marie  Antoinette  secmetl  destined 
to  dazzle  for  a  moment  the  court  over  which  she  doubly 
n-ipieil,  as  W4»man  and  as  queen  ;  to  share  and  embitter  her 
husband  s  fatal  destiny  ;  and  to  shed  un)und  the  story  of  his 
reign  the  melancholy  charm  of  her  beauty,  heroism,  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

No  wigns  of  this  glm^my  future  were  yet  visible.  Tho 
horizon  was  one  of  unclouded  serenity.  None  of  those  who 
crowdo<l  around  the  loved  and  admired  queen  of  Fran(*e  could 
foresee  the  dirk  prison-house  that  was  to  replace  her  brilliant 
court,  or  the  scailold  which  dosed  her  brief  and  sad  career. 
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But,  even  at  that  epoch  of  universal  hope  and  joy,  many  were 
those  who  beheld,  with  secret  disaffection,  the  daughter  uf 
Maria  Theresa  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  From  the 
opening  of  her  reign,  a  party,  inimical  to  the  young  queen 
and  the  AustrLan  alliance,  watched  with  hostile  glance  evciy 
imprudence  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  has  been  mentioned,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  Choiseul,  in  order  to  preserve  him- 
self in  his  position  of  prime  minister,  after  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  had  married  the  dauphin  to  a  princew 
of  Austria.  Tliis  union  was,  at  the  time,  viewed  with  dis- 
pleasure by  the  greatest  portion  of  the  nation.  France  had 
been  for  too  many  centuries  at  war  with  Austria,  and  the 
alliance  concluded  with  that  power  through  Madame  de 
Pompadc)ur  was  too  thoroughly  hateful  for  the  marriage  oi 
the  heir  to  the  crown  with  Marie  Antoinette  not  to  be  gene- 
rally viewed  with  disfavour.  The  superstitiously-inclined  did 
not  fail  to  notice  the  many  fatal  omens  which  had  ushered  in 
this  unhappy  luiion.  A  mysterious  and  melancholy  fate  had, 
they  said,  been  predicted,  during  her  youth,  to  the  favourite 
daugliter  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  left  Vienna  amidst  the 
iDOurning  of  the  whole  people,  and  images  of  grief  and  horror 
greeted  her  on  her  arrival  in  France.  The  pavilion  prepared  for 
her  at  Strasburg  was  hung  with  tapestries  representing  Medea 
still  covered  with  the  blood  of  her  children,  and  the  hapletf 
Creusii  writhuig  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A  terrific  stonn 
burst  furth  on  her  marriage  day ;  and  the  splendid  fireworks 
given  on  the  TLicc  Louis  XV.,  in  honour  of  her  nuptials  with 
the  dauj^hin,  cost  the  lives  of  several  hundred  persons*  who 
perished  on  tlie  same  fatid  spot  where  both  she  and  her 
husband  were  afterwards  to  suffer.  Marie  Antoinette  prob- 
ably thought  little  of  these  incidents :  so  far,  at  least,  as 
their  relation  to  the  future  was  concerned ;  but  there  were 
others  wlio  treasuro<l  up  these  circumstances  in  their  hearts, 
and  dwelt  ui)on  them  with  superstitious  dread. 

Ajiart  even  fnnn  the  prejudice  her  Austrian  birth  raised 
against  her,  the  young  dauphiness  was  so  unfortunate,  on  her 
arrival  in  France,  as  to  make  numerous  enemies,  on  a  ridicn- 
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lous  point  of  etiquette.  Maria  Theresa  had  reqaested  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  her  daughter's  cousin,  Mademoiselle  de 
Lorraine,  might  dance  a  minuet  at  the  marriage-ball,  imme- 
diately after  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family. 
The  French  duchesses  opposed  this  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  declaring  that  they  recognised  no  interrening  rank 
between  themselves  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  that  if 
Mademoiselle  de  Lorraine  were  allowed  to  dance  her  minuet, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  privileges,  all  the  court  ladies  would 
abstain  from  appearing  at  the  ball  Louis  XV.  vainly  asked 
them,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  waive  their  right  for  once : 
they  inexorably  refused.  The  dauphiness  was  greatly  of- 
fended at  their  obstinacy.  Having  procured  one  of  the  letters 
which  Louis  XV.  had  addressed  on  this  subject  to  his  rebel- 
lious aristocracy,  she  put  it  away  carefully,  and  wrote  on  the 
margin,  **  Je  m*en  aouviendrai" 

From  this  apparently  trifling  matter  sprang  that  vague 
and  mutual  feeling  of  mistrust  which  always  existed  between 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  high  court  nobility.  This  feeling 
was  increased  by  the  resentment  the  queen  felt  for  the  com- 
parative neglect  with  which  she  had  been  treated  mitil  her 
husband's  accession  to  the  throne. 

Madame  du  Barry  was  all  powerful  during  the  latter  years 
of  Louis  X  V.*s  reign.  Whilst  $he  was  surrounded  by  assiduous 
courtiers,  the  proud  young  dauphiness  was  scarcely  allowed  to 
share  that  general  influence  of  which  women  are  often  more 
jealous  than  of  the  substantial  realities  of  power.  An  unac- 
knowledged struggle  was  incessantly  carried  on  between  the 
dauphin's  wife  and  the  king's  mistress.  Madame  dn  Barry 
pnitected  the  retrograde  i>iirty,  and  Marie  Antoinette  *gave 
wliiU  little  power  she  possessed  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  and 
the  philosophers :  the  very  men  whose  imprudence  was  pre- 
|)aring  the  Revolution. 

Although  she  was  too  haughty  to  shew  how  deeply  the 
slights  of  the  courtiers  had  wounded  her,  Marie  Antoinette 
never  forgot  them;  and  perhaiis  manifested  her  resentment 
and  contempt  too  openly,  when  she  received,  as  queen  of 
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V.i^'.^v.  the  homage  hitherto  paid  to  Madame  da  Barry.     This 
.vr.oaot  did  not  tend  to  pacify  the  anti- Austrian  party,  vLo 
s.s^ii  began  to  spread  rumours  injurious  to  the  yotuig  sove- 
iviiTii.     Her  light-he4irtednoss  and  love  of  pleasure  were  insidi- 
ously construed  into  a  tendency  to  satire,  and  a  wish  for  guiitj 
:ind  forbidden  amusements.     One  of  the  most  iiiuoccut  errnrs 
of  Marie  Antoinette — her  disregard  of  etiquette — proved,  how- 
ever, veiy  fatal.     The  ancient  customs  of  the  hind  fettered  the 
siworeigns  with  numerous  and  tedious  usages,  which  had  tht 
atlvantage  of  not  allowing  a  shadow  of  repivacli  to  rest  on  tbt* 
name  of  the  monarch's  spouse.     It  was  felt  that,  like  Cxsai'> 
wife,  she  should  not  even  be  suspected.     Confidiiig  and  inex- 
perienced, the  (pieen,  who  disliked  restraint,  hastened  to  in.e 
herself  from  the  constant  sur\'eillance  exercise<l  upon  her  by 
her  titled  attendants.     She  thus  merely  complied  with  the  iij- 
dependent  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  this  freedom   *»f   eouduL: 
aubj(»cte<l  her  to  grievous  misinterpretations.     A  queen  wb  - 
could  walk  out  without  hoops,  and  who,  in  her   retreat  ih 
Trianon,  actually  requested  all  the  guests  to  be  seated  in  her 
presence,  was  indignantly  pronounced — by  the  virtuous  dowa- 
gers of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. — cajKible  of  any  improprietv. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  the  infamous  calumnies  ni^ins: 
tlie  queen,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  yet  wholly  ei&ceo 
in  France,  first  originated  amimgst  the  nobility. 

With  the  recklessness  which  always  characteriseil  her,  M-iri* 
Antoinette  (li<l  little  to  conciliate  the  nobles  of  her  court.  Shr 
had  not  forgotten  their  8ubser\'iency  to  Madame  Ju  Barry,  •■r 
their  conduct  towards  Mademoiselle  de  Lorraine  at  the  cjxica 
of  her  niarriage  ;  and  she  both  laughed  at  and  despised  their 
aristocratic  pretcnsi<ms :  well  knowing  that  scarcely  even  ow 
amongst  the  highest  families  was  free  from  the  sUvin  of  ^ym 
financial  mesalliance.  Tliis  latter  consideration  induced  the 
queen  not  to  consult  merely  high  birth  in  the  gift  of  thtw 
places  and  favours  which  were  at  her  disposal,  but  to  b* 
guided  chieily  by  her  own  personal  feelings  and  affcctiooi 
The  great  families,  who  l(3uked  on  all  the  posts  at  court  » 
theirs  by  right,  were  profoundly  irritated  to  see  them  bestowed 
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on  those  persons  whom  the  queen's  friendship  had  alone  raiserl 
from  obscurity.  Marie  Antoinette  cared  little  for  their  discon- 
tent ;  p(»licy  was  never  her  favourite  \irtue :  she  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  her  own  inclinations  to  those  whom 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  mere  dependants  on 
royalty;  and  she  was  still  less  disposed  to  fetter  her  freedom 
witli  the  dull  and  wearisome  routine  of  etiquette. 

Her  tastes  were  naturally  simple  :  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
wild  and  shady  gardens  of  her  favourite  Trianon  delighted  her 
more  than  all  the  stately  magnificence  of  Versailles,  with  its 
terraces,  broad  avenues,  and  sculptured  marble  fountains. 
Marie  Antoinette  often  dis|)layed  the  natural  kindness  of  her 
licart  in  these  lonely  promenades.  None  ever  implored  her 
pity  in  vain  :  she  indiscriminately  relieved  the  wretched  beings 
who  sought  her  assistance.  Her  benevolence  had  all  the  sin- 
cerity and  indiscretion  of  youth.  Although  these  morning 
excursions  were  perfectly  iimocent,  the  queen  trusted  t<H» 
exclusively  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  people  as  her  safe- 
guard against  calumny.  Her  generous  nature  deceived  h<T 
with  rtsjKJct  to  the  real  worth  of  {x>pulanty.  Heedless  of  the 
future,  she  welcomed  royalty  as  a  glorious  vision,  fraught  with 
happiness  and  joy.  Time  alone  shewed  her  that  even  the 
i) right  (IL'uicm  she  wore  might  in  the  end  become  a  sharp  and 
heavy  crown  of  thorns. 

The  example  of  the  queen,  though  generally  reproved,  was 
almost  universally  followed.  The  fashions  daily  became  more 
simple,  and  less  of  the  old  ostentatious  formality  markeil  soci.d 
intercourse.  Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  rigid  etiquette 
«>f  f<»rmer  times  liad  gradually  decreased  Nothing  was  «o 
ralculated  to  banish  it  entirely  as  the  growing  importanr  e 
given  to  assemblies :  it  is  when  men  meet  seldom  that  a  feel- 
ing «>f  jealous  restraint  marks  their  intercourse.  As  the  eigh- 
teenth  century  progressed  and  drew  to  a  close,  that  ardent 
dei^ire  of  equality  and  freedom,  which  ultimately  broke  forth  in 
.1  sanguinary  revolution,  induced  those  persons  who  then  com- 
|x».«ed  good  society  to  indulge  in  all  the  liberty  consistent  with 
their  habits.     Although  a  great  degree  of  indei^ndence  already 
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prevailed,  yet,  in  order  to  render  it  more  eztenaive  still,  the  mil 
tresses  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  of  Paris  disposed  then 
drawing-rooms  as  cafh^  with  separate  tables,  refreshmenta 
cards,  and  newspapers,  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests ;  vhc 
were  almost  as  free  from  restraint  as  if  they  had  nally  been  in 
a  place  of  public  resort  When  the  queen  admitted  men  al 
her  table — an  innovation  till  then  unheard  of — the  etiquette 
of  ordinary  life  naturaUy  relaxed  its  severity.  A  more  monl 
and  democratic  tone  seemed  to  pervade  eveiy  dass  of  society; 
individual  merit  openly  took  its  le^timate  rank;  the  boor 
gooisie  adopted  a  more  confidant  bearing,  and  the  noUes  i 
tone  of  greater  complaisance :  the  barriers  of  prejudice  snd 
station  daily  yielded  to  the  increasing  desire  of  equality. 

Though  Louis  XVI.  did  not  at  first  feel  for  the  queen  thil 
passionate  attachment  with  which  she  afterwards  inspired  him, 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings  inclined  him  towards  a  ctla 
domestic  life ;  of  which  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  gin 
the  first  example.  Wliilst  the  court  was  still  in  mounii^ 
for  his  grandfather,  the  king,  who  could  not  then  indulge  ii 
hunting,  took  long  matrimonial  walks  with  the  queen,  in  thw 
gardens  of  Choisy  where  Louis  XV.  had  formerly  attenU 
the  beautiful  Madame  de  Chateaurouz.  On  the  day  foUoviif 
the  first  of  these  promenades,  several  worthy  couples^  littk 
remarkable  fur  conjugjil  affection,  took  pattern  of  the  wjal 
l)air,  and  had  the  courage  to  walk  arm-in-arm  together  fir 
several  hours.  This  was  considered  a  heroic  instance  of  tb 
lK)wer  of  flattery.  Though  decency  is  not  virtue,  it  has  A 
some  value.  If  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  was  not  in  rasfi? 
more  moral  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  it  was  by  ijBX  mo* 
respectable  and  decorous.  The  novels  of  Voisenon  and  Ot* 
billon  wore  no  longer  read  openly,  and  even  the  naiiMifl 
Voltaire  could  not  shield  from  blame  the  licentiouanea  i 
some  of  his  productions. 

The  reign  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  mayfl*] 
be  said  to  have  ushered  in  a  remarkable  change  in  the  hji^f 
of  French  social  lifeL  Previously  to  the  death  of  Louis  X^^  J 
the  spirit  of  philosophy  had  already  undergone  some  m 
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(ications.  After  being  gross  and  licenttous  under  the  regency, 
exact,  ironical,  and  reasoning,  in  the  middle  of  the  centoiy,  it 
now  assumed  a  sentimental  and  levelling  tendency,  whicli 
uontrasted  with  the  sensual  and  aristocratic  doctrines  of  Vol- 
taire. The  aspect  which  society  presented  was  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  authors  in  fashion.  The  enthusiastic 
Rousseau,  the  grave  and  domestic  Richardson,  the  sentimental 
Sterne,  the  pastoral  Gessner,  his  disciple,  Florian,  St  Pierre, 
the  author  of  **  Paul  and  Virginia,"  had  replaced  the  cold 
sceptics  of  preceding  years.  Pliilosophy  now  assumed  a 
wholly  different  tendency.  Vague  desires  for  the  genenil 
progress  of  humanity,  undefined  aspirations  towards  excel- 
lence, and  exaggerated  manifestations  of  feeling  (which  were 
iruuiciilly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  iennUerie)  began  to 
characterise  French  society. 

In  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  in  several  of  the  provinces, 
mural  festivals  were  established.  Prizes  were  given  to  the 
uiu8t  exemplary  young  girls,  to  pious  children,  and  to  kind 
mothers. — A  prize  for  maternal  kindness  !  Good  actions  and 
useful  labours  were  also  rewarded.  In  one  pbce  La  Fete  des 
Boimcs  Gens  was  enthusiastically  celebrated.  In  another. 
La  Fete  des  Bonnes  Mwurs  (i>ure  monUs !)  was  held  with 
much  applause. 

Such  festivals  and  ceremonies  mighty  perhaps,  have  been 
natural  and  appn>priate  in  a  pure  and  primitive  social  state  ; 
though  it  is  likely  that  in  such  a  state  they  would  not  have 
been  thought  of;  but  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  very  centre  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  worhl,  they  were 
only  hollow  vanities — a  mere  philosophical  varnish,  too  trans- 
|>arent  to  hide  the  foul  corruption  which  lay  beneath  this  fair 
seeming  of  \'irtua  Tliis  affectation  i>f  external  show,  so  well 
name<i  **  cmphase  philosophique,**  was  essentially  op|)o«ed  to 
the  pure  internal  morality  of  Christianity.  In  this  distinction 
between  meretricious  ornaments  and  austere  beauty  lay  the 
difference  <»f  the  two  systems. 

Madame  Riccoboni,  a  clever  authoress  of  the  period,  de- 
tected, with  her  usual  tact,  the  ridiculous  as|icct  of  this  new 
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mania.  "  What !"  she  petulantly  obscr\-ed,  "  cannot  an  authi'^r 
now  write  ten  lines  without  exclaiming,  *0  goodness!*  '0 
benevolence  !*  *  O  humanity  !*  *0  virtue  !'"  There  was,  un- 
fortunately, too  much  of  the  specious  morality  of  Kousseau 
in  this  display  of  refined  and  elevated  feeling.  Because  men 
spoke  with  rapturous  enthusiasm  of  virtues  they  never  prac- 
tised, they  thought  themselves  virtuous.  Dissipated  and 
ambitious  women  gravely  discussed  the  charms  of  a  calm, 
retired  life,  and  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  pure  pleasures  uf 
j)latonic  love.  I>ut  even  in  this  exaggei'ated  pliilanthro]>r 
there  was  much  thtat  was  good  and  true.  The  doctrines  of 
love  and  equality  on  which  it  rested  were  derived  fo>m 
Christianity ;  and,  although  the  pliilosophers  marred  their 
beautiful  and  primitive  simplicity  by  an  inflated  and  declama- 
tory enthusiasm,  they  could  not  destroy  the  serene  loveliness 
of  the  divine  original.  This  "  sensiblerie,"  however  ridiculoiij 
it  may  have  been,  was  only  the  weak  side  of  a  very  important 
change  in  the  feelings  and  opiiuons  of  the  French  people. 
According  to  another  observation  of  the  keen-sighted  ^ladame 
Hiccoboni,  depth  had  now  become  the  folly  of  a  nation  once 
(jelebrated  for  its  graceful  frivolousness.  The  example  of 
Kn  j;land  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  change.  Both  men 
and  women  began  to  ask  themselves  if  there  were  no  higher 
object  in  life  than  mere  pleasure.  Court  intrigues,  and  ik 
adventures  of  profligate  nobles,  no  longer  engrossed  excluaivelj 
every  conversation.  The  declamations  of  Rousseau,  and  the 
pastonUs  of  Florian,  gave  fashionable  people  a  taste  for  t\u 
CI  Hint  ry,  which  displayed  itself  in  imitations  of  £ugiiah  col- 
laq;e  life,  and  in  such  fanciful  "  bergeries"  as  that  of  Tria- 
non, where  Marie  Ant<iinette,  her  husband,  and  a  few  chosen 
friends,  assumed  the  cliaractcr  of  peasants,  and  endeavoured 
to  feel  as  ha])py  as  the  humble  beings  they  represented. 

riorian  w;is  pojmLir,  but  the  favourite  writer  of  this  epoch 
appears  to  have  been  the  novelist  Richardson  :  "  That  sublime 
genius,"  as  Diderot  enthusiasticidly  called  him.  When  que.^ 
tioned  once  concerning  his  own  affairs,  the  ]?Vench  philo80])ker 
could  only  answer  by  broken  exchimations  of,  "  O  I^unela ! 
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O  Clarissa  1  My  friends  !  O  Richardson  !"  This  spirit  was 
carried  by  the  women  to  an  extrayagant  height  Madame  de 
Tessas  on  being  shown  by  Richardson's  son-in-law  the  grave  of 
her  favourite  author,  in  Saint  Bride's  church,  knelt  down  on 
the  luUlowed  spot,  and  there  shed  such  an  abundance  of  tears, 
that  her  guide  thought  she  must  certainly  faint  away  from 
excess  of  emotion.  The  sober  citizen  was  no  little  alarmed  at 
her  extraordinary  behaviour,  and  henceforth  shewed  himself 
somewhat  reluctant  to  exhibit  the  tomb  of  his  deceased 
relative  to  F'reuch  ladies  of  such  exquisite  feelings.  The 
fiushionable  foibles  naturally  took  the  tone  of  this  extreme 
sensitivencjis.  Geometry  and  hel  esprit  were  almost  out  of 
date.  Ladies  were  now  afBictcd  with  mysterious  diseases 
springing  from  the  delicacy  of  their  nature.  Vapours,  and 
fainting  fits  returning  at  stated  periods,  became  the  prevalent 
complaints,  whilst  plays  of  the  most  tender  and  lachrymose 
cast  had  alone  the  power  of  pleasing  the  public 

A  republican  feeling  accompanied,  however,  this  philan- 
thropic reaction.  The  fashions  took  a  Grecian  aspect,  and 
antiijuity  was  now  less  studied  for  its  literary  resources  than 
for  its  {>olitical  characteristics.  Art  fashioned  itself  according 
to  the  prevailing  mood.  I'he  days  when  Watteau  and  Boucher 
inteq)rcted  the  jxictry  of  Chaulieu,  Bcmis,  and  Gentil  Bernard 
by  voluptuous  paintings,  were  past  Greuze  now  painted 
pictures  in  the  style  of  La  Chauss6e*8  plaintive  comedies, 
whilst  the  academical  vein  prepared  the  young  David  to  be 
the  ]>ainter  of  the  Revolution.  This  adimration  of  republican 
principles  was  first  professed  by  the  nobles.  It  was  they  who 
applauded  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  the  "  Brutus"  of  Voltaire, 
acted  in  the  presence  and  by  the  commend  of  rojralty.  These 
two  lines, 

**  Je  fuii  fill  do  Bnitut,  et  jc  pnrt4»  en  mon  camr 
La  Iib«rte  gnivce,  et  le«  row  eu  buireur,** 

were  rcceiTed  with  enthusi&stic  accbmations.  The  imprtident 
and  inconsistent  admirers  of  republican  frectiom  were  the 
same  nobles  who,  after  aiding  and  cncoungmg  the  Bevolution, 
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turned  from  it  as  soon  as  it  seemed  likely  to  injure  their 
privileges ;  and  who,  under  the  name  ef  €migr6s,  armed  all 
Europe  against  a  republic  which  partly  owed  its  existence  to 
their  efforts. 

In  this,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  the 
nobles  arc  scarcely  to  be  considered  free  agents.  Cariifd 
down  the  tide  of  opinion  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  their 
age,  they  never  rightly  understood  the  stem  task  they  were 
fated  to  accomplisL  It  is  seldom  that  the  ideas  destined  tu 
benefit  the  people  are  first  called  forth,  or  even  propagated,  by 
them.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  essen- 
tially aristocratic  in  its  origin.  From  princes  to  nobles,  from 
nobles  to  financiers,  from  these  to  bourgeois,  and  firom  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  people,  the  new  doctrines  slowly  descended 
in  ever-widening  circles,  until  the  last  broad  ring  of  all  em- 
braced the  whole  nation.  And  then,  but  not  till  then,  did 
thoughts  shape  themselves  into  deeds. 

This  gradual  descent  was  very  visible :  it  ought  to  have 
been  equally  significant.  A  traveUer  returned  to  France  un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  having  been  several  years 
away :  he  was  asked  what  change  he  found  in  Paris  since  hii 
former  stay, — "  Nothing,"  answered  he,  "  save  that  they  an 
now  saying  in  the  streets  what  was  formerly  said  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms." 

The  traveller  was  right :  "philosophy"  had  gone  down  to 
the  people.  It  had  shattered  moral  and  religious  feelings,  in 
the  minds  of  those  whom  such  feelings  alone  could  lender 
patient  under  the  weight  of  their  misery.  In  a  *deep  and 
thrilling  voice  it  had  told  the  injured  of  their  rights  as  ma : 
it  had  reminded  them  of  their  many  galling  wrongs.  Habit 
still  made  them  suffer  in  silence,  but  the  seed  of  future  ven- 
geance was  sown. 


CHAPTEB  n 

DECUNI  OF  THE  BUREAUX  D*nPB1T  —  MABKCHALB  DK 
LUXmCBOURO  —  MADAME  DE  BEAUBA&NAI8 — MADAME 
NECKER — QERMAINE  NECKER. 

• 

The  remarkable  change  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter  aa 
having  taken  place  in  French  society  had  not  yet  caused  it  to 
forego  its  exquisitely-polbhed  elegance.  The  rule  of  woman 
over  this  artificial  world  was,  however,  now  passing  rapidly 
away. 

Madame  Qeoffrin  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinaase  died  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  and  no  ladies 
of  equal  tact  or  talent  were  found  to  seize  on  the  power  they 
thus  left  vacant  Old,  blind,  ill-tempered  Madame  dn  Deffand 
still  remained ;  but  she,  alas,  now  uttered  many  querulous 
comphiints  concerning  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  friends,  who 
all  abandoned  her  in  her  old  age.  Bent  double  with  years, 
her  quick  intellect  unimpaired,  her  memoiy  still  stored  with 
tales  of  the  regency,  and  many  a  scandalous  anecdote  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XV.,  she  stood  amid  the  new  generation,  sight- 
less and  alone,  a  withered  relic  of  the  past  How  strangely 
must  she— so  frankly  selfish  and  inexorably  real — have  won- 
dered at  all  the  strains  of  high-flown  sentiment  and  lofty 
phiUnthropy  which  suddenly  broke  forth  upon  her  ear.  Well 
might  she  also  feel  chagrined  to  note  how  her  own  caustic  wit, 
though  still  keen  and  brilliant  as  ever,  had  lost  its  wonted 
power  to  dazzle  and  attract  Poor  woman  !  she  had  outlived 
her  day.  Light,  epicurean  philosophy,  satirical  wit,  late  sup- 
pers and  good  cheer,  had  vanished  before  fine  feelings  pastond 
lore,  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners.  Suppers  were 
almost  immoral,  now  that  the  golden  age  was  to  return. 
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brought  back  to  earth  by  the  "  coutrat  social,"  and  that  pwr 
suffering  humanity  was  to  be  regenerated  witboat  toil  or  woe. 

Like  all  those  who  resorted  to  Paris  for  amusement,  Wal- 
pole  noticed  this  alteration  with  evident  displeasure.  "  Tbej 
may  be  growing  wiser,"  ho  pettishly  observes,  "  but  the  inter- 
mediate change  is  dulness."  The  era  for  bureaux  d'espiit 
was,  however,  gone  beyond  recidL  Philosophy,  indeed,  no 
longer  sought  the  aid  of  their  fostering  care  ;  it  did  not  efe& 
need  thcra  as  those  ccnti-al  points  whence  it  formerly  dissemi- 
nated its  doctrines  fur  and  wide.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
nation  had  become  philosophic  ;  every  drawing-room  was  no» 
a  lit  arena.  It  thus  happened  that  when  the  three  grp;it 
bureaux  d'esprit  had  ceased  to  exist,  no  effort  was  made  to 
replace  them.  That  such  assemblies  would  be  as  needlesi 
now  as  thejr  had  formerly  been  useful,  seemed  to  be  fell 
almost  by  intuition.  New  wants,  new  feelings  had  arisoi 
Like  many  prouder  institutions,  as  soon  as  their  appointed 
task  of  good  or  evil  was  fulfilled,  the  bureaux  d'esprit  were 
forgotten  :  and  their  sentimental  successors  now  spoke  rf 
them  as  slightingly  as  they  had  probably  spoken  of  the  soiroes 
of  the  Hotel  Eambouillet  and  the  rudles*  of  the  seventeeutk 
century. 

The  passion  for  sentiment  and  "bergerie*  was,  indeed. 
carried  to  strange  lengths.  The  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  a  fair 
and  lk>rid  dame,  more  remarkable  for  good  temper  than  f^ 
tact  or  wit,  indulged  her  pastoral  tendencies  to  an  extravagani 
decree.  She  once  resolved  to  give,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  i 
f(*tc  that  should  eclipse  everything  of  the  kind  yet  knovu 
She  fitted  up  her  vast  saloon  in  a  style  of  oxtraoidinair 
splendour,  with  wide  looking-glasses  that  reached  from  tbf 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment, a  wide  recess,  separated  from  it  by  a  glass  caaemoiL 

•  The  prcricutv»  of  the  aeventocntli  century  generally  received  tfcfir 
morniu';  viRitore  befuro  tlioy  hR«l  ri»on.  Their  guests  wero  thus  inviu^ 
t<>  take  «i-8itrt  in  the  rurW\  or  Fpacc  extending  >>ctwcen  the  bed-nde  tn^ 
the  wall,  and  whicli  wu.s  sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate  levenil  penma 
From  thin  circumstauoe  a  momiug  conversazione  bccamo  known  tud^r 
thf  na:iie  of  rucl'e. 
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was  beautifully  decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers  so  as  to 
represent  a  lonely  bower.  Along  a  winding  path,  a  pretty 
actre.«^  from  the  opera,  attired  as  a  shepherdess,  was  to  appear, 
with  dog  and  crook,  leading  a  flock  of  snowy  sheep,  to  the 
sound  of  soft,  pastoral  melody.  The  light  of  the  lamps,  and 
the  surrounding  draperies,  had  been  judiciously  disposed  so  as 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  this  little  scene,  with  which  the 
dancers  were  to  be  suddenly  surprised  at  the  most  interesting 
moment  of  the  ball  The  poor  Duchess  of  Mazarin  was  all 
impatience  until  that  auspicious  moment  should  arrive ;  but 
before  she  could  give  the  signal  that  was  to  summon  the 
shepherdess  and  her  flock,  a  most  unfortunate  accident  oc- 
lurrcd.  The  sheep  suddenly  broke  forth  from  their  place  of 
confineniont,  and  burst  through  the  glass  casement  into  the 
ball-room.  Panic-struck  with  the  novel  sight,  and  especially 
with  the  glare  t)f  innumerable  lights,  reflected  in  the  laige 
niirn)ns  they  rushed  in  every  direction,  knocked  down  dancers, 
trampled  furiously  over  them,  and  attacked  all  the  looking- 
l^la&ses  with  desperate  energy.  Ladies  screamed  and  fainted 
away  ;  whilst  the  disconsohite  Duchess  of  Mazarin  looked  on 
the  whole  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion  with  unutterable 
chagrin. 

This  untoward  incident  amused  Paris  for  a  whole  week, 
but  cured  no  one  of  pastoral  longings.  It  was  discussed  with 
little  mercy  in  the  circle  of  the  old  Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg, 
the  friend  of  Madame  du  Deffand — like  her,  the  sceptical 
tlerider  of  affected  feeling,  and,  though  op{K)sed  ti)  the  pre- 
vaihng  whim,  one  of  the  reigning  oracles  of  wit  and  bon  ton. 
If  social  academies  liad  lost  their  once  extensive  |)Ower,  the 
influence  of  woman  was  still  widely  felt  in  all  matters  con- 
iHK!ted  with  iH)liteness  and  goo<l -breeding — matters  of  which 
hlie  was,  indeetl,  the  sole  acknowledgetl  judge.  From  this 
Miurce  sprang  the  power  of  the  Mar6chalo,  a  very  agreeable 
ul<l  woman,  of  aristocratic  and  elegant  manners.  She  had 
been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  when  her  numerous  ad veu tares 
formed  the  theme  of  many  a  satirical  couplet  Tliough  now 
grown  tiu.orous  and  devout,  she  occasionally  amused  herself 
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with  singing  over,  in  a  thin  quavering  voice,  those  noeh  u 
antiquated  as  her  charms.  But,  whilst  she  carefully  remem* 
bered  all  the  verses  that  spoke  of  her  departed  beauty,  she 
omitted  the  less  flattering  comments  on  her  virtue,  vdth  the 
declaration — "  that  her  memory  was  failing  her,  and  that  at 
her  age  one  began  to  forget  all  about  those  things.** 

Wal))olo,  who  found  no  one  truly  fascinating  save  Madamt 
du  Defifand,  probably  because  she  admired  him  extravagantly, 
speaks  thus  of  the  Mar^chale  de  Luxembourg  :  "  She  luf 
been  very  handsome,  very  abandoned,  and  very  mischievoos. 
Her  beauty  is  gone,  her  lovers  are  gone,  and  she  thinks  the 
devil  is  coming.  Tliis  dejection  has  softened  her  into  being 
rather  agreeable,  for  she  has  wit  and  good  breeding  ;  but  yon 
would  swear  by  the  restlessness  of  her  person,  and  the  horron 
she  cannot  conceal,  that  she  had  signed  the  compact^  and 
expected  to  be  caUed  upon  in  a  week  for  the  performance" 
The  fastidious  Kousseau  judged  her  differently.  The  reputft- 
tion  of  her  caustic  wit  had  prepared  him  for  an  epigrammatic, 
overbearing  woman ;  whereas,  on  beholding  her  for  the  fint 
time,  he  was  not  less  charmed  by  the  unaffected  grace  and 
seducing  gentleness  of  her  manners,  than  by  the  keenness  and 
delicacy  of  her  tact.  The  prudent  old  Mar6chale  knew  very 
well  with  whum  to  be  satirical :  she  did  not  deal  out  her 
arrows  right  and  left,  needlessly  making  herself  enemies,  like 
her  splenetic  friend,  Madame  du  Deffand ;  to  whom  she, 
however,  remained  fiiithful,  notwithstanding  her  ill-temper, 
carefully  nursing  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  assidaoiuly 
playing  loto  with  Madame  de  Choiseid  by  the  bedside  of  tbi* 
djdng  woman.* 

Madame  de  Luxembourg  knew  how  to  choose  lier  victims ; 
amongst  these  was  the  unlucky  Duchess  of  ^lazarin,  who« 
pastoral  tendencies,  want  of  tact,  full,  luxuriant  figure,  and 
complexion  somewhat  too  rich  and  blooming,  found  no  mercy 
in  her  sight.  "  You  cannot,  however,  deny  that  her  colour  » 
beautifully  fresh,"  some  one  once  observed  to  the  Mar6chale. 
**  Yes,"  she  iniiwtiently  replied,  "  as  fresh  as  butcher's  meat" 
•  See  piigc  176. 
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The  Mar6chale  had  been  one  of  the  most  delicate  beauties  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.  This  crude  and  pitiless  comparison, 
which  happened  to  be  strikingly  correct,  joined  to  the  adven- 
ture of  the  terrified  flock,  nearly  drove  Madame  de  Mazarin 
to  de8])air. 

Madame  de  Luxembourg  did  not,  however,  indulge  fre- 
quently in  satire  or  gossip  :  these  are  vulgar  amusements,  and 
she  held  a  school  of  good  breeding.  Nor  did  she  think  herself 
justified  in  being  too  rigorous ;  for  she  knew  that,  with  one 
word  of  censure,  she  could  exclude  whomsoever  she  chose 
from  the  established  pale  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  Her 
deci^iions  on  those  matters  were  without  appeal  In  conse- 
quence of  this  high  reputation,  the  old  Mar6chale  might 
generally  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  wide  circle  of  the  young 
noblesse  of  both  sexes,  who  listened  to  her  attentively, 
modelled  tlicir  speech  and  manners  on  her  example,  and 
carefully  treasured  her  precepts.  Her  charming  grand- 
daughter generally  ap{>eared  near  her,  as  the  living  testimony 
of  the  admirable  education  an  unscrupulous  woman  of  the 
world  could  give  in  her  penitent  old  age.  The  Countess 
Ain61ie,  as  she  was  generally  called,  was  one  of  those  rare 
l>eings  who  seem  too  bewitching  not  to  be  imiversally  ad- 
mired, and  too  good  and  gentle  not  to  be  still  more  loved. 
Young,  wealthy,  and  high  bom,  exquisitely  beautiful,  pious 
and  pure  as  an  angel,  lenient  to  the  follies  of  the  world,  and 
towards  herself  rigidly  severe,  the  charm  of  her  nature  was 
such  as  to  enable  her  to  dispense  with  the  wit  and  brilliancy 
which  were  then  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  an  ac- 
rnmpUshed  woman.  Without  seeking  to  dazzle,  she  attracted 
universally.  Few  women  of  her  time  inspired  so  great  a 
nun)1>er  of  romantic  and  passionate  attachments :  her  hus- 
band, the  worthlcHs  Duke  of  Lauzun,  alone  remained  indifferent 
to  her  virtues  and  beauty.  She  charmed  even  her  own  sex. 
Many  women  conceived  for  her  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  shewed  how  far  they  thought  her  removed,  in  her 
excellence,  beyond  the  reach  of  emulation  or  jealousy.  A 
{Mirtrait  of  the  Countess  Am61ie,  by  the  calm  Madame  Necker, 
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^vould  make  this  account  appear  cold  and  tame  in  comparwm 
with  the  glowing  eulogy  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  metfaodiod 
and  reasoning  Genevese.  Nature  had  done  much  for  this 
charming  woman,  but  it  was  also  acknowledged  that  sbe 
owed  far  more  to  the  studious  care  with  which  she  had  btrn 
reared  by  her  grandmother.  It  was  from  the  Mar^hale  de 
liUxembourg  that  she  had  derived  the  indescribable  grace  nf 
manner  which  rendered  her  so  truly  fascinating  :  she  wv. 
however,  far  more  simple  than  her  old  relative,  who  carried, 
to  a  singular  degree,  her  love  of  studied  elegance.  Notwith- 
standing her  extreme  devotion,  which  increased  as  she  advanced 
in  years,  the  Mar6chalc  is  said  to  have  had  little  faith  m  the 
efficacy  of  jmiyers  that  did  not  happen  to  prove  models  of 
style  and  taste;  and  to  have  candidly  believed,  in  her  aristo- 
cratic pride,  that  elegjmce  of  language  could  not  fail,  as  well 
as  sincerity  of  heart,  from  being  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  visible  decline  of  female  influ- 
ence, society  still  preserved  its  exquisite  polish.  Discnssions 
and  earnest  conversations  were  seldom  allowed  ;  they  were 
("onsidered  as  leading  to  exclusivencss  and  cnnuL  To  i4s 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  tact  and  frivolous  ease,  was 
the  most  essential  point  of  conversational  good  breeding. 
This  excessive  elegance  i)roduced  in  the  end  great  monotony : 
all  individuality  was  destroyed;  originality  of  thonght  or 
feeling  became  almost  a  reproach ;  and  social  intercourse. 
instead  of  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  spontaneous  fcelins. 
assumed  a  t<»ne  of  dull  and  tedious  sameness. 

^lany  novel  ideas  emerged  from  this  antiquated  backgiound. 
but  the  new  path  which  was  to  lead  to  a  revolution  in  social 
manners,  though  already  struck,  was,  as  yet,  scarcely  tn>d 
ui>on.  Almost  all  the  old  frivolousncss  rem:dned  :  maoT 
ladies  had  no  graver  occupation  than  parfilage^  which  can- 
.'iistcd  in  unravelling  the  gold  from  the  silk  thread  in  the  rich 
lace  then  worn  by  men  of  rank.  The  women  solicited  ftw 
this  purpo*«c,  the  old  lace  of  the  cast-off  clothes  belonging  to 
their  male  friends ;  and,  in  their  eagerness,  they  often  cut  off 
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and  8<;Ized  upon  that  which  was  new.  This  fashion  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  presents  offered  to  ladies 
on  New- Year's  Day  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  toys  made 
of  gold  thread,  and  all  destined  to  be  unravelled.  This  zeal 
in  favour  of  parjilage  was  not  wholly  dismterested.  The 
gold,  when  separated  from  the  silk,  was  always  sold,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  a  clever  parfileuse  could  earn  about  a 
hundred  louU  a  year  by  this  lucrative  amusement.  All  the 
women  were  not,  however,  so  frivolously  engaged,  and  a  few 
still  opened  their  saloons  to  philosophy.  The  elegant  Duchess 
of  Bruncas  and  Madame  Fanny  de  Beauhamais,  the  poetess, 
shared  (at  an  infinite  distance,  it  is  true)  the  empire  of  tlie 
Mart»chale  de  Luxembourg. 

Madame  Fanny  de  Beauharnais,  the  aunt  of  Josephine's 
first  husband,  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  seemed  attended  by 
the  same  ill-fortune  tliat  persecuted  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin. 
All  her  efforts  at  notoriety  either  failed  or  ended  most  un- 
pleas«'intly.  iShe  began  by  opening  a  bureau  d'esprit,  destined 
in  rival  that  of  Madame  Ueoffrin  ;  but  the  philosophers  and 
encycloiKjdists  refused  to  abandon  their  old  friend,  and  Madame 
de  Beauharnais  was  obliged  to  receive  second-rate  authors, 
with  Dorat,  the  poet,  at  their  head.  She  next  took  to  ^Titing 
in<lifferent  jwctry,  which  .she  most  unadvisedly  published, 
lliis  was  a  very  unfortunate  step.  The  men  who  gathered 
willingly  around  a  clever  woman  of  the  world  cared  very  little 
for  an  authoress,  who  might  echi)se  their  own  reputation,  and 
who  would,  at  least,  exact  a  degree  of  flattery  and  praise  they 
f.ime  to  receive  and  not  to  bestow.  These  reasi)ns  rendered 
the  soirees  of  Madame  «le  Ikauhamais  almost  as  dull  as  those 
<  >f  her  friend  and  sister  |>oetcss,  Madame  du  Iknxige.  In  the 
year  1773,  Matlame  de  IWauhaniais  published  a  little  work, 
tntitled  **A  Tt»UH  Ics  Teuseurs,  S;ilut !"  in  which  she  under- 
t<N»k  the  defence  of  female  authorship.  In  an  ago  when 
women  ruled  ever}'thing,  from  state  affairs  down  to  fasluon- 
able  trifles,  this  was,  however,  conHidcrcd  a  strange  instance  of 
audacity.  The  bitter  and  satirical  poet,  Lebnin,  answered 
Madame  de  Beauharnais  in  a  strain  of  keen  sarcasm.     **  Ink," 
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said  he,  *'  ill  becomes  rosy  fingers.*'  Dorat  was  aocoaed  of 
composing  his  friend's  poetry;  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
accusation  \^as  founded  on  truth,  but  it  aenred  to  prom{4 
Lebnin  with  the  following  clever  epigram  : — 

*^  Ia  belle  Egle,  dit-on,  a  deux  petit*  tntvem: 
Elle  fuit  son  visage,  et  ne  fait  paa  wa  vera." 

It  was  not  true,  however,  that  Madame  de  Beaohanuis 
made  her  face.  Lcbrun  had  never  seen  her  when  he  wnM 
this ;  he  met  her  afterwards,  and  admired  both  her  graceful 
^Kirson  and  her  agreeable  manners.  This  did  not  preTent  him. 
however,  from  still  directing  against  her  some  of  his  keenetf 
epigrams.  !Madame  de  Beauhanuus,  weary  of  the  unequal  con- 
tost,  retired  at  length  from  Paris,  which  had  been  rendered 
odious  to  her  by  repeated  mortifications. 

The  wife  of  the  minister,  Necker,  possessed  a  morerol 
and  serious  power. 

Madame  Xeckcr  was  a  religions,  pure-minded  woman,  irith 
jirinciplos  of  rigid  austerity.  Learned,  methodical,  with  ft 
touch  of  the  puritanism  of  Geneva  in  her  tone  and  feelings; 
in  manner  calm  and  grave,  she  looked  a  severe  and  statiK- 
like  figure  amidst  the  gay  and  graceful  Frenchwomen  of  the 
period.  She  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  the  daughter  of  M. 
Curchod,  a  Protestant  pastor,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Ln- 
saiiiic.  Her  father  gave  her  the  severe  and  classical  edndr 
tinii  whicli  is  usually  bestowed  on  men  alone,  and  the  young 
Suziinne  Curchod  was  renowned  throughout  the  whole  pio- 
vince  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  erudition.  Gibbon,  the  fntut 
historian,  but  then  an  unknown  youth  studying  in  T^ftnaaima. 
met  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  sofr 
ceoded  in  rendering  his  attachment  acceptable  to  both  the 
object  of  his  affections  and  her  parents.  When  he  retumei 
however,  to  England,  his  father  indignantly  refused  to  hear  of 
the  proiK)sed  marriage  between  him  and  the  Swiss  minister's 
IK)rtionIess  daughter.  Gibbon  yielded  to  i)arcntal  authoritj, 
and  philosophically  forgot  his  learned  mistress.  After  ha 
fathers  death,  which  left  her  wholly  unprovided  for,  SaBime 
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Curchod  retired  with  her  mother  to  Geneva.  She  there 
earned  a  precarious  subsLstance  by  teaching  persons  of  her 
own  sex.  When  her  mother  died,  a  lady  named  Madame  de 
Vermenoux  induced  Mademoiselle  Curchod  to  come  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  teach  Latin  to  her  son.  It  was  in  this  lady's  house 
that  she  met  Necker.  He  was  then  in  the  employment  of 
Th61usj^)n  the  banker,  and  occasionaUy  visited  Madame  de 
Vermenoux.  Struck  with  the  noble  character  and  grave 
beauty  of  the  young  governess,  Necker  cultivated  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  ultimately  made  her  his  wife.  Mutual  poverty 
had  delayed  their  marriage  for  several  years  ;  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  Necker  rose  from  his  obscurity.  Madame  Necker 
had  an  ardent  love  of  honourable  distinction,  which  she  im- 
|>art04l  to  her  husband,  and  wliich  greatly  served  to  quidcen 
his  efforts  ;  LU  high  talents  in  financial  matters  were  at  length 
recognised  :  he  became  a  wealthy  and  respected  man.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage,  Madame  Necker  expressed  the  desire  of 
devoting  herself  to  literature.  Her  husband,  however,  deli- 
cately intimated  to  her  that  he  should  regret  seeing  her  adopt 
such  a  course.  This  sufficed  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  her 
intention  :  Hhe  loved  him  so  entirely,  that,  without  effort  or 
repining,  she  could  make  his  least  wish  her  law. 

Madame  Necker  soon  perceived  the  power  of  woman  in 
French  society.  With  her  talents,  and  the  wealth  at  her 
command,  she  saw  how  easily  she  could  acquire  an  influence 
which  might  be  highly  advantageous  to  her  husband.  Long 
U'forc  Necker  was  called  to  office  in  177G,  his  wife  had, 
tlicrefore,  opened  her  house  to  Marmontcl,  Saint-Lambert,  the 
IVincoss  of  Monaco,  Thomas,  Quibert,  the  Countess  AmC'lie, 
Madame  de  Qrammont,  Buffon,  Madame  d*Angivilliera — for- 
merly Madame  du  Marchais — La  Harpe,  Qrimm,  Raynal,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  philosophic  body.  Though  she  partly 
succiedod  in  her  object  of  thus  adding  to  her  husband's 
increasing  {K^pularity,  Madame  Necker  wholly  mistook  her 
vocation  when  slie  endeavoured  to  shine  beyond  the  quiet 
v'm^e  of  domestic  privacy.  Notwithstanding  her  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  she  could  never  divest  herself  entirely  of  the 
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primitive  austerity  imbibed  with  her  early  edacation.  Her 
learning,  her  method,  her  rigid  morality,  and  strict  piety,  no- 
fitted  her  for  the  part  she  hod  chosen ;  which  only  required 
a  light,  brilliant  wit,  and  graceful  ease  of  manner.  The  trntb- 
fulness,  and  even  the  simplicity,  of  her  pore  nature,  secuxed 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  her  guests ;  but  they  all  felt  tbtt 
she  failed  in  that  power  of  pleasing,  then  far  more  highij 
valued  than  the  most  sterling  qualities.  Her  brilliant  oon- 
plezion,  intelligent  features,  and  fine  figure,  only  elicited  coli 
admiration.  Even  her  friends  could  not  forgive  her  *^*nring 
so  awkwardly,  dressing  with  so  little  taste,  and,  above  aD. 
wanting  the  charm  of  that  all-pervading  grace  which  had  refi- 
dered  the  plain  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  attractive,  ami 
almost  beautifuL  They  found  her  bearing  formal  and  ooo- 
strained ;  her  language  too  cold  and  stately.  In  vain  she 
drew  around  her  men  of  talent  and  agreeable  women ;  in  xm 
she  |>aid  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  her  guests,  and  ex- 
erted herself  to  please  them  :  there  seemed,  in  all  she  said  or 
did,  something  to  be  wanting  still.  The  severity  of  her  reli- 
gious principles,  and  the  freedom  with  which  she  manifritffd 
them,  somewhat  aimoyed  and  restrained  her  philo8op2uc 
guests.  They  felt  also  (what  her  polite  hospitality  could  nem 
wholly  conceal)  that  the  pleasure  she  found  in  their  compuj 
was  not  the  chief  object  for  which  she  drew  them  around  her- 
To  procure  her  husband  a  pleasing  relaxation,  and  to  advaiy* 
him  in  life,  were  her  real  intentions  in  opening  her  house  to 
the  philosophers ;  and  she  unfortunately  allowed  this  to  U 
rather  too  clearly  perceived.  The  honest  but  pomix>us  ISteke 
did  not  interfere  with  his  wife*s  literary  society.  He  wai  al- 
ways present,  but  spoke  little,  and  allowed  every  one  else  to  talk 
for  his  amusement.  The  task  of  directing  the  conTenatka 
he  left  to  Madame  Necker.  Her  solid  and  serious  miiwl  m 
little  adapted  for  this  responsibility.  It  has  been  said  thtf 
she  often  prepared  her  evening  conversations  beforehand :  ik 
certainly  wanted  that  spontaneousncss  which  gives  to  sodal 
intercourse  its  greatest  charm.  But  the  capital  emr  d 
Madame  Necker,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophers,  was  tliati 
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cither  through  mismanagement  or  economy,  she  failed  in  pro- 
viding them  with  good  cheer.  Qrimm  feelingly  complained  of 
her  cook,  who  was  no  doubt  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Barou 
d*Holbach,  the  celebrated  maitre  d'h6tel  of  philosophy. 

Though  Madame  Necker*8  Friday  dinners  were  too  stiffly 
solemn,  and  very  indifferent  in  a  gastronomic  point  of  view, 
the  gro^^-ing  importance  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  real,  if 
not  very  brilliant,  merit,  caused  them,  in  spite  of  the  touch 
<if  ennui  they  imparted,  to  be  well  attended.  Her  worldly 
position,  as  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  banker,  was  one  of  great 
influence.  It  was  Madame  Necker  who  first  conceived,  in  the 
•year  1770,  the  idea  of  erecting,  by  the  subscriptions  of  literary 
men,  a  statue  to  Voltaire.  Subscriptions  soon  poured  in : 
Rousseau,  to  Voltaire*s  infinite  annoyance,  sent  his  subscrip- 
tion of  three  louis ;  and  the  sculptor  Pigalle  was  despatched 
to  take  a  model  of  the  favoured  French  poet  When,  a  few 
years  later.  Gibbon  visited  Paris,  he  found  hia  Mademoiselle 
Curchod  on  a  level  with  those  ladies  who  then  gave  the  tone 
to  foreign  courts  and  Parisian  society.  She  received  her 
former  admirer  with  a  cordial  unembarrassed  manner,  which 
shewed  that,  if  his  infidelity  had  ever  inspired  her  with  any 
resentment,  the  feeling  had  long  since  subsided  and  yielded 
Uy  entire  indifference.  Gibbon,  forgetting  that  years  bad  not 
improved  his  personal  appearance — he  was  very  short,  and 
had  grown  enormously  stout — was  not  a  little  nettled  to  per- 
ceive that  Necker,  no  wise  jealous  of  his  wife's  first  lover,  did 
not  scruple  to  leave  them  alone  together,  whilst  he  comfortably 
rt'tired  to  rest  Necker,  however,  very  highly  prized  Gib- 
b<)n*8  conversation,  and  subsequently  visited  him  in  England, 
accompanied  by  his  wife. 

As  Necker  rose  in  the  world,  Madame  Neclcer^s  influence 
increased ;  but  it  never  was  an  individual  power,  like  that  of 
Madame  da  Defland,  or  of  the  Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg. 
Over  her  husband  she  always  possessed  great  influence.  Her 
virtues  and  noble  character  had  inspired  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  veoeimtion.  He  was  not  wholly  guided  by  her  ooun- 
aeU,  but  he  respected  her  opinions  as  those  of  a  high-minded 
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being,  whom  all  the  surrounding  folly  and  corraption  oonll 
not  draw  down  from  her  sphere  of  holy  purity.  If  Madame 
Nccker  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  her  husband,  she  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  idolised  him  ;  and  her  passionate  attach- 
ment probably  increased  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-im- 
])ortancc  of  which  Nccker  has  often  been  accused.  This  ex 
elusive  devotedness  caused  some  wonder  amongst  the  friendd 
of  the  minister  and  his  wife ;  for  seldom  had  these  sceptici! 
philosophers  witnessed  a  conjugal  union  so  strict  and  uncom- 
promising, imd  yet  so  toucliing  in  its  very  severity. 

When  Nccker  became,  in  177G,  Director-General  of  tbe 
Finances,  Ms  wife  resolved  that  the  influence  her  husband'^ 
official  position  gave  her  should  not  be  employed  in  procur- 
ing unmerited  favours  for  flatterers  or  parasites.  She  placed 
before  herself  the  far  more  noble  object  of  allcTiating  mifr 
fortune,  and  pointing  out  to  her  reforming  husband  some  of 
the  innumerable  abuses  which  then  existed  in  evciy  depait- 
ment  of  the  state.  One  of  her  first  attempts  was  to  over- 
throw the  lottery.  She  pressed  the  point  on  Necker's  atten- 
tion ;  but,  though  he  shared  her  convictions,  he  had  not  the 
l)ower  of  destroying  this  great  evil :  he  did,  however,  all  hn 
cimld  to  moderate  its  excesses.  The  prisons  and  hospitals  of 
Paris  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  Madame  Neckcr  diu^ 
ing  the  five  ye;  rs  of  her  husband's  power.  Her  devotedness  to 
the  c;uise  of  humanity  was  admirable,  and  shone  with  double 
lustre  amidst  the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  surrounding  world. 
Siie  once  happened  to  learn  that  a  certain  Count  of  Lautnc 
had  been  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  of  the  fortress  of  Ham 
for  twenty-eight  years !  and  that  the  unhappy  captive  now 
scarcely  soemcd  to  behmg  to  human-kind.  A  feeling  of  deep 
coini)assion  seized  her  heart  To  liberate  a  stite  prisoner  was 
more  than  her  influence  could  command,  but  she  resolved  to 
lighten,  if  possible,  his  load  of  misciy.  She  set  out  for  Ham, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaiiung  a  sight  of  M.  de  Lautrcc.  8he 
found  a  miserable-looldng  man,  lying  listlessly  on  the  straw 
of  his  dungeon,  scarcely  clothed  with  a  few  tattered  rags^  and 
surrounded  by  rats  ap'^  ^^t^hi         Madame  Necker  soothed 
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his  fixed  and  sullen  despair  with  promises  of  speedy  relief ; 
nor  did  she  depart  until  she  had  kept  her  word,  and  seen  M. 
<le  Lautrec  removed  to  an  abode  where,  if  still  a  prisoner,  he 
might  at  least  sjH^nd  in  peace  the  few  days  left  him  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  oppressors. 

It  Is  said  that  the  celebrated  De  la  Tude,  the  ill-fiited 
victim  of  Madame  do  Pompadour,  also  owed  his  freedom  to 
the  interference  of  Madame  Necker,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  his  case  by  the  humble  but  generous  Madame  le 
Ciros.  Acts  of  individual  benevolence  were  not,  however, 
the  only  object  of  the  minister's  wife.  Notwithstanding  the 
munificence  of  her  ])rivate  charitien,  she  aimed  none  the  less 
to  effect  general  good.  Considerable  ameliorations  were  intro- 
duced by  her  in  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  She 
entere<l,  with  unwearied  ])atience,  into  the  most  miimtc  de- 
tails of  their  actual  administration,  and,  with  admirable 
ingenuity,  rectified  errors  or  suggested  improvements.  Her 
aim  was  to  effect  a  greater  amount  of  good  with  the  same 
capital,  wliich  she  now  saw  grossly  squanderetl  and  misapplied. 
The  reforms  which  she  thus  intnxluced  were  both  imfHtrtant 
and  severe.  She  sacrificed  almost  the  whole  of  her  time  to 
this  praiseworthy  task,  and  ultimately  devoted  a  considerable 
sum  to  found  the  hospital  which  still  bears  her  name,  lie- 
yond  this,  Madame  Ni-cker  sought  to  exercise  no  i>ower  over 
her  husband,  or  through  his  mean?».  She  loved  him  far  Um 
truly  and  t4>o  well  to  aim  at  an  influence  which  might  have 
degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  worhl.  Neckcr  was,  how- 
ever, pnmd  of  his  noble-hearted  wife,  and  never  hesitated  U» 
confess  how  much  he  was  uidebted  to  her  advice.  When 
he  retired  firom  c»fficc,  in  1781,  and  published  his  famous 
**  Compte  Ilendu,"  he  seized  the  op|)ortunity  of  paying  a  high 
and  heartfelt  homage  to  the  \irtuc8  of  his  wife.  "  NMiilst 
retracing,"  he  observes  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  **a 
|iortion  of  the  charitable  tasks  prescril»ed  by  your  majesty, 
l"t  me  be  |»ennittcd,  sire,  to  allude,  without  naming  her,  t4)  .1 
\Kntm  giftLHl  with  singular  virtues,  and  who  has  materidly 
assisted  mc  b  accomplishing  the  designs  of  your  majesty. 
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Although  her  name  was  never  uttered  to  you,  in  all  the 
vanities  of  high  office,  it  is  light,  sire,  that  you  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  known  and  frequently  invoked  in  the  nue: 
obscure  asylums  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  no  doubt  most 
fortunate  for  a  minister  of  finance  to  find,  in  the  oompsnioc 
of  his  life,  the  assistance  he  needs  for  so  many  details  of 
beneficence  and  charity,  which  might  otherwise  prorc  too 
much  for  his  strength  and  attention.  Carried  away  by  thf 
tumults  of  general  affairs, — often  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  feel- 
ings of  the  private  man  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  he  nuj 
well  esteem  himself  happy,  when  the  complaints  of  povertj 
and  misery  can  be  confided  to  an  enlightened  person  wb 
shares  the  sentiment  of  his  duties." 

Necker  was  greatly  criticised  for  the  public  acknowledgment 
he  thus  made  of  his  wifc*s  virtues,  and  of  the  aid  which  ht 
had  derived  from  them ;  but  he  spoke  so  because  her  pow 
liad  been  pure,  and  such  as  he  did  not  blush  to  avow.  The 
influence  of  Madame  Necker  over  her  husband  was  not,  how- 
ever, always  irrepreliensiblo  :  his  resignation,  in  1 781,  whkh 
delivered  France  over  to  Calonne  and  Lom6nie,  is  genenlly 
attributed  to  her.  The  grief  she  felt  at  the  libels  which  daily 
appeared  against  him,  joined  to  her  ardent  and  ambitioos 
wish  of  seeing  him  acknowledged  minister — on  office  of  which 
he  had  all  the  toil  and  responsibility  \\ithout  the  dignity  it 
conferred — induced  her  to  persuade  her  husband  to  tender  his 
resignation,  unless  he  could  obtain  the  i)ost  to  which  his  ser- 
vices gave  him  a  claim.  The  intrigues  of  ^laurepas,  and  of 
all  the  courtiers  he  had  irritated  by  his  economy,  pierented 
this  justice  from  being  rendered  to  Necker.  His  resignatioo 
was  accepted,  and  he  retired  once  more  to  private  life. 

The  saloon  of  Madame  Necker,  during  this  her  husbands 
first  ministry,  (for  such  it  was  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,) 
wjw  much  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  her  only  child,  Ger- 
maine  Necker,  who  aftenvards  became  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stjiel,  and  whose  character  already  differed  so  strikingly 
from  that  of  her  mother.  Madame  Necker,  with  all  her  high 
principle  and  noble  qualities,  was  rigid  and  somewhat  pedantic 
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She  was  capable  of  a  deep  and  sincere  attachment,  bat  her 
mind  was  too  calm  and  too  well-disciplined  for  passion.  Her 
slightest  actions  were  regulated  by  a  sense  of  method  and 
duty.  She  neither  admitted  nor  understood  other  laws  of 
conduct  Germaine  Nccker,  on  the  contrary,  displayed,  even 
as  a  child,  an  ardent  nature,  full  of  passionate  impulses, 
strange  in  one  so  young.  The  least  emotion  of  joy  or  grief 
affected  her  even  to  pain ;  she  could  scarcely  hear  her 
parents  commended  without  bursting  into  tears;  and  the 
mere  thought  of  meeting  some  remarkable  and  celebrated 
I>ersonagc  made  her  heart  beat,  and  powerfully  agitated  her 
whole  frame.  For  this  impetuous  and  enthusiastic  young 
being  to  he  placed  under  the  control  of  the  calm  and  methodi- 
cal Madame  Necker,  was  like  a  lava  stream  compelled  to  flow 
thrtnigh  some  cold  northern  region.  Nothing  annoyed  Ma- 
dame Necker  more  deeply  than  this  wide  dissimilarity  which 
nature  had  placed  between  herself  and  her  daughter.  She  had 
early  resolved  to  educate  her  child  according  to  a  peculiarly 
strict  system  of  her  own  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  sought 
to  curb  that  burning  spirit  within  the  sphere  of  her  formal 
rules.  Germaine  was  docile  to  the  wiU  of  her  parents,  and 
would  willingly  have  obeyed,  if  an  irresistible  impulse  had 
not  led  her  far  beyond  her  mother's  cold  and  methodical 
teaching.  One  of  her  favourite  amusements,  as  a  child,  was 
to  cut  out  paper  kings  and  queens,  and  make  them  act  in 
trage<lies  which  she  improvised  on  the  instant,  speaking  for 
all  the  characters  successively.  Madame  Necker,  whose  rigid 
Calvinist  notions  were  offended  by  her  daughter's  theatrical 
predilections,  interdicted  this  amusement,  which  Germaine, 
unable  to  relinquish,  followed  in  secret  It  was  also  by 
stealth  that  she  read  most  of  the  novels  of  the  day ;  amongst 
the  rerit,  Richardson's  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  whose  elopement, 
as  she  afterwards  so  happily  expretwed  it,  had  been  one  of  the 
jLToat  events  of  her  own  youth. 

Instead  of  being  educated,  like  most  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  period,  in  the  calm  8eclu.«don  of  a  convent,  Mademoiselle 
Necker  was  thus  reared  at  home,  and  allowed  to  mingle  freely 
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with  the  talented  guests  who  assembled  in  her  mothei^s 
ing-room.  This  produced  in  her  a  premotnie  dcvelopis 
intellect  which,  though  it  could  not  weaken  her  po 
genius,  most  probably  abridged  her  brilliant  career.  Gei 
generally  sat  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  near  the  arm-chai 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Madame  Necker,  who  com 
reminded  her  to  hold  herself  straight.  Though  the  chi 
dark  and  plain,  the  striking  intelligence  of  her  exp 
countenance,  and  the  wonderful  beauty  of  her  large 
eyes,  gave  her  a  singular  attraction ;  with  all  the  grai 
freshness  of  youth,  she  had  had  none  of  its  puerility. 
of  the  gravest  men  who  visited  Madame  Necker,  fom: 
dent  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  pale,  earnest  girl 
precocity  of  her  judgment  already  revealed  what  she 
one  day  become.  The  Abb^  Eaynal  discerned  among 
first  her  intellectual  power ;  and  she  was  scarcely  em 
from  childhood,  when  ho  wished  her  to  contribute  a  di 
tion  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  his 
philosophical  work.  In  this  feverish  atmosphere  of 
and  intellectual  excitement  grew  up  Qermaine  Necker. 
her  mother  she  imbibed  a  strong  reUgious  feelings  which 
abandoned  her;  Necker  imparted  to  her  his  ambitiou 
of  political  popularity;  and  the  society  in  which  sh 
brought  up  strengthened  her  passion  for  literature  and  fi 
burning  flame  of  her  geniua  Her  life  and  her  writings 
deep  traces  of  these  three  powerful  principles. 

The  natural  result  of  an  education  which  thus  sequel 
her  almost  entirely  from  that  self-conunuuion  that  te 
how  to  dispense  with  the  world's  approbation  or  blame 
to  engender  a  passionate  tbirst  of  applause  and  social  di 
tion  in  the  daughter  of  Necker.  Dazzled  by  the  power 
granted  to  conversational  eloquence,  she  also  sought  to  i 
by  that  brilliaut  accomplishment :  nor  was  it  mere  v; 
that  induced  her  to  act  thus;  there  is,  and  must  eve 
deep  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  great  intellectual  powen 
hers.  As  a  talker,  she  has  not,  perhaps,  been  surpa 
Clear,  comprehensive,  and  vigorous,  like  that  of  man. 
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langange  was  also  fiill  of  womanly  passion  and  tenderness. 
The  calm  Madame  Xecker  was  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
her  brilliant  and  accomplished  daughter  :  she  was  too  noble- 
minded  to  feel  the  least  jealousy  of  one  who  was  so  dear  to 
her,  although  their  natures  were  most  uncongenial ;  but  she 
was  hurt  to  perceive  that  her  husband,  that  object  of  her  ex- 
clusive idolatry,  almost  preferred  the  companionship  of  his 
daughter  to  her  own.  The  deep  attachment  which  Keeker's 
wife  always  i)rofesacd  for  him  was  a  passion  in  the  soul  of  the 
more  ardent  Germaine.  She  carried  this  feeling  to  an  excess, 
and  once  confessed,  "  that  she  could  almost  feel  jealous  of  her 
mother."  Could  a  man  so  ardently  loved  fail  to  be  vain  ? 
The  decaj-ing  health  of  her  mother  also  contributed  to  give 
more  importance  to  Germaine,  in  the  soirdcs  held  at  her 
father's  house.  Madame  Necker  became  afflicted  towards  the 
end  of  her  life  with  a  painfiU  nervous  disease,  that  compelled 
her  t(»  remain  constantly  standing  :  she  had  become  thin  and 
extremely  pale ;  her  dazzling  freshness  had  wholly  vanished, 
and  when  she  now  received  her  guests  she  looked  more  cold 
and  statue-like  than  ever  by  the  side  of  her  animated  daughter. 
Weakened  by  long  illness,  she  welcomed,  as  a  relief,  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  her  latter  years,  and  gladly  left  Paria  after 
the  close  of  her  husband's  second  ministry.  They  retired  to 
CopjK't,  where  she  died  in  1794,  calm  and  resigned  amidst  the 
most  acute  sufferings. 

If  Madame  Necker  has  not  left  so  remarkable  a  name  as 
many  women  of  her  time ;  if  her  coutem|K)raries,  justly  per- 
ha]>s,  found  her  too  cold  and  fonnal ;  yet  she  shines,  at  least 
in  that  dark  age,  a  noble  exam]>le  of  woman's  highest  virtues 
— devoted  love,  truth,  and  purity. 


CHAPTER  III 

MADAME    DE    OENLIS — THE     "OBDER    OP    PERSEVERA 

MADAME    DE    MONTESSON — FEANKLIIT DSATH    C 

TAIRE  AND  ROUSSEAU. 

The  golden  days,  when  woman  ruled  arbitrarily  c 
French  social  world,  were  now  nearly  over.  The  sc 
Madame  Necker  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  mainta 
position ;  and  this  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  ] 
political  power.  The  little  economist  coterie  of  1 
d'Angivilliers  still  remained  ;  but  it  was  too  circnmaci 
its  spirit  to  possess  the  wide  influence  it  might  ot 
have  exercised  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantage 
cumstanccs,  many  women  could  still,  when  suflScientlj 
tive,  obtain  a  considerable  share  of  the  dominion  whi 
at  one  time  been  so  liberally  granted  to  their  sex  - 
difference  between  their  former  and  their  actual  po¥ 
that  the  latter  proved  to  be  essentially  personal,  and  o 
longer  be  exercised  through  the  medium  of  a  coterie. 

Amongst  the  women  who  possessed  most  of  this  ind 
influence,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of 
XVI.,  was  the  pretty  and  clever  Madame  de  Genlis,  1 
all  the  freshness  of  her  charms,  and  the  enjoyment 
literary  celebrity.  Young,  agreeable,  with  brilliant 
eyes,  luxuriant  light-brown  hair,  and  a  conntenanoe 
markable  piquancy,  which  often  caused  her  to  be  like 
MarmonteFs  Roxclanc ;  she,  moreover,  possessed  the  i 
ness  of  manner,  and  soft,  insinuating  grace,  in  which  th 
honest  and  straightforward  Madame  Necker  entirely 
Madame  de  Genlis  is  now  chiefly  considered  as  the  aul 

7ery  clever  works  on  education :  but,  at  the  epoch 
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she  figured  so  brilliantly  in  French  society,  she  was  known  as 
a  witty  woman  of  fashion,  who  played  admirably  on  almost 
every  known  musical  instrument,  mingled  in  all  the  gaieties 
of  life,  amused  herself,  and  intrigued  with  the  best  of  Parisian 
ladies ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  time  she  gave  to  plea- 
sure, fuund  means,  by  her  singular  perseverance  and  industry, 
to  study  various  sciences  and  languages,  and  to  engage  in  the 
composition  of  works  requiring,  not  only  a  well-practised  pen, 
but  also  great  talent  and  a  considerable  degree  of  research. 
The  highly  moral  and  useful  aim  of  her  most  important  works 
could  not,  however,  secure  the  reputation  of  Madame  de  Qenlis 
from  reproach. 

From  her  first  appearance  in  Parisian  society,  as  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint- Aubin,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  reduced 
to  the  i)osition  of  a  musical  artiste,  down  to  her  equivocal 
connexion  with  Philippe  £galit6,  and  her  intrigues  for  his 
I^arty  during  the  revolution,  her  character  and  position  always 
api)earcd  in  the  doubtful  and  ambiguous  light  which  seldom 
fails  to  prove  fatal  to  a  woman*s  fair  name. 

Her  family  was  ancient  and  noble,  but  greatly  impoverished. 
She  was  still  a  child,  when  pecuniary  distress  compeUed  her 
father  to  leave  France.  She  remained  with  her  mother,  a 
handsome,  clever,  and  intriguing  woman,  who  won  the  fiivour 
of  ^L  de  la  Popelinidre,  and  was  received  with  her  daughter 
at  the  splendid  seat  he  possessed  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  The 
rich  and  voluptuous  financier  aUowcd  himself  to  be  charmed 
in  his  old  age  by  the  grace  and  dawning  beauty  of  the  youth- 
ful Mademoiselle  de  Saiut-Aubin.  He  lamented  her  extreme 
youth,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  think  of  marrying  her : 
ojv,  had  she  only  been  a  few  years  older,  he  would  have  done, 
in  spite  of  his  conjugal  experiences  and  misfortunes.  Child  as 
she  was,  she  understood  very  well  his  sighing  ezcLunatioQ  of 
Quel  d'tmmage !  whenever  his  look  rested  on  her  graceful 
though  girlish  form  ;  and  she  frankly  confesses,  in  her  Me- 
moirs, tliat  she  could  ahnost  have  said  Quel  dcmmage  I  her- 
self Although  the  dis^tarity  of  years  between  aixtyndz  and 
thirteen  rendered  a  cozyugal  union  impomble,  Mademoiselk 
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,1,  Sfcint-Aubin  soon  wormed  herself  into  the  favour 
^isri^i  admirer,  by  an  easy,  caressing  manner,  of  whi 
,i,'^v«dont  position  early  taught  her  the  value.  As  sooi 
,«Awercd  the  great  talent  for  music  of  his  young  pn 
M.  do  la  Popelini^re  procured  her  the  best  and  most  exi 
mAstors  :  she  was  likewise  taught  declamation,  singing,  91 
oiui;,  at  the  cost  of  her  generous  protector.  Nature  s 
10  have  destined  her  to  excel  in  brilliant  and  external  j 
plishments  :  she  soon  acted  on  the  theatre  in  M.  de  la 
liniere's  residence,  with  infinite  tact  and  humour,  and  del 
all  his  guests  by  dancing  a  characteristic  pas  tau<^ht  1 
the  famous  Deshayes. 

It  was  to  the  early  and  careful  teaching  she  thus  re 
that  Stephanie  de  Saint- Aubin  owed  the  musical  exo 
which,  on  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  her  mother  wa 
pelled  to  turn  to  pecuniary  advantage,  Madame  de 
Aubin  took  her  daughter  into  the  most  fashionable  so< 
where  her  musical  performances  were  liberally  remun* 
l>y  many  of  her  hosts  the  yomig  girl  was  received  wr 
courtesy  her  birth  and  former  position  in  life  demanded 
a  far  greater  niunber  treated  her  slightingly,  or  at  th 
with  patronising  politeness.  She  was  drawn  firom  thi 
ordinate  position  by  her  marriage  with  the  Count  of  ( 
one  of  the  most  witty  and  profligate  nobles  of  the  p 
The  young  nobleman  had  met  her  father  in  the  colonic 
there  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  hinL  When  the 
been  ac-tjuainted  some  time,  AL  de  Saint- Aubin  confidei 
shewed  to  his  young  friend  the  letters  he  received  froi 
daughter.  !M.  de  Genlis  was  cLirmed  with  the  simpl< 
graceful  style  of  these  epistles,  and  still  more  with  a  delii 
miniature  portrait  which  accompanied  them,  and  scarce! 
justice  to  the  attractive  features  and  graceful  person  0 
writer.  His  first  visit,  when  he  returned  to  France,  was 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- Aubin.  The  freshness  and  piqi 
of  her  beauty,  the  easy  vivacity  of  her  manners,  her  wil 
iiccomplisliments,  surpassed  his  ex{>ectations  and  fascii 
liim  completely.     He  married  her,  notwithstanding  th 
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|)08ition  of  his  family,  and  generously  enabled  her  father  to 
return  to  France,  by  paying  off  his  creditors. 

The  pretty  Madame  de  GenHs  soon  ranked  amongst  the 
fashionable  women  of  the  day.  Fxill  of  tact  and  talent,  am- 
bitious and  persevering  under  an  air  of  firivoloos  gaiety,  she 
succeeded  in  pacifying  her  husband*8  relatives,  and  in  obliter- 
ating whatever  discredit  she  might  have  derived  from  her 
former  position  as  a  musical  artiste.  Her  conduct  was,  how- 
ever, strongly  characterised  by  that  ndxture  of  independence 
and  levity  which  marked  society  under  the  rule  of  Louis  XV. : 
she  rode  and  dressed  like  a  man  ;  went  in  disguise  to  the  Bal 
ties  Porcherons;  danced  there  with  the  footman  of  M.  de 
Brancas ;  and,  when  not  otherwise  occupied,  amused  herself 
with  studying  anatomy  and  bleeding  the  sick.  Her  restless 
jm<l  asi)iriiig  temiMjr  led  her  to  seek  distinction  by  every  at 
tainable  methcKl  There  then  existed  in  French  society  a 
fashionable  reaction  in  favour  of  knightly  virtues,  and  the 
golden  days  of  ancient  chivalry.  Carousab  and  other  pastimes 
of  the  olden  time  were  revived  at  Versailles.  This  enthusiasm 
resembled,  in  many  res{)ects,  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry. 
Tlie  young  nobles  seemed  to  have  proclaimed  themselves  the 
champions  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Women,  like  the  ladies 
of  yore, 

•'  >\'lio«e  bright  eyc« 
KainM  influence,  and  juil^cl  the  prize,** 

urged  them  on,  and  by  their  impuLiivo  enthusiasm  materially 
aided  this  movement  In  order  to  identify  herself  with  it, 
Madame  de  Genlis  founded  a  romantic  order  entitled  the 
**  Order  of  Perseverance  ;'*  but  fearing  lest  her  own  authorit> 
might  not  sufHco  U)  reconmiend  and  bring  it  into  reputOi  she 
fieclared  that  it  was  of  the  very  highest  anti<|aity,  having 
origiimlly  flourished  in  Poland,  for  several  centuries,  and  that 
she  held  the  laws  and  statutes  from  the  Princess  Potocka 
and  the  Count  of  Brostocki :  b«)th  were  her  fnends,  and  con 
HniitHl  this  mcount  Staninlaiis,  King  of  Poland,  with  whom 
Miidame  de  Oenlis  then  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence, 
who  had  sent  her  his  |K>rtrait,  and  to  whom  she  had  forwarded 
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hers  in  return,  favoured  her  aentiineEtal  fiiaud 
a  letter  intendf^d  to  be  exhibited,  and  in  nrhi 
lier  for  haying  revived  this  ancient  Polish  ordei 
coatmiie3j  harrowed  from  iho  Middle  Ages^  eoi^ 
b^  Hadame  de  Grcnlis,  moral  questions^  idrtaou 
gcnioua  mottoes,  and  chivalrons  oathB^  formet 
thia  '*  Order  of  Perse vcnmce  ;'*  a  toy  well  fit  fo 
decaying  aristocracy. 

The  fetes  and  ceremonies  of  tJiia  inatitutloi 
terest ;  the  moat  amusing  circumstance  connect 
that  the  historian  Hnlhi^ro  gmTety  told  Madam 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  order  and  all  Ita  a 
met  with  interesting  details  relative  to  it  la  hi 
the  history  of  Poland.  Madame  de  Gcnlia  cot 
him  that  the  soi-disant  Polish  order  owed  ita  ei 
own  fertile  brain  ;  but  she  was  much  entertainc 
tive  knowledge  displayed  by  the  learned  hi 
Hterary  successes,  and  the  education  of  the  c 
Uuke  of  Chartres,  soon  diverted  the  attention  < 
Genlia  from  her  **  Order  of  Perseverance;*'  wl 
prived  of  her  fostering  care,  languished,  and  "^ 
forgotten* 

The  connexion  of  Madame  de  Genlia  wit] 
family  (a  coanexion  which  influenced  the  who 
bad  originated  with  her  husband,  one  of  the  ] 
boon  companions  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  T 
had  early  displayed  her  talent  for  intrigue  at  i 
i\i\A  branch  of  the  royal  family,  by  marryiog  her 
de  ^lontesson,  to  the  old  Duke  of  Orleana.  Thi 
many  yeara  been  connected  with  an  actress  noi 
Tills  circumstance  gave  great  annoyance  to  the 
little  court,  who,  iiiiable  to  associate  with  the  u 
prmce,  were  thus  debarred  from  the  fetes  and  p! 
he  gave  at  his  varions  country-seats  to  MadmLoii 
In  order  to  obviate  ao  Bcrions  an  evil,  they  ta 
well-bred  people  never  Bi>eak  of  such  things — to 
if  possible,  a  mistress  of  their  own  rank  :  a  nobl; 
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plished  lady,  who  would  know  how  to  do  the  honours  of  her 
loyer*s  princely  entertainmentSy  and  with  whom  they  could 
associate,  at  least  without  degradation.  They  fixed  upon  the 
Marchioness  of  Montesson — a  handsome  widow,  with  whom 
the  prince  was  evidently  as  much  in  love  as  his  phlegmatic 
nature  would  allow  him  to  be  with  any  one — as  the  person  most 
likely  to  effect  their  prudent  and  moral  purpose.  Madame  de 
Montesson  was  accordingly  studiously  praised  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Her  beauty,  her  talents,  her  virtues,  were  so  con- 
stantly exalted  in  his  presence,  that  the  weak-minded  old  man 
thought  she  must  certainly  be  a  paragon  of  perfection.  She 
behaved  with  infinite  tact ;  for,  instead  of  throwing  herself  in 
the  duke's  way,  she  feigned  a  violent  and  despairing  passion 
for  the  Count  of  Guines.  This  nobleman  was  in  the  secret, 
and  treated  her  with  marked  indififerencc.  Tlic  old  duke, 
affected  by  the  sorrow  of  the  woman  he  loved,  sought  to  con- 
sole her ;  Madame  de  Montesson  eagerly  accepted  his  friend- 
ship, and,  after  heightening  his  passion  by  eveiy  art  in  her 
power,  ended  by  declaring  herself  entirely  cured  of  her  un- 
happy love.  This  rather  cooled  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  the 
great  disparity  of  rank  between  them  made  him  hesitate  to 
offer  her  his  hand ;  the  rigidity  of  the  principles  he  had 
always  heard  her  profess,  forbade  him  to  think  of  any  less 
honourable  proposal.  In  this  dilemma,  he  would  probably  have 
given  up  Madame  de  Montcs.son  altogether,  if  her  niece  had 
not  interfered.  Madame  de  Genlis  wished  to  serve  her  aunt ; 
she  also  entertained  the  ambitious  and  not  unnatural  desire 
of  being  connected  by  alliance  with  the  Orleans  family.  She 
accordingly  employed  all  her  tact  and  talent  to  seduce  the  old 
duke  into  the  projxwcd  marriage ;  ho  wavered  long,  but  her 
arts  finally  triumphed,  and  in  the  year  1773,  Madame  de 
Montesson  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  of  France. 

The  vexation  of  the  bdies  who  had  contributed  to  raise  her 
to  this  unexj)ccted  elevation  was  extreme.  They  had  not 
Husi)ected  Madame  de  Montesson  of  so  much  ambition  or 
principle,  nor  hid  they  thought  to  find  a  saperior  where  they 
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only  wished  for  an  equal  They,  however,  derived  some  cos. 
solation  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  king  acknowledged  hsf 
as  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  refused  her 
the  rank  and  titles  of  her  husband.  Madame  de  MontessoD. 
consequently,  abstained  from  going  to  court-  The  Count  of 
Guines  received  the  embassy  of  Berlin  for  his  share  in  tjje 
intrigue,  and  Madame  de  Genlis  owed  to  the  joint  efforts  d 
her  aunt  and  her  husband,  a  place  in  the  household  of  tk 
young  Duchess  of  Chartres  then  recently  married. 

^ladame  de  ^[ontcsson,  not  being  recognised  as  Ducbe^ 
of  (Orleans,  attempted  to  shine  by  her  talenta  She  gained  a 
iuifortunate  degree  of  notoriety  from  the  number  of  bad  plaj? 
she  wrote.  Tliey  were  admired  by  her  friends,  and  hissed  by 
the  public  :  this  ill  fortune  afforded  her,  however,  the  opp^f- 
tunity  of  acting  with  great  spirit  and  dignity.  She  «? 
advised  not  to  acknowledge  the  autliorship  of  the  nnsuccesfbl 
comedies,  and  thus  to  screen  herself  from  ridicule ;  but  she 
finnly  refused,  lest  some  other  jicrson  might  be  suspected. 
Madame  de  Montossi)n  might  be  a  bad  authoress,  but  she  ma 
a  very  clover  and  agreeable  woman  ;  she  sang  and  plajcd 
well,  and  even  in  her  old  age  excelled  in  flower-paintinz,  d 
which  si  10  has  left  some  ma.sterly  specimens.  She  undentood 
.^I'veral  sciences,  spoke  with  grace  and  elegance,  and  was  tt 
admirnble  actress  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  private  theatriok 
wore  licT  favourite  amusement  These  qualifications,  joined 
to  hii;li  rank,  great  wealth,  and  polished  manners,  caused  her 
liou.so  to  l»e  con.sidcred  one  of  the  most  pleasant  m  Piiris: 
even  though  the  guest .-<  were  sometimes  obliged  to  praise,  ani 
what  wns  more  clifticult,  to  listen  to  her  tedious,  heavy  come 
dies.  When  Voltaire  visited  I*aris  in  the  year  177S,  be 
solicit(»d  with  great  eagerness  the  favour  of  being  auUnitted 
t'>  om:  of  the  i)rivate  performances,  in  which  she  acted  with 
the  T)nkr»  of  Orh-ans.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  oW 
jMHit  shewed  his  gratitude  by  applauding  until  the  fall  of  th^ 
the  cnrtnin.  The  duke,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  \fife,  thn 
;ulvan«e  1  towartls  the  box  of  Voltaire  ;  who,  with  the  extnnie 
and  ludicrous  vivacity  which  characterised  him  even  in  oU 
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age,  knelt  down  to  receive  the  prince  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
lesson. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  died  in  1785.  Louis  XVI.,  somewhat 
ungraciously,  forbade  Madame  de  ^[ontesson  to  wear  deep 
mourning  for  her  husband.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
she  sfHint  the  time  of  her  widowhood.  ^Vheu  she  reappeared 
in  the  world,  it  was  to  signalise  herself  by  her  benevolence. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  the  year  1788,  she  converted  her 
hothouses  into  a«ylums  for  the  poor.  There  they  not  only 
received  a  shelter  from  the  intense  cold,  but  were  fed  and 
employed  at  her  expense.  It  Ls  said  that  this  generous  act 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  people,  and  enabled  ^ladame  de 
Montesson  t4)  ])as3  unscathed  through  the  evil  days  of  the 
French  Revolution* 

As  ambitious  as  her  aunt,  and  far  more  talented,  Madame 
de  Genlis  was,  in  the  mean  while,  laying  the  basis  of  her 
future  reputation.     She  had  excellent  opportunities  of  doing 
so  in  the  household  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Chartres,  with 
whom  slie  soon  became  as  great  a  favourite  as  her  husband 
was  with  the  Duke.     The  Duchess  of  Chartres,  though  virtu- 
ous, and  wholly  devoted  to  her  unworthy  husband,  was  also 
young,  Iteautiful,  and  fond  of  pleasure.     Almost  all  her  ladie^^ 
of  honour  were  handsome  and  witty  ;  they  ftirmed  a  very  g»^^ 
little  court,  much  frequenteil  by  foreigners  of  distinction,  and 
by  those  members  of  the  French  ari.stiicracy  who  preferred  the 
freedom  of  the  Taliiis- Royal  t4)  the  old  st4iteliness  of  Versailles. 
Tlie  Duchess  of  Cliartres,  in  thus  establishing  a  court  of  her 
t)wn,  only  aimed  at  anmsement ;  her  husband  entertained  far 
di>e)K.'r  views.     The  unbounded  indulgence  of  those  cxcessefl, 
which  had  left  their  indelible  traces  on  his  once  noble  and 
handsome  features,  had  not  erased  from  the  mind  of  the  young 
duke  the  hereditiry  tilent,  pride,  and  jealousy  of  his  race. 
He  was  disliked  by  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVL;  ha 
hate<l  them  in  retunu     If  his  errors  were  great,  ho  felt  they 
were  not  more  flagrant  than  those  of  the  king*8  brother,  the 
Count  of  Artois.     Yet  he  was  |»ointed  out,  almost  excliudvelj, 
to  public  scorn.    Disappointed  ambition  heightened  the  re- 
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sentment  of  wounded  pride.  Louis  XVI.,  with  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  refused  to  grant  the  Duke  of  Chartre^  tk 
high  posts  and  the  influence  which  he  claimed. 

The  elements  of  a  vast  opposition,  social  and  not  yet  politi- 
cal (for  the  government  was  still  absolute)  pervaded  the  whoJe 
«)f  society;  the  irritated  prince  gathered  them  within  E- 
grasp,  and  led  the  movement.  He  soon  became  the  model  d 
fashion  with  the  young  and  profligate  nobles;  the  wchdoi 
admired  liis  recklessness  and  daring;  the  court  feared  him: 
the  people,  flattered  by  his  courtesy,  remembered  the  traditiDO? 
wliieh  foretold  a  high  destiny  for  his  house  :  in  those  tn& 
tions  it  is  said  that  he  himself  had  a  8ux>crstttiou8  faisL 
Thoughtless  young  men  and  clever  women  became  the  chitf 
agents  of  his  ambitious  designs.  He  was  quickly  and  instiD^ 
tively  attracted  by  the  wit,  beauty,  and  supple  intriguiiu 
spirit  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  very  pointed  attenti«i» 
he  i»aid  her  gave  rise  to  some  rumours  unheeded  by  the 
guileless  Duchess  of  Chartres.  The  Count  of  Genlis  betnyed 
not  the  loast  jealousy.  In  the  year  1776,  the  Duke  d 
Ciiartrcs,  with  the  consent  of  his  'wife,  confided  to  Madame  <fc 
(Jcnlis  the  education  of  his  infant  daughters ;  and,  some  tine 
after\vards,  named  her  gouvfrneur  of  his  sons. 

Wliatovcr  may  have  been  the  errors  of  Madame  de  Geiilik 
or  the  nature  of  her  connexitm  with  the  fiither  of  the  childtcn 
whose  uistriu'tion  she  undertook,  she  at  least  educated  them 
as  few  French  princes  had  been  educated  since  the  time  d 
Fcnelon.  *'  She  made  them,"  said  an  eminent  historian,  "ik« 
l>rinccs,  but  men."  The  numerous  works  on  education  whicb 
she  composed  for  their  benefit  procured  her,  at  the  km 
time,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  reputation.  Buffon,  wk- 
affectionately  gave  her  the  name  of  "  daughter,"  onco  compaxvd 
her  style  to  that  of  Fenelon  ;  and,  alluding  to  the  moral  tone 
of  her  writings,  enthusiastically  styled  her  *'an  angd  d 
light ! "  The  education  which  Madame  de  Genlis  gave  to  hff 
pupils,  whilst  leaving  them  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  tber 
high  rank,  was  eminently  calculated  to  render  them  popular 
at  a  future  time.     This  was  done  intentionally.     The  dnlv 
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and  the  governess  needed  not  much  penetration  to  perceive 
the  increasing  jwwer  awarded  to  liberal  ideas.  A  signal 
instance  was  afforded  by  the  immense  influence  whic^  the 
American  War  of  Independence  exercised  towards  this  period 
over  public  opinion  in  France. 

iVll  the  latent  republican  tendencies  of  the  nation  burst 
forth  with  sudden  and  unexpected  energy.  The  83rmpathy 
with  the  insurgent  Americans  was  so  strong  and  universal  as 
to  alarm  the  king  and  queen ;  though  they  both  favoured  the 
American  cause.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
their  jK^rsonal  feelings  were  wholly  at  variance  with  their 
policy.  Joseph  IL,  the  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a 
refonning  and  philosophic  sovereign,  had,  however,  tact 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  ill  became  an  absolute  monarch, 
like  his  brother-in-law,  to  assist  and  countenance  republican 
insurgents.  He  was  sojourning  at  Versailles  at  the  time 
when  the  American  question  proved,  even  in  the  royal  palace, 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  every  conversation.  A  lady  asked 
his  o]>inion  on  the  subject :  **  I  must  decline  answering,'*  he 
n-plied :  "  my  business  is  to  be  a  n^yalist"  The  young 
Manjuis  of  La  Fayette,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  o]).served  not  the  same  caution.  He  8|M>ke,  at  the  circle 
of  the  (|ueen,  oi>enly  and  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the 
American  cause.  Marie  Antoinette  greatly  resented  his  indis- 
cTction.  She  instinctively  hated  a  war  waged  by  the  |>cople 
against  royalty. 

Young,  wealthy,  and  the  bearer  of  a  noble  name.  La  Fayette 
might  have  aspired  to  the  first  offices  of  the  court ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  these  vain  distinctions  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of 
a  foreign  war  in  favour  of  freedom  and  indci>endence.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family,  and  notwithstanding  the 
displeasure  of  government,  he  ojK'uly  declared  that  ho  at 
leaht  would  unite  his  standard  to  that  of  the  Americana.  A 
couidderable  number  of  the  young  French  nobles  shared  his 
ardour,  and  followed  him  across  the  Atlantic,  eager  to  shed 
t  heir  blt)od  in  the  cause  of  plebeian  liberty.  The  enthosiAsin 
which  snimstfed  the  whole  nation  at  this  epoch  would  now 
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appear  excessive  and  almost  incredible.  It  is  not,  howeva 
so  difficult  to  understand  it  on  reflection.  Imbued  as  tlie; 
wer^  with  republican  and  philosophic  doctrines,  the  Frend 
had  yet  no  politics  of  their  own.  Their  energies  were  wute 
away  in  the  unproductive  warfare  of  literature,  or  in  tu 
drawing-room  discussions.  Dreams,  aspirations  towards  th 
future,  brilliant  and  fruitless  theories,  were  the  only  re* 
occupation  of  daring  and  intelligent  men,  who  blushed  an 
munnured  at  the  cliildlsh  inactivity  to  which  .they  were  cub 
demned.  The  American  war,  by  cngrosidng  every  miod 
acted  as  a  temporary  palUative ;  but,  whilst  so  doing,  i 
fanned  the  internal  flame  which  then  consumed  the  ven 
heart  of  France.  The  freedom  denied  at  home  was  at  kis 
worshipped  abroad  :  every  token  of  admiration  for  Amena 
and  her  heroic  deliverers  was  an  indirect  but  enei|^ 
pn)tcst  against  the  enslaved  condition  of  France,  and  th* 
blind  neglect  of  her  rulers.  The  noble  La  Fayette  becuw 
the  hero  of  the  day  :  his  bust  was  seen  evenjrwhere ;  hii 
name  was  pronounced  by  all  with  respect  and  cnthusiasxzk 

The  extreme  popularity  of  the  young  and  chivalrous  nobb 
w^as  divided,  and  possessed,  perhaps,  even  in  a  greater  degne 
by  the  plain  Quaker,  Franklin.  When  the  American  piinta 
appeared  in  the  I'arisian  circles,  with  his  prim  Quaker  dress* 
\mpow(lcred  hair,  and  plain  round  hat,  the  contrast  his  solxi 
attire  oflcrod  to  the  rich  and  brilliant  costume  worn  by  bodi 
sexes  produced  an  extraordinary  impression  on  the  stiE 
frivolous  society  of  the  period.  The  Quaker  garb  hencefoiti 
Ixjcame  identified  with  primitive  virtue  and  republican  ant 
plicity.  The  quaintness  of  the  doctor's  manners ;  his  shrewd- 
ness, sagiicity,  and  good  sense  ;  the  calm  firmness  of  hii 
patriotism,  were  all  idealised  by  the  women ;  whose  (ft 
thusiasm  greatly  contributed  to  his  success.  Franklin  boR 
his  good  fortune  with  great  equanimity.  "  The  account  joa 
have  had  of  the  vogue  I  am  in  here,"  he  observes  in  one  <A 
his  letters  to  his  American  friends,  ''has  some  truth.  Fer 
haps  few  strangers  in  France  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
0  universally  popular.     I  hope  to  preserve,  while  I  stay,  tlH 
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regard  you  mention  ^f  the  French  ladies ;  for  their  society 
and  conversation,  when  I  have  time  to  enjoy  them,  are  ex- 
tremely agreeable.*'  He  is  still  more  explicit  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  : — "  The  clay  medallion  of  me  you  say  you  gave 
to  Mr  Hopkinson,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  France.  A 
variety  of  others  have  been  made  since  of  different  sizes,  some 
to  be  set  in  the  lid  of  snuff-boxes,  and  some  so  small  as  to  be 
worn  in  wxings ;  and  the  number  sold  is  incredible.  These, 
with  the  pictures,  busts,  and  prints,  (of  which  copies  upon 
copies  are  spread  everywhere,)  have  made  your  father's  face 
as  well  known  as  that  of  the  moon ;  so  that  he  durst  not  do 
anything  tliat  would  oblige  him  to  run  away,  as  his  phiz 
would  discover  him  wherever  he  should  venture  to  shew  it" 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  account  given  by  Franklin 
of  his  iK)puIarity.  Though  the  queen  scarcely  concealed  her 
astonishment  at  the  enthusiasm  he  excited,  the  Parisian  ladies 
gave  him  several  splendid  fetes,  at  which  all  the  (ilite  of 
French  society  assisted.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  the  most 
l)eautiful  among  the  three  hundred  women  present  crowned 
the  patriotic  d(»ctor  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  then  kissed  him 
on  either  cheek.  His  bust  was  not  only  seen  everywhere 
with  that  of  La  Fayette,  but,  even  at  the  exhibition  of  Sevres 
|M)rcelain,  which  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  medal- 
lions of  Franklin,  bearing  the  legend, 

"  Eripuit  ca'lo  fulmen 
Soeptruiuque  tyrttniiis," 

were  publicly  sold.  Everything  became  d  la  Franklin  and  d 
la  Washin^orL  The  celebrated  dancer,  Vestris,  who  styled 
himself,  in  his  Provencal  dialect,  U  diou  de  la  datue^  and  who 
o|>enly  declared  that  the  age  ha<i  only  produced  three  great 
men — Frederick,  Voltaire,  and  himself !— condescended  to 
assume  the  name  and  character  of  Waf^hington,  when  the 
rebellious  o|)era-<lancer8,  who  wore  then  (|uarrelling  with  their 
dirtctor,  formed  themselves  into  a  congresi  {tic)  at  the  hoase 
of  Mademoiselle  Guimard. 

Whilst  in  the  triumpli  of  America  France  already  hailed 
her  own  revolution,  she  bade  a  last  farewell  to  the  chiefs  of 
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the  old  sceptic  philosophy  and  the  new  democratic  t 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  who  died  in  the  spring  of  tl 
1778,  within  a  month  of  each  other. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  Voltaire  once  more  visited  Pa 
was  decided  that  he  should  not  be  received  at  court. 
Antoinette,  less  strictly  devout  than  her  husband,  n 
being  unable  to  behold  one  of  the  most  illostrions  mex 
age.  Voltaire  was  amply  compensated  for  this  slight 
court  by  the  extraordinary  honours  with  which 
everywhere  else  received.  He  no  sooner  appeared 
theatre  where  his  last  piece,  "  Irene,"  was  acted,  tl 
whole  audience  rose  and  greeted  him  with  long  and  i 
astic  acclamations.  When  the  tragedy  was  over,  the  i 
bust  was  discovered  on  the  stage,  and  crowned  with 
amidst  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  Few  men  ever 
more  passionate  love  of  renown  than  Voltaire,  and  £ 
their  desire  so  entirely  fulfilled.  Overpowered  with  e 
he  rose  at  length,  on  trembling  limbs,  and  prepared  to 
His  countenance  was  wasted  and  pale,  but  his  fine  dai 
now  filled  with  tears,  had  preserved  all  their  former  i 
and  brilliancy.  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  moi 
and  beautiful  women,  crowded  around  him  as  he  left  1 
and  literally  bore  him  down  to  his  carriage.  "  Do  yo 
want  to  kill  me  with  joy  1  **  he  exclaimed,  addressini 
who  surrounded  him.  He  was  led  home  by  an  enth 
crowd,  bearing  lighted  torches,  so  that  all  might  beho 
more  the  idol  of  France.  The  streets  resounded  with 
of  triumph  as  the  poet  passed  by. 

A  few  weeks  after  receiving  these  memorable  honon 
taire  died,  on  the  30th  of  May  1778.  The  clergy  ref 
bury  him  ;  and,  wliilst  his  name  was  on  ©very  lip,  the 
ment  forbade  his  death  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  j 
— a  strange  instance  of  the  wilful  blindness  of  those  bj 
France  was  then  ruled. 

A  month  after  the  death  of  Voltaire  occarred  that  ol 
.    No  lofty  and  dazzling  triumph  awaited  the  obsc 
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of  the  apo8tl«5  of  democracy.  Surrounded  by  the  few  frienda 
whom  ^lis  misanthropic  temper  had  not  yet  wholly  estranged, 
he  felt  the  hand  of  death  stealing  upon  him  at  the  close  of  a 
lovely  summer  8  day.  **  Let  me  behold  once  more  that  glori- 
ous setting  sun/'  was  his  last  request ;  and  with  his  dying 
glance  turned  towards  the  western  horizon,  he  passed  away 
from  life,  his  last  look  greeted  by  those  pure  harmonies  of 
creation  in  which  alone  his  feverish  and  troubled  spirit  had 
ever  found  repose. 

Though  llousseau*s  death  produced  no  visible  sensation  in 
French  s^Kriety,  he  left  behind  him  a  spirit  far  more  potent 
than  that  of  Voltaire.  To  destroy  creed  had  been  Voltaire's 
chosen  mission :  to  create  a  new  society  was  that  of  Rousseau. 
<>n  these  two  principles  rested  the  whole  theory  of  the  French 
Revolution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UNPOPULARITY   OP   MARIE  ANTOINETTE FAVOUBS    BBEVTS! 

MADAME   DE   POLIGNAC— HER  SOCIETY ILL  FEELING  I 

rVVEEN  MADAME  DE  GENUS  AND  TUB  QCJEEX. 

The  American  war,  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to  Paris,  his  triam] 
and  death,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  public  opinioD.  Wh 
America  was  entirely  free,  and  when  peace  had  been  condiid 
with  England,  this  impulse  was  strongly  felt.  The  attentii 
of  all  then  reverted  to  tlio  internal  state  of  France ;  wiiii 
had,  in  the  meantime,  grown  extremely  critical. 

Louis  XVI.  Wtis  sincere  and  honest:  be  really  intended) 
fulfil  the  hopes  excited  by  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  bi 
those  hopes  were  so  extravagant,  they  implied  so  complete 
change  in  every  existing  institution,  that  he  soon  consideR 
tho  task  of  radical  reform  beyond  his  power.  He  sought,  ho* 
ever,  to  remedy  desperate  evils  with  temporary  palliatiTW 
Tdiilst  the  nation,  irritated  against  the  old  abuses^  daL' 
manifested  a  more  impatient  and  uncontrollable  spirit.  WiA 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  joy  it  hud  excited  w 
still  at  its  ]i eight,  there  lurked  through  all  this  enthanasm 
secret  feeling  of  discontent  In  almost  all  the  towns  « 
France,  serious  riots,  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  oon 
broke  forth.  Seditions  and  violent  placanls,  urging  the  peopl 
to  revolt,  were  every  morning  torn  from  the  walls  by  tk 
watchful  police.  Severe  measures  were  taken  to  repress  tki 
revolt :  a  few  men  were  hanged  ;  the  i>coplc  subiudcd  OB0 
more  into  their  sullen  silence,  and  the  whole  of  this  plebtfH 
affair  soon  sank  into  oblivion. 

With  the  choice  of  his  ministers  arose  the  first  embonW 
ment  of  Louis  X\'I.  Tlie  power  of  D* Aiguillon  fell,  of  coniK 
with  Madame  du  Barry.     Tho  young  queen,  ][)os8es8ed  as  j^ 
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of  no  influence,  vainly  sought  to  reinstate  ClioiseuL  Her 
husband  would  not  hear  of  the  favourite  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. In  this  dilemma,  the  young  monarch  consulted  hia 
aunts,  Mesdames.  The  fate  of  France  then  hung  on  the 
caprice  of  four  women,  who  had  never  been  allowed  the  least 
political  t>ower,  and  whose  principles  were  directed  by  the 
liking  or  aversion  they  had  conceived  for  the  ministers,  whom 
the  whim  of  their  father  s  mistresses  successively  raised  to 
office.  They  hesitated  for  some  time  between  two  ex-minis- 
ters, ^fachault  and  Maurepas.  Machault,  severe  and  honest, 
had  made  numerous  enemies  at  court ;  Maurepas,  a  gay  and 
brilliant  courtier,  had  been  disgraced  for  composing  a  satirical 
song  against  Madame  de  Pompadour  ;  Mesdames  decided  in 
his  favour.  The  frivolous  old  man,  to  whom  ago  could  not 
impart  its  wisdom  or  even  its  gravity,  was  once  more  called 
to  i>ower.  Tiie  king  also  sought  the  assistance  of  Malesherbes 
and  Turgot,  both  members  of  the  philosophic  party.  They 
were  talented  and  zealous,  but  too  intolerant  and  exclusive. 
Their  attempts  at  premature  reform  only  raised  them  a  host 
of  enemies  ;  and  the  men  who  sought  no  less  than  to  regene- 
rate a  whole  naticm,  fell  before  paltry  court  intriguers.  Thia 
philosophic  power  was,  nevertheless,  a  step  taken  in  the  right 
direction,  since  it  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  public 
opinion.  The  reforming  ministers  employed  pamphleteers  to 
ez])ose  and  defend  their  opinions,  and  adopted  other  indirect 
methods  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  current  of  general  feeling 
lay  in  their  fcivbur.  The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  miius- 
t^rial  measures  also  occasioned  very  im)M)rtant>'  debates  in 
8<»ciety.  Necker,  seconded  by  his  wife,  acted  a  leatling  part 
in  those  discussions  ;  for  serious  dissensions  divided  even  the 
philosophic  jwrty.  Necker  early  opiM)sed  the  plans  of  Turgot ; 
a  circumstance  which  obtained  him  the  favour  of  those  nobles 
whom  the  severity  of  Tuigot's  principles  had  alienated  The 
women,  according  to  their  custom,  took  an  active  bhare  in  this 
controversy,  discussed  iK)liti.-al  economy  at  their  toilet,  and 
dogmatically  established  the  supreuuicy  of  whatever  opinions 
they  chose  to  favour. 
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Marie  Antoinette  also  interfered  in  these  important  matter, 
but  not  with  much  judgment  or  success.  Her  sympatMesfi 
Choiseul  first  led  her  to  favour  the  reformers ;  she  was,  Iw"- 
ever,  soon  disgusted  with  their  severity.  The  partisans  of  tk 
old  system  of  government,  who  accused  her  of  indndng  te 
husband  to  confide  too  exclusively  to  the  economists,  um 
her  to  unite  herself  to  Maurepas,  in  order  to  overthrow  Targot 
She  did  so,  and  effected  her  object :  for  ok^ady  had  ^ 
gained  over  her  weak  husband  that  fatal  power  whidi  is 
linked  with  almost  every  error  in  the  history  of  his  reign. 

For  a  long  time  the  dazzling  beauty  and  winning  grace  o» 
Marie  Antoinette  had  remained  powerless  over  the  **Alm  asi 
phlegmatic  Louis  XVI.  He  allowed  her  no  influence  whit 
ever  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Mesdomes,  it  is  sul 
had  prejudiced  him  against  his  wife, — the  pledge  of  the 
hated  Austrian  alliance.  The  young  monarch,  like  them, 
instinctively  distrusted  Marie  Antoinette.  He  knew  so  vdl 
her  passionate  attachment  for  the  house  of  Austria,  that, 
whenever  any  afiiiir  relative  to  it  had  to  be  transacted,  he 
anxiously  recommended  his  ministers  not  to  mention  th« 
matter  to  the  queen.  However  great  her  power  may  haw 
been  subsequently,  it  is  certain  that  she  could  never  ezerdsc 
it  either  in  favour  of  Choiseul  or  of  her  Austrian  relatives 
When  the  native  coldness  of  Louis  XVI.  had  been  once  sub- 
dued, he  granted,  however,  considerable  influence  to  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife.  After  she  had  given  heirs  to  the  throne,  tht 
([uecn  thought  herself  justified  in  interfering  with  political 
matters  more  openly  than  she  had  done  till  then.  From  the 
moment  that  this  was  perceived  to  be  the  case,  her  popularity 
rapidly  declined.  It  was  still  at  its  height,  when  her  brother, 
Joseph  II.,  visited  France,  in  the  year  1777.  They  went 
together  one  night  to  the  opera,  and  entered  the  theatre  ai 
the  actors,  who  iwrformed  Gluck's  "  Iphig6niay*'  were  Mi^ng 
the  chorus — 

"  Chan  tons,  cclcbrons  notro  reine,'*  &c. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  appeared  in  her  box  the  whole 
house    seized    the   apropos,    and    cnthuaiaatically    repealed 
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**  Chantons,   celebrona    notre    reine/*   <fec      Overcome    with 

:      emotion,  the  young  queen  bowed  her  head  between  her  hands 

and  burst  into  tears.     Linked,  as  her  name   is  now  with 

*     scarcely-paralleled  misfortunes  most  heroically  endured,  it  is 

t     difficult  to  conceive  how  Marie  Antoinette  could  draw  down 

J     on  herself  the  deep  hatred  which  grew  in  silent  strength  with 

r     ever}'  year  of  her  unhappy  reign,  suddenly  broke  forth  at  the 

Rcvolutiivn,  and  ultimately  led  her  to  the  scaffold.     Minute 

and  almost  trifling  causes  produced  this  result 

The  qualities  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  of  those  which 
misfortune  calls  forth,  but  which  seldom  shine  in  prosperity. 
Fickle  and  wilful  in  everything,  she  capriciously  favoured  or 
opiK)sc(l  ministers.  Whilst  the  reformers  were  in  fashion, 
they  had  her  support  ;  she  withdrew  it  when  they  had  lost  the 
approbation  of  the  frivolous  coteries  who  guided  her  opiniona 
This  conduct,  with  a  recklessness  dangerous  even  in  a 
queen,  and  a  slight  tendency  to  satire,  added  to  the  number 
of  her  enoinies.  Annoyed  at  the  rigid  punctiliousness  of  her 
\iu\y  of  honour,  Mailame  de  Noailles,  she  petulantly  named 
her  **  Ma4lame  TEticiuette."  The  great  and  powerful  fiimily 
of  tlie  offended  lady  deeply  resented  this  affront,  and  en- 
tered into  a  secret,  and  finally  an  open,  opposition  against 
tlie  queen.  Unfortunately  for  his  wife,  the  graver  LouLs  XVI. 
did  not  check  her  imprudent  vivacity,  and  allowed  her  to 
induli^e,  without  restraint,  in  all  the  gaieties  of  the  court 
Whilst  the  queen  compromised  the  old  stateliness  of  royalty 
by  too  great  though  innocent  freedom^  Louis  was  absorbed  in 
his  favourite  geography,  or  studying  smith- work  with  a  lock- 
smith named  Gamain ;  who  assumed  with  him  the  tone  and 
all  the  authority  of  a  master.  **  The  king,*'  said  Gamain, 
many  years  afterwards,  "  was  good,  forbearing,  timid,  inqiusi- 
tive.  and  addicted  to  sleep.  He  was  fond  of  lockmaking  to 
excess ;  and  he  concealed  himself  from  the  queen  and  the 
court  to  file  and  forge  with  me.  In  order  to  convey  his  anvil 
and  my  own  backwards  and  forwarda,  we  were  obliged  to  use 
a  thousand  stratagems.'* 

IWaidcs  the  influential  Noailles,  the  qaeen  estranged  the 
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severe  religious  party,  headed  by  the  Princess  of  Maxac. 
governess  of  Louis  XVI.*s  two  sisters.     This  lady,  offended  s 
the  ridicule  with  which  Marie  Antoiuette,  whilst  yet  diapia- 
ess,  had  spoken  of  the  austere  education  she  gave  her  p^ 
dwelt,  in  her  turn,  with  some  asperity  on  the  levity  of  tk 
young  Austrian  princess ;  who  found  censors  still  more  sent 
in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family.     Mesdanies,  though  gooi 
and  amiable  women,  never  liked  their   niece.     She  was  a 
Austrian,  and  she  favoured  Choiseiil,   whom  they  detesUd 
They  deplored  her  frivolousness,  her  prodigality,  and  espedaHj 
lier  influence  over  her  husband  ;  wliich  had  superseded  tha 
own.     They  sought  not  to  injure  her,  but  their  ill-repKSE« 
blame  swelled  the  voice  of  general  murmur.      Her  brother-in- 
law,  ^lonsieur,  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,)  and  his  wife,  Mfr 
dame,  proved  more  active  and  formidable  opponentBb    TIkJ" 
envied  the  queen,  and  headed  a  sort  of  secret  court  oppoaitioft 
against  her  and  Louis  XVL     The  Duke  of  Charties  was  htf 
professed  enemy  :  he  hated  her ;  for  to  her  and  her  infineDtf 
he  ascnbed  all  the  mortifications  his  ambition  and  pride  hiA 
endured. 

However  uninteresting  these  trifling  court  matters  nuj 
justly  seem  at  the  present  epoch,  they  then  possessed  a  rtA 
degree  of  imi)ortance.  The  w^ounded  pride  of  Madame  d« 
Noailles,  the  discontent  of  Madame  de  Marsan  and  Mesdaiuei» 
the  envy  of  Monsieur,  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Chartro, 
considerably  influenced  public  opinion  with  regard  to  Maia 
Antoinette  ;  and  that  hatred  which  the  i>cople  were  gradainj 
taught  to  fed  for  her  very  name,  hastened  the  RevolutioB, 
and  precipitated  the  fall  of  monarchy.  Each  frivolous  actido. 
light  word,  or  look  of  scornful  pride,— each  feeling  of  enmity 
she  had  ever  raised, — bi^re  their  fruit  in  time  for  the  haplesa 
queen.  Evilly  dis[M)sed,  however,  as  were  her  cnemiea^  she 
could  only  blame  her  oami  imprudence  if  their  calumnies  took 
effect.  Few  women,  so  critically  placed  as  she  was,  sacrificed 
less  than  ALirie  Antoinette  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  France 
was  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  tempered,  as  a  courtier  ouce 
observed,  by  songs  and  e^iigrams :    in  other  words,  by  the 
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power  of  public  opinion.      If  the  queen  had  secured  this 

'  mighty  auxiliary  on  her  side,  she  might  well  have  braved  her 

■  antagonists  ;  butj  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  innocence  and 
'  sovereign  power,  she  recklessly  allowed  them  to  enlist  every 
f  class  of  society  against  her  and  her  name.  It  was  for  the 
'*  sake  of  conciliating  a  few  individuals,  and  often  a  female 
*■  favourite,  that  Marie  Antoinette  thus  estranged  influential 
•  masses.     She  carried  friendship  to  the  height  of  a  passion. 

■  Her  love  for  the  king,  though  sincere  and  devoted,  could 
'  not  absorb  all  her  affections.     The  contrast  between   Louis 

XVI.  and  his  beautiful  wife  suggested  many  uncharitable 
thouglits  to  their  courtiers.  Calumny  successively  attributed 
to  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  and  the  Coimt 
of  Fersen,  a  share  in  the  favour  of  the  queen.  No  proofs  of 
her  alleged  errors  have  ever  been  produced.  Her  favourite 
attendant,  Madame  Campan,  when  pressed  on  this  subject, 
many  years  after  the  death  of  her  royal  mistress,  confessed 
that  Marie  Antoinette  had  indeed  once  experienced  a  deep 
and  unhappy  attachment,  but  averred  with  solemn  energy 
that  this  involuntary  feeling  had  ever  remained  pure  and 
unsullied.  The  restraints  which  duty  and  self-respect  thus 
im|M)sed  ujwn  her  feelings,  rendered  the  queen  more  unre- 
8cr\'cd  in  the  manifestations  of  her  friendship.  Mailame  do 
^riiilI6,  the  Princess  of  Lamballe,  and  Madame  de  Polignac 
Buccecssively  attracted  her  notice.  Tlicy  were  all  three  gentle 
and  beautiful  women,  but  the  affection  she  felt  for  them 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  iK)pularity  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Madame  de  Polignac  was  disinterested,  and  really  loved  the 
(lutcn  for  her  o^-n  siike  ;  but  she  was  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  needy,  gra.sping,  and  ambitious  relatives,  who  s(>ccu]ated 
in  a  shameful  manner  on  the  friendship  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Titles,  pensions,  favours,  and  lucrative  postj»,  were  showered 
down  on  the  happy  favourite  «ind  htr  friends.  Her  sister-in- 
law,  the  Countess  l)iana  of  Polignac,  an  ugly,  overbearing 
woman,  generally  detested,  was  said  to  rule  her  completely  ; 
to  instruct  her  every  morning  concerning  her  behaviour  with 
the  queen,  and  to  give  her  a  liist  of  the  favours  to  be  askad  in 
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the  course  of  the  day.  So  insolent  did  this  Connteas  Diis 
become,  that  even  the  gentle  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  whom  ^ 
was  lady  of  honour,  could  not  endure  her  tyranny ;  ani  a 
order  to  escape  from  her,  took  refuge  at  Saint-Cyr.  It  w 
only  on  the  jxirsonal  intercession  of  Lools  XVL,  who  AutL 
all  his  wife*s  weakness  for  the  Polignacs,  that  harmonj  n* 
restored  between  Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  imperioosattoi- 
ant. 

The  lucrative  favours  bestowed  on  the  Princess  of  ta- 
balle,  and  especially  on  ^ladame  de  Polignac  and  her  fiinJE. 
caused  much  jealousy  at  court  The  proud  and  powefi 
Noailles  looked  down  with  haughty  disjileasure  on  their  np- 
start  rivals.  The  political  power  which  Marie  AntoinetK 
granted  to  the  Tolignacs  was  viewed  with  equal  disfa\'oar  h 
all  those  who  could  not  hope  to  share  in  it  If  she  mkd  tk 
king,  the  Polignacs  ruled  her.  Necker,  in  the  account  k 
Rubseciuently  gave  of  his  second  ministry,  complained  tbtf 
the  measures  he  proposed  to  the  king  had  to  be  submitted  tc* 
the  queen,  the  princes,  Mailame  de  Polignac,  her  friends^  uA 
even  to  !Marie  Antoinette's  fcmmo  de  chambre,  Mtt^'ne 
Cami)an,  before  they  could  be  carried  into  effect  Mabe 
Antoinette  was,  however,  friendly  to  Necker.  She  sought  to 
l)revont  him  from  resigning  in  1781  ;  but  it  was  by  emplojins 
personal  entreaty,  and  not  by  obtaining  for  hiin  the  post  ht 
had  asked,  and  which  his  services  certainly  deserved.  Whea 
Necker  liiid  re^^igned  his  authority,  the  queen  desired  to  haw 
a  private  interview  with  him,  for  the  puq)ose  of  inducing  him 
to  remain  in  ottlce.  A  crowd  of  distinguished  persons  waited 
at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  in  order  to  learn  the  result  oC 
her  interference.  She  soon  came  forth,  with  a  sad  and 
troubled  countenance  :  **  He  refuses  absolutely  ! "  she  saiii 
with  a  sigh.  Xeckers  resignation — the  work  of  Maurepu^ 
wa,s  indeed  considered  in  the  light  of  a  public  calanutv. 
Marie  Antoinette — olTendcd  perhaps  at  n(»t  having  conqaatd 
the  resolve  of  the  austere  Genevcse,  and  probably  influenced 
by  her  friends — capriciously  withdrew  her  favour  from  Necker, 

i  strenuously  opposed  his  recall  at  a  Liter  period. 
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A  vague  consciousness  of  her  failing  popularity,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  social  power  which  women  then  possessed, 
and  the  wish  of  sharing  in  this  influence,  induced  ^(arie 
Antoinette  to  open  to  her  friends  the  drawing-room  of  Madame 
de  Polignac,  to  whom  she  had  given  an  apartment  in  the 
palace  of  Versaillea  **  Here,"  she  often  observed  with  a 
smile,  **  I  am  no  longer  the  queen  :  I  am  myselt"  She 
wished  for  the  (Ktwer  thus  exercised  to  be  exclusively  the 
power  of  the  woman.  But,  Ix^autiful  and  attractive  as  she 
wa8,  Marie  Antoinette  acted  imprudently  in  thus  casting 
away  the  pretitige  of  rank.  She  was  not  sufficiently  brilliant 
or  witty  to  rival  the  women  who  presided  over  the  societies 
of  the  day  ;  unless,  indeed,  she  oi>ened,  like  them,  the  saloon 
of  her  friend  to  the  men  :  without  whom  those  societies  would, 
after  all,  have  been  iiii^ipid  She  did  not  do  so ;  and,  though 
honoured  with  the  royal  presence,  the  society  of  Madame  do 
Polignac  was  accordingly  considered  most  unentertaining. 
The  queen  possesse<l  little  conversational  talent ;  her  quiet 
friend  had  none — **  For,**  as  the  envious  courtiers  never  failed, 
indeed,  to  remark,  **  the  royal  favourites  were  all  common- 
place wcmien."*  Tiiis  was  tnie ;  and  it  confirmed  the  re|>ort 
that,  notwithstanding  a  few  hAi>py  repartees,  Marie  Antoinette 
wan  not  herself  very  clever  ot  intellectual  She  disliked 
iKrious  conversation,  and  excluded  it  wherever  she  apix^ared. 
The  eighteenth  century  never  produced  a  less  literary  coterie 
tiian  that  over  which  she  presided.  The  agreeable  Madame 
de  RoufHcrs,  wishing  to  excuse  herself  from  complying  with  a 
rc<iuest  adtircssed  to  her  by  Madame  de  Polignac,  did  so  in  a 
|K>lite  letter,  mingled  with  ]M>etry.  Ma(Lime  de  Polignac 
shewed  the  verses  to  her  friends,  who  criticised  them  very 
bitterly.  Their  remarks  being  n*|)eated  to  Ma^lame  de 
l^iutilers,  she  replieii,  with  a  smile,  '*  1  regret  that  they  find 
the  veracH  so  bad,  fur  tlie  Kike  of  poor  liacine ;  for  they  are 
by  him,  and  not  by  me.'*  Suix*rficial  wits,  like  lli^-arol,  were 
n-ceived  at  the  soihn^s  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  in  order  to 
hupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  ladies.  When  the  queon  gave 
a  C4incert,  Gluck  came  to  accouq)any  her  iiDgiug.     The  old 
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Duchess  of  Grammont — favoured  on  account  of  her  brother, 
Choiseul — the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Count  of  Vaudreuil, 
Rivarol,  and  the  friends  of  the  Polignac  family,  were  amongst 
the  few  members  of  this  society ;  which,  with  little  of  the 
wit  of  coteries,  had  their  worst  fault — ezdusioa 

The  courtiers  whom  Marie  Antoinette  refused  to  admit 
became  so  many  covert  enemies.  They  spoke  with  great 
bitterness  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct  in  thus  mingling 
with  untitled  literary  men,  and  in  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  mere  artist  like  Gluck.  They  said,  and  not  unjustly, 
that  the  evenings  which  Marie  Antoinette  devoted  to  her 
private  amusements  were  abstracted  from  the  court  Con- 
stituted as  French  society  then  was,  this  was  a  serious  objec- 
tion— one  which,  had  she  not  been  so  imprudent,  would  have 
had  weight  with  Marie  Antoinette.  What,  indeed,  without 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  were  all  the  fetes,  pomps,  pleasures, 
and  boasted  glories  of  Versailles?  When  Marie  Lecsinska 
adopted,  tlirough  extreme  devotion,  a  course  somewhat  similai; 
her  absence  from  the  court  was  not  felt  She  was  queen  in 
name  only ;  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  all  the  reality  and 
homage  of  queenly  power.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  king  loved  no  other  woman;  she 
reigned  alone  over  the  court ;  and  when  she  abandoned  it,  to 
seek  the  quiet  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  the 
courtiers  thought  themselves  justified  in  filling  the  palace 
mth  upbraiding  murmurs.  It  was,  indeed,  folly  in  the  queen 
to  think  that  she  could  unite  all  the  power  and  splendour  of 
rank  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  privacy.  The  discontent  d 
the  noblesse  soon  reached  the  middle  and  inferior  dasseSy 
between  whom  and  the  upper  ranks  there  now  existed  a  much 
more  rapid  communication  than  of  yore.  Although  beycmd 
the  precincts  of  the  court  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Polignac 
could  inspire  no  personal  jealousy,  a  deep  feeling  of  irritatioa 
was  nevertheless  created  by  the  immense  sums  she  was  sup- 
posed to  draw  from  the  state.  The  favourites  of  kings  had 
seldom  been  popular  in  France;  but  those  of  queens  had 
always  been  odious. 
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Besides  the  courtiers  and  the  people,  lilarie  Antoinette  also 
alienated  a  numerous  and  powerful  class — the  artists  and 
literary  men,  whom  she  neglected  to  patronise.  She  read 
little,  and  only  light  literature.  She,  whose  part  in  history 
was  to  be  so  dark  and  tragic,  never  perused  those  historical 
narratives  whence  she  might,  perchance,  have  derived  a  few 
useful  lessons.  Marie  Antoinette  has  very  erroneously  been 
represented  as  a  learned  and  accomplished  princess.  She 
frankly  confessed  to  Madame  Campan  that  she  had  never 
understood  one  word  of  the  Latin  harangues  she  uttered  in 
Vienna,  and  had  not  even  touched  the  beautiful  drawings 
said  by  Maria  Theresa  to  be  the  production  of  her  favourite 
daughter.  The  courtiers  were  somewhat  mortified  at  the 
queen's  evident  ignorance,  which  all  her  tact  and  grace  could 
not  disguise.  When  she  acted  in  private  theatricals  with  her 
brothers-in-law  and  their  wives,  many  of  the  8]>ectators  ob- 
served, loud  enough  to  be  heard,  that  the  acting  was  royally 
bad,  (royalement  mal  joud.)  The  queen  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate with  regard  to  those  pieces  which  were  acted  before 
her,  and  first  produced  by  her  command.  In  spite  of  her 
patronage — perhai)s  because  they  were  patronised  by  her — 
they  almost  always  fell  before  the  Parisian  audicncca  She 
was  veiy  keenly  alive  to  the  slight  thus  put  upon  her 
taste,  and  which  probably  arose  from  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment ;  for  if  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  been  blamed 
f«)r  doing  so  little  in  favour  of  iiterative,  it  was  neverthe- 
less acknowledged  that  infinitely  less  was  done  by  Marie 
Antoinette. 

The  Polignacs,  though  as  indifferent  as  their  mistress  to 
such  subjects,  once  chose,  however,  to  patronise  an  author  and 
A  comedy  :  the  author  was  the  unprincipled  Beaumarchais — 
the  comedy,  the  cynical  production  known  as  the  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  m  itself  the  herald  of  a  revolution.  It  was  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  times,  that  this  play,  which  attacked 
society  and  government  with  an  immoral  degree  of  levity, 
and  yet  with  much  tnith  and  power,  should  have  been 
patnmised  by  the  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette.     The  censors, 
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h««vuig  prohibited  it  from  being  acted,  Beanmarchais  read  the 
pict.^  to  a  circle  of  influential  friends,  by  whom  it  was  pro. 
lAOUUcod  admirable.  Every  one  accordingly  wished  to  hear 
it,  and  every  one,  thanks  to  the  author^s  complaisance,  had 
heard  it  ere  long.  Nothing  but  the  prohibited  comedy  was 
spoken  of  throughout  all  Paris.  The  circle  of  Madame  de 
Polignac  was  in  raptures  with  "Figaro,"  and  incessantly 
taazed  the  king  to  grant  the  permission  for  having  it  per- 
formed. Louis,  who  had  heard  it  in  private,  refused,  and 
sent  a  lettre  de  cachet,  forbidding  even  the  private  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy,  at  the  moment  it  was  going  to  take 
place  before  an  eager  and  fashionable  circle.  This  prohibition 
excited  the  most  vehement  indignation.  The  king  was  styled 
tyrant  and  oppressor  by  the  very  courtiers  whose  reactionary 
feelings  afterwards  caused  his  ruin.  Beanmarchais  exclidmed 
in  his  anger,  "  The  piece  shall  be  acted,  even  though  it  should 
be  in  the  very  choir  of  Notre  Dame  !"  He  consented,  how- 
ever, to  soften  down  a  few  passages ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Vaudreuils  and  the  Polignacs,  succeeded  in  wringing  the  long- 
wished-for  permission  from  the  king.  "Figaro"  obtained 
almost  unexampled  success ;  and  the  seventy-second  perfonh 
ance  was  as  crowded  as  the  first.  The  court  did  not  dare  to 
suspend  the  representations  of  the  comedy,  bat  onwisely 
imprisoned  the  author ! 

The  permission  of  acting  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro "  had 
been  so  reluctantly  granted,  that  no  one  thanked  the  Polig- 
nacs for  their  share  in  obtaining  it  The  queen,  though  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  aflfair,  was  blamed  by  those  who 
feared  the  effect  of  the  profligate  comedy.  Whatever  occurred, 
ill  fortune  attended  her  still.  Even  the  encouragement  which 
she  gave  to  music  and  her  countryman  Gluck  was  productive 
.  of  a  strife  memorable  in  the  annals  of  French  society.  Thong^ 
the  genius  of  Gluck  was  recognised,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
queen  promptly  brought  forward,  as  his  rival,  the  Italian 
PiccinL  Two  inimical  factions  henceforth  divided  the  towa 
In  the  streets,  in  coffee-houses,  private  dwellings,  and  aca- 
demies, the  important  point  was  warmly  discussed.     "An 
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you  a  Glackist  or  a  Picdnist?'*  was  now  a  question  univer- 
sally addressed ;  and,  according  as  the  answer  might  be, 
friendships  were  confirmed  or  angrily  dissolved.  The  quarrels 
of  the  Jansenists  and  the  Molinists,  or  even  those  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  devotees,  had  never  possessed  so  much 
importance,  or  been  marked  with  half  the  acrimony  now 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  gentlest  of  all  arts. 

Oluck  and  music  were  the  only  objects  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
encouragement  She  neglected  painters  and  their  productions, 
though  both  were  patronised  by  several  of  the  Parisian  ladies. 
Madame  de  GenUs,  in  particular,  was  always  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  most  talented  artists  of  the  day.  Between  this 
lady  and  the  queen  there  unfortunately  existed  a  very  bitter 
animosity.  In  general,  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  like  the 
women  of  her  time,  and  was  not  liked  by  them.  When  she 
gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  (the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,)  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres,  on  paying  her  the  customaiy  visit, 
besought  her  majesty  to  accept  the  excuses  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  was  too  ill  to  appear.  Marie  Antomette  haughtily 
replied  tliat,  although  the  celebrity  of  Madame  de  Qenlis 
Blight  cause  her  absence  from  court  to  be  noticed,  her  rank 
did  not  authorise  her  to  send  in  excuses.  Madame  de  Qenlis 
had  already  been  slighted  by  the  queen,  who  disliked  her 
character,  and  cared  little  for  her  writings ;  wounded  to  the 
quick  by  this  last  affront,  she  criticised  with  some  acrimony 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  queen  spoke 
with  equal  asperity  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  conduct  and  lite- 
rary productions.  Courtiers  embittered  the  quarrel  Those 
who  wished  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  the  queen  dis- 
covered that  they  could  do  so  by  turning  Madame  de  Qenlis 
into  ridicule ;  whilst  others,  equally  uncharitable,  immediately 
repeated  to  the  authoress  all  the  keen  epigrams  and  satirical 
remarks  uttered,  at  her  expense,  in  the  apartment  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  This  treatment  was  greatly  resented  by  Madame 
de  Qenlis,  who  was  easily  irritated,  and  not  so  easily  appeased. 
She  disagreed  with  the  rigid  Madame  Necker,  and  kept  up 
a  vehement  quifrd  with  her  impassioned  daughter;   abe 
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wrangled  for  a  long  time  with  the  aristocratie  party,  and 
ultimately  fell  out  with  the  revolutionists.  The  philosopherf 
she  held  in  utter  detestation,  since  the  Academy,  instead  d 
bestowing  the  Montyon  prize  on  one  of  her  works,  gaie  it 
to  Madame  d'Epinay's  "  Conyersations  d'Emilie."  The  oU 
Duchess  of  Qrammont,  whose  temper  was  probably  soured 
by  disappointed  ambition,  confessed  herself  delighted  at  this 
result,  and  declared — ''  That  she  hoped  Madame  de  Genlis 
would  either  die  of  spite,  which  would  be  a  highly  fortuutc 
event,  or  that,  if  slic  survived  her  disgrace,  she  would  at  least 
write  a  good  satire  against  the  philosophers,  which  would 
prove  almost  as  amusing." 

Though  ^ladamc  de  Genlis  was  not  generaUy  liked,  ha 
[>osition  and  tiUcnts  gave  her  great  influence.  It  woold  hsTe 
been  politic  even  for  the  queen  of  France  to  have  secured  hef 
g(jod-will :  an  easy  task,  when  a  look  and  a  smile  firom  Miiie 
Antoinette  were  counted  high  favours  !  But  the  queen  would 
not  stoop  to  conciliation.  She  preferred  braving  the  mort 
influential  women  of  the  day  to  the  higher  triumph  of  sab- 
duing  them  by  grace  and  gentleness.  The  austere  and  vir- 
tuous Madame  Necker  did  not  stand  higher  in  her  favour 
than  the  pliant  ^ladamo  de  Genlis.  Louis  XVL  shared  her 
feelings :  he  accused  Necker  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife,  ^*  who  wanted  to  make  of  France  a 
quarrelsome  republic  like  her  own  Geneva."  This  was  a 
general  inipros.sion.  Some  of  the  caricatures  of  the  day 
represented  Necker  sitting  at  his  dinner,  whilst  his  wife 
stix'td  by  him,  on  account  of  her  infirmity,  and  read  him 
a  moral  treatise.  liludame  Necker  was  far  too  prudent 
to  display  the  open  animosity  of  Madame  de  Geidia,  but 
Hhe  blamed  the  frivolousness  and  imprudence  of  the  queea 
in  language  which,  though  covertly  expressed,  was  lar  more 
effective. 

It  is  sad  and  true  that,  though  Marie  Antoinette  could 
inspire  her  chosen  friends  with  feelings  of  heroic  devotedneM 
to  her  person,  she  never  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  gencnl 
sympathies  of  her  own  sex.     ^Voud  and  unbending,  wbeo  iht 
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saw  her  share  of  popularity  and  social  influence  pass  into  the 
bands  of  other  women,  she  made  desperate  efforts  to  win  back 
the  failing  power;  but  she  would  never  stoop  to  accept  it 
from  those  whom  a  few  gracious  words  might  have  rallied  to 
her  cause  and  made  her  own  for  ever. 


CHAPTEE  T. 

CONFUSED  STATE  OP  FBENCH  SOCIETY — THE  DIAMOND  NECK- 
LACE— MINI8TEE8  FAVOURED  BY  THE  QUEEN — MADAMK 
DE  STAEL — ^MADAME  DE  CONDOBCET. 

On  the  eve  of  her  great  Kevolution — that  is  to  say,  from  1781 
to  1789 — France  was  in  that  state  of  confusion  and  disorder 
which  generally  ushers  in  deep  social  convulsions.  The  knost 
opposite  principles  were  recognised  and  adopted :  for  in  that 
wide  chaos,  though  there  might  be  much  tumult,  there  was 
as  yet  no  strife.  The  contrasts  which  this  state  of  society 
presented  were  often  fidl  of  singularity. 

The  Arench  nobles  who  returned  from  the  American  war 
found  the  popularity  of  Franklin  and  Washington  superseded 
by  the  Anglomania.  This  was  only  a  seeming  contradiction. 
The  French  had  willingly  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  Elngland ; 
but  they  loved  English  freedom  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
Unable  to  enjoy  either,  they  adopted  at  least  English  cnstom& 
English  clubs,  horses,  racing,  jockeys,  and  even  high  boots  and 
plain  cloth  coats,  were  uot  thought  unworthy  of  imitatioii. 
The  clubs  were  not  political  at  first ;  but,  by  separating  the 
two  sexes,  they  proved  fatal  to  female  influence,  and  changed 
the  spirit  of  society.  It  lost  its  frivolous  polish  :  the  gracefnl 
effeminacy  which  had  prevailed  so  long  gave  way  to  a  new 
power  and  energy,  well  fitted  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the 
revolutionary  outbreak. 

This  revolution  was  anticipated  by  all ;  but,  unlike  other 
social  contests,  it  was  expected  to  be  both  pacific  and  pnre. 
Political  dissentions,  the  blood-stained  scaffold,  foreign  wa^ 
and  civil  strife,  with  all  the  selfishness,  treachery,  and  fierce 
passions  they  arouse,  were  unsuspected  by  the  enthonastio 
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innorators.  The  nobles  spoke  of  the  approaching  straggle  as 
of  a  new  fashion  introduced  and  patronised  by  them.  They 
neither  regretted  the  past  nor  feared  the  future.  Surrounded 
by  all  the  privileges  of  feudal  power,  they  had  discarded  its 
flattering  customs  for  the  inde|)endence  of  English  manners. 
Their  lands  and  vassals  gave  wealth  and  influence  ;  their  birth 
bestowed  distinctions  unearned  by  toil  and  long  patience. 
They  could  afibrd  to  be  philosophers,  friends  of  men,  and  even 
democrats.  This  anomaly  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Philosophy,  the  spirit  of  old  chivalry,  republican  en- 
thusiasm, licentiousness,  and  vain  ofiectation  of  sentiment, 
often  characteris>cd  the  same  individual,  even  as  they  charac- 
terised the  whole  nation. 

A  touch  of  mystic  enthusiasm  nevertheless  pervaded  all  this 
confusion  and  levity.  Mesmer,  who  perverted  to  unworthy 
uses  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  and  Cagliostro, 
whose  wild  assertions  of  supernatural  power  now  excite  only  a 
smile  of  contempt,  found  numerous  disciples  in  the  land  of 
scepticism.  The  name  of  the  latter  notorious  charlatan  then 
bestowed  a  new  interest  on  the  memorable  afiair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  which  brought  in  contact  the  names  of  a 
profligate  cardinal,  a  noted  intriguer,  a  courtesan,  two  common 
8hari)ers,  and  the  queen  of  France  ! 

The  origin  of  an  event  so  fatal  to  the  fair  name  of  Marie 
Antoinette  as  woman,  and  to  her  dignity  as  queen,  lay  in 
the  enmity  she  had  long  entertained  against  the  Cardinal  de 
Ilohan.  8he  knew  that,  whilst  he  was  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
the  cardinal  had  opposed  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and 
she  came  to  France  greatly  irritated  against  him.  In  a  letter 
to  D'Aiguillon,  liohan  ridiculed  the  aflected  sorrow  of  Maria 
Theresa  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  D*Aiguillon  shewed  the 
letter  to  Madame  du  Barry  ;  she  took  it  fn>m  him,  and,  being 
then  in  oi>en  hostility  to  the  dauphinesa,  communicated  it  to 
all  her  friends.  Marie  Antoinette  understood  that  the  letter 
had  been  originally  addressed  by  the  Cardinal  to  Madame  da 
Barry  herself  This  wounded  her  to  the  quick.  When  ahe 
became  queen,  and  the  ambassador  retomed  from  Vienna,  ahe 
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treated  him  with  marked  disfavour.  It  was  said,  and  believed, 
that  there  also  existed  another  motive  for  this  pointed  aver- 
sion, and  that  the  cardinal — a  vain,  handsome  man,  noted  for 
the  profligacy  of  his  conduct — had  early  conceived  a  passion 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  which  she  perceived,  and  thiia  severely 
checked.  Her  coldness  nearly  drove  him  to  despair.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  with  almost  boundless  wealth  at  his  command, 
he  could  revel  in  all  the  luxurious  pleasures  his  unscmpuloiis 
conscience  so  freely  allowed ;  in  vain  that  he  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  families  of  the  land,  and  held  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  GalUcaii  Church,  with  broad  lands  and  many  fair 
revenues  :  so  long  as  he  Licked  the  sunshine  of  the  queen's 
smiles,  and  Versailles  remained  forbidden  ground  for  him, 
life  was  shorn  of  all  joy  and  delight.  Ten  years  passed  away, 
and  wrought  no  change  in  tins  strange  infatuation.  The 
cardinal  caught  distant  glimpses  of  the  queen,  and  hoped 
against  all  hope  fur  the  return  of  her  favour,  whilst  she  r^ 
leutlessly  persisted  in  the  manifestations  of  her  haugh^ 
displeasure. 

A  clever  intriguing  woman,  named  the  Countess  de  la 
Mothe  Valois,  who  represented  herself  as  being  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  Valois,  and  who  was  so  in  reality, 
audaciously  resolved  to  profit  by  this  weakness  of  the  cardinal 
She  was  pretty,  insinuating,  and  easily  succeeded  She  made 
him  believe  that  she  secretly  possessed  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
and  offered  to  reconcile  him  to  her.  He  eagerly  accepted,  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  of  justification,  which  Madame  de  la  Mothe 
undertook  to  deliver.  She  soon  returned  him  a  forged  reply, 
in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  made  to  profess  a  complete 
alteration  in  his  favour,  although  she  declined,  for  prudential 
reasons,  to  see  him  yet,  or  manifest  any  external  change  in  her 
bearing.  The  excess  of  the  cardinal's  joy  rendered  him  even 
more  credulous  than  he  was  1)y  nature  ;  although  he  believed 
in  Cagliostro,  iilchemy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  had 
heen  Madame  de  la  Mothe  enter  and  leave  the  pahice  throngh 
private  entrances,  and  on  this  authority  he  readily  admitted  all 
tliat  she  told  him  concerning  her  intimacy  with  the  queen. 
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^fadame  dc  la  Motlie  derived  considerable  sums  from  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  through  means  of  foiled  letters,  in  which 
the  queen  requested  him  to  assist  her  with  various  loans  of 
money  for  acts  of  private  charity.  The  sums,  which  the  de- 
lighted cardinal  eagerly  forwarded,  were  all  intrusted  to 
Madame  do  la  Mothe,  as  well  as  two  hundred  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  !^Iarie  Antoinette.  When  he  at  length  be- 
came im])ati'ent  for  more  substantial  marks  of  the  queen*s  good 
graces,  Madame  de  la  Clothe  bribed  a  tall,  handsome  courtesan 
of  the  Pala^  lloyal,  named  D*01iva,  to  take  the  part  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  whom  she  greatly  rcsi*niblcd.  This  girl  was  easily 
]>ersuadcd  that  the  queen  wished  her,  in  a  frolic,  to  assume 
her  character  in  the  gardens  of  Trianon,  and  exchange  a  few 
words  with  a  nobleman. 

On  a  dark  evening  of  the  month  of  July  1784,  D'Oliva, 
attire<l  in  white  like  the  queen,  was  introduced  by  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  into  the  giirdens  of  Trianon,  where,  seated  in  a 
sliaded  bower,  she  awaited  the  a])proach  of  the  cardinal  He 
came,  and  sank  down  at  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
He  had  only  time,  however,  to  take  a  rose  with  which  she 
prcju^nted  him,  and  listen  to  a  few  gracious  words  which  fell 
from  her  lii)s,  when  her  accomplices  made  a  sound  of  a{>- 
proaching  foot8tei>s,  and  thus  disturbed  the  interview.  The 
false  queen  rose  in  well-feigned  alarm,  and  hastily  retired, 
leaving  the  cardinal  cliagrineil  at  the  brevity  of  this  meeting, 
but  full  of  intoxicating  hopes  ;  for,  in  his  soaring  wishes,  he 
aspired  both  to  the  favour  of  the  (|ueen  and  the  love  of  the 
woman.  The  sums  which  Madame  de  la  Mothe  had  drawn 
from  the  cardinal  enabled  her  to  live  in  handsome  style,  and 
to  persuade  various  |H>rson8  that  she  was  really  in  favour  with 
the  queen.  R^hmer,  the  jeweller,  be.Honght  her  to  ])cr8uade 
her  magesty  to  purcliaso  the  necklace  of  magnificent  diamonds, 
which  he  had  collected  together  with  infinite  toil  and  trouble 
for  Madame  du  Barry.  A  writer,  whose  depth  and  i^cuetni- 
tration  have  thrown  much  light  on  thia  doubtful  subject,  thus 
eJalK>rately  describes  this  queenly  ornament : — 

*'A  row  of  sevcnteeu  glorious  diamoudi^  large  almost  aa 
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filberts,  encircle,  not  too  tightly,  the  neck  a  first  time.  Loofler, 
gracefully  fastened  thrice  to  these,  a  three-wreathed  festoon, 
and  pendants  enough,  simple,  pear-shaped,  multiple  atw- 
shaped,  and  clustering  amorphous  encircle  it,  enwreftthe  it  a 
second  time.  Loosest  of  all,  softly  flowing  round  from  be- 
hind, in  priceless  catenary,  rush  down  two  broad  threefold 
rows,  seem  to  knot  themselves,  round  a  very  queen  of 
diamonds,  on  the  bosom  :  then  rush  on,  again  separated,  as  if 
there  were  length  in  plenty  ;  the  very  tassels  of  them  were  a 
fortune  for  some  mea  And  now,  lastly,  two  other  inexpres- 
sible threefold  rowS;  also  with  their , tassels,  will,  when  the 
necklace  is  put  on  and  clasped,  unite  themselves  behind  into 
a  doubly  inexpressible  sixfold  row  ;  and  so  stream  down,  to- 
gether or  asunder,  over  the  hind-neck,  we  may  fancy,  like 
lambent  zodiacal,  or  aurora-boreal  is  fire."* 

This  magnificent  necklace  was  worth  1,800,000  livres.  Tbe 
queen  had  several  times  refused  to  purchase  it^  thinking  it  too 
costly  and  profitless  an  ornament.  "  We  have  more  need  of 
seventy-fours  than  of  necklaces,**  she  once  nobly  replied  to 
Bochmer's  earnest  solicitations.  Madame  de  la  Mothe,  to 
whom  he  applied,  seemed  disinclined  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  carelessly  hinted  that  the  Cardinal  de  Hohan  might 
effect  the  object  he  so  ardently  desired.  She  had  already 
insinuated  to  the  cardinal,  that  Marie  Antoinette  longed  pas- 
sionately for  the  splendid  necklace,  without  daring  to  purchase 
it  openly.  Rohan  eagerly  offered  to  render  her  this  service. 
Many  seeming  difficulties  were  raised;  but  at  last  Madime 
de  la  Mothe  said  she  had  procured  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
and,  on  the  29th  of  January  1785,  an  agreement  was  drawn 
up  between  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Boehmer,  by  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  necklace  to  the  cardinal  for 
the  sum  of  1,600,000  livres.  This  agreement  was  taken  to 
VersaUles  by  Madame  de  la  Mothe,  who  returned  it  with  the 
addition,  Bon — Marie  Antoinette  de  France,  Neither  the 
ciirdinal  nor  the  court-jeweller  noticed  that  the  words  di 
France — which  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  France  wiij 
*  Cirlylo*!  Essayi,  vol.  v.,  p.  20l 
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— could  not  have  been  used  by  an  Anstrian  princess.  On 
the  following  day  the  necklace  teas  delivered  to  Madame  de  la 
Mothe  by  the  cardinal  Cagliostro,  in  whom  he  placed  great 
trust,  was  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and  prophesied  that  this 
affair  would  end  most  fortunately  for  his  eminence. 

Madame  de  la  Mothe's  husband  in  the  meantime  took  the 
diamonds  to  England,  and  there  parted  with  them  separately. 
Nothing  was  discovered  until  the  first  instalment  became  due. 
The  money  not  being  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  it  was 
claimed  by  Boehmer.  The  queen  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  necklace;  an  explanation  ensued,  and  the  matter  was 
immediately  laid  by  Marie  Antoinette  before  her  husband. 
On  the  15th  of  August  1785,  which  was  also  Assumption- 
day,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  summoned  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence. His  confused  manner  and  hesitating  replies  conveyed 
to  Louis  XVL,  who  shared  his  wife's  prejudices  against  him, 
a  strong  impression  of  his  guilt  The  shame  of  having  been 
80  grosHly  duped  might,  however,  have  explained  the  cardinal's 
bearing.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody  • 
he  had  time,  nevertheless,  to  say  a  few  words  in  German 
to  his  attendant,  who  hurried  to  Paris,  and  reached  his 
master's  hotel  before  the  officers  of  justice.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  cardinal's  papers,  such  as  his  correspondence 
with  Madame  de  U  Mothe,  and  the  forged  letters  of  the 
queen,  were  instantly  destroyed  by  his  confidant,  the  Abb^ 
Qeorgee. 

The  Cardinal  de  Rohan's  trial,  in  which  Madame  de  la 
Mothe,  D'OIiva,  and  C^igliostro  were  also  implicated,  lasted 
nine  months,  and  created  immense  scandal  The  queen  was 
accused  of  being  the  accomplice  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe,  and 
of  having  joined  in  this  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
the  cardinal ;  who,  instead  of  being  ridiculed  as  a  foolish  dupe, 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  victim  of  court  machinations, 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette's  implacable  hatred.  The  whole 
aristocracy  exclaimed  against  the  enormity  of  brtnging  a  man 
of  hit  rank  to  trial  Madame  de  Marsan,  though  nearij 
allied  to  hinii  alona  behaved  nobly,  for  ahe  purchased  and 
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suppressed  one  of  the  numerous  libels  against  the  queen,  to 
whom  tliis  trait  was  never  even  known. 

The  trial  did  not  only  give  rise  to  the  most  iigaiious  sar- 
mises  against  Marie  Antoinette,  it  inflicted  on  monarchy  a 
deep  irremediable  stain.  The  queen  might  be  pore  as  snow ; 
but  the  prestige  of  royalty  had  been  broken.  The  Chnich 
suffered  more  deeply  still :  the  spectacle  of  one  of  its  first 
dignitaries  leaguing  himself  with  a  man  like  Cagliostro,  and 
a  woman  like  Madame  de  la  Mothe,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  queen  of  France,  was  a  disgrace  which  deeply 
affected  the  sincere  religious  party.  They  felt  that  her  own 
faithless  servants  were  the  greatest  foes  of  religion. 

The  Parliament  acquitted  the  cardinal ;  less,  it  is  said,  from 
a  belief  in  his  iimoccnce,  than  from  a  feeling  of  animosity 
against  the  queen.  On  learning  the  acquittal,  Marie  An- 
toinette wept  bitterly.  How  deeply  must  the  consciousness 
of  her  failing  power  have  come  over  her  then  1  Madame  de 
la  Mothe  was  publicly  whipped  and  branded.  She  afterwards 
escaped  to  Englaud  :  her  end  is  a  mystery  stiH  Notwith- 
standing his  acquittal,  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  reture  to 
Auvergue.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  ultimately  emigrated. 

The  tears  which  ^larie  Antoinette  shed  on  hearing  of  the 
acquittal  of  De  Rohfin  did  not  subdue  her  haughty  temper. 
She  continued  to  place  herself  in  opposition  to  the  general 
will,  until  she  brought  do^Ti  on  her  head  the  vengeance  of 
the  whole  nation.  Still  yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  Polignsc 
coterie,  she  succeeded  in  having  Calonne  appointed  minister. 
Dexterous,  unprincipled,  holding  as  his  first  political  dogma, 
that  to  curtail  the  magnificence  (i>.,  extravagance)  of  royalty 
was  rank  heresy,  Calonne  was  indeed  the  man  after  a  true 
courtier's  own  heart.  Places  and  pensions  were  freely  show- 
ered down  during  his  prodigal  rule ;  which  hastened — ^hut 
could  scarcely  render  more  certain — the  ruin  of  the  stale. 
Civlonno  was  at  first  in  great  favour  with  the  queen.  He 
encouraged  her  extravagance,  instead  of  checking  it  like 
Turgot   or  Nccker.     She   once  sent  to  consult  him  on  a 
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financial  matter  of  some  importance.  "Tell  her  majesty/' 
he  promptly  replied  to  the  messenger,  "  that  if  what  she  asks 
is  difficult,  it  is  already  done ;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be 
done.''  Thus  encouraged,  the  queen,  notwithstanding  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  finances,  purchased  the  magnificent 
seat  of  Saint  Cloud  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  a  step  which 
was  much  censured.  Ere  long,  however,  she  became  dissatis- 
fied with  Calonne  :  her  pride  was  wounded  at  the  undue 
ascendancy  the  Polignacs  sought  to  exercise  over  her.  She 
perceived  too  late  the  difference  between  a  favourite  and  a 
friend.  She  was  also  hurt  to  see  that  Madame  de  Polignac 
became  cordial  or  distant  in  her  behaviour  according  to  the 
favours  granted  or  refused  to  her  friends.  If  she  loved  her 
still,  it  was  because  she  knew  her  nature  to  be  pure  and  good ; 
but  the  charm  of  her  intercourse  had  vanished.  The  extra- 
vagance of  Calonne  at  length  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
office  :  he  left  the  finances  in  a  de})lorable  condition.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  Neckcr  would  be  recalled ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  queen  once  more  yielded  to  the  fatal 
advice  of  a  &vourite,  and  her  old  preceptor,  the  Abbe  de 
Vermond,  mainly  contributed  to  the  appointment  of  Brienne, 
Archbishop  of  Sens. 

M.  de  Sens,  as  he  was  generally  called,  according  to  the 
custom  which  designated  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  by  the 
name  of  his  see,  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  stately  presence 
and  courtly  manners,  beneath  which  he  veiled  a  spirit  of  un- 
conquerable ambition  and  pride.  His  conduct  was  dissolute; 
his  religious  principles  verged  on  atheism.  He  had  urged 
Louis  XVL  to  check  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  persecute 
the  Protestants.  He  was  a  gnuit  friend  of  the  philosophers 
whilst  still  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  frequented  the  even- 
ing iNLfties  of  Mademoiselle  do  Lci^pinasse  and  the  suppers  of 
Madame  du  Deffaiid.  When  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasae 
died,  she  left  him,  as  a  pr(M)f  of  her  friendship,  a  few  trifling 
debts  to  pay.  The  poimlarity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sena  was 
citnsiderablc  with  the  women  of  his  time,  and  he  availed  him* 
■elf  of  it  with  infinite  address.     His  brother,  M.  de  Brienne^ 
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had  married  a  wealthy  heiress,  on  whose  rich  dowry,  and  the 
archbishop's  ecclesiastical  revenues,  they  lived  with  great  state 
and  splendour  in  the  handsome  castle  of  Bricnne.  All  the 
luxuries  of  art  and  wealth  abounded  in  this  magnificent  resi- 
dence. Brienne  was  thronged  with  visitors ;  men  of  fashion, 
and  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  day,  hastened  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  a  place  where  balls,  comedies,  and  even  easy 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  were  daily  prepared  for  their 
amusement.  Those  persons  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  an  invitation,  and  to  spend  a  few  days  at  this  faiiy 
palace,  spoke  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  spread  everywhere 
the  renown  of  the  polite  archbishop.  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
her  usual  frivolousness,  concluded  that  the  object  of  this 
general  approbation  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  governing 
the  state,  and  yielded  to  him  her  share  of  influence. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sens  immediately  assumed  the  imperioos 
tone  of  a  second  Richelieu.  His  measures  proved  almost  as 
obnoxious  to  the  nobles  as  to  the  people.  Several  women, 
influenced  by  motives  of  private  pique,  withdrew  their  sap- 
port  from  him,  and  contributed  to  his  unpopularity.  Amongst 
these  was  Madame  de  Coigny,  noted  for  her  beauty,  harsh 
voice,  and  caustic  wit.  So  great  was  her  power,  that  Marie 
Antoinette  somewhat  jealously  said,  "  I  am  only  queen  of 
Versailles  ;  Madame  de  Coigny  is  queen  of  Paris.*'  This 
lady  had  spent  some  time  at  Brienne,  and  greatly  desired  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part  in  one  of  the  plays  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  guests.  Her  disagreeable  voice  induced 
the  archbishop  to  evade  the  request.  She  never  forgave  h\m^ 
and  became  his  professed  enemy.  After  a  series  of  measoies 
which  only  proved  his  total  incapacity  for  affairs,  the  arch- 
bishop ended  by  convoking  the  States-General  (8th  of  Angnst 
1788)  and  retiring  from  the  ministry.  Few  men  in  office  hid 
rendered  themselves  so  heartily  detested ;  yet  the  queen,  with 
her  usual  haughtiness  and  imprudence,  affected  to  treat  him 
with  more  favour  than  ever.  Yielding  to  her  earnest  entreaties 
Louis  XVI.  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  the  discarded  minister;  to  whom  Marie  Antoinetta 
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sent  her  portrait,  and  addressed  several  letters  expressive  of 
her  friendship  and  esteem.  These  letters  were  subsequently 
published  in  1789,  and  did  the  queen  infinite  injury.  They 
tended  to  shew  how  opposed  she  was  to  the  spirit  of  reform, 
and  led  many  to  believe  that  her  fatal  influence  might  cause 
her  weak  husband  to  share  in  those  feelings. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  archbishop,  Necker  was  recalled. 
His  popularity  had  considerably  increased  since  1781.  The 
weakness  of  his  system,  wliich  consisted  in  reforming  the 
internal  condition  of  France  by  the  administration  suited  to  a 
private  household,  or  to  a  banking-house,  was  not  so  forcibly 
felt  then  as  now,  when  nations  have  passed  through  the  bitter 
experience  of  revolutions.  His  extraordinary  popularity  was 
at  its  height  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  second 
ministry,  as  the  recognised  advocate  of  the  liberal  principles 
which  agitated  the  whole  of  French  society. 

The  power  of  Necker  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
influence  which  his  daughter  was  beginning  to  acquire  as 
Madame  de  StaiiL  In  178G,  Qermaine  Necker,  who  was  then 
in  her  twentieth  year,  married  the  Baron  of  Stael-Holstein, 
ambassador  of  Sweden  at  the  French  court  He  was  a  hand- 
some, commonplace  man,  considerably  older  than  her,  but  lus 
rank,  high  birtli,  and  Protestant  faith,  recommended  him  to 
her  parents.  Germaine  Necker,  seeing  how  ardently  they 
desired  this  union,  married  M.  de  Stacl  from  feelings  of  duty. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage  the  new  ambassadress  was  pre* 
sented  at  court  Her  literary  celebrity  caused  her  appearance 
tliere  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was  noticed,  as 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  she  missed  one  of  her 
courtesies,  and  that  the  trimming  of  her  dress  was  partly  on- 
fastened  A  few  days  afterwards,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Polignac,  and  forgot  her  cap  in  her  carriage  :  she 
was  in  consequence  stigmatised  as  a  very  strange,  eccentric 
woman. 

The  extraordinary  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  already 
fully  recogmscd.  The  Count  of  Guibert,  the  pitiless  lover  of 
UademoiMlie  de  Lespinosse,  was  one  of  her  most  impassioned 
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admirers,  and  thus  portrayed  her,  under  the  name  of  Zulm4  . 
— "  Zulm6  is  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  she  is  already  the 
most  celebrated  priestess  of  Apollo.  Her  incense  is  to  him 
the  most  welcome  :  her  hymns  are  those  he  prizes  best  .  .  . 
Her  large  dark  eyes  sparkle  with  genius ;  her  ebon  hair  falls 
in  waving  locks  on  her  shouldera  Her  features  are  more 
characteristic  than  delicate,  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  sex." 

Young  and  striking  in  aspect,  if  not  beautiful, — ^though 
many  found  beauty  in  her  intellectual  countenance,  lit  up  by  a 
look  in  which  beamed  all  the  inspiration  she  afterwards  as- 
cribed to  her  imaginary  Corinne, — Madame  de  St-ael  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  more  than  common  power.  She  came  at 
the  time  most  fit  for  the  part  she  took.  Her  passion  and 
energy  would  have  been  superfluous  in  the  frivolous  worid  of 
which  her  youth  beheld  the  last  traces,  but  they  salted  well 
the  stormy  times  on  which  France  was  entering.  Her  rank 
and  origin  were  likewise  in  her  favour  :  the  nobly  bom  could 
associate  freely  with  the  Swedish  ambassadress ;  the  liberals 
saw  ill  her  the  daughter  of  the  popular  minister,  Necker.  But 
her  genius,  and  its  irresistible  fascinations,  were  arguments 
more  powerful  still.  Ere  long,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day  eagerly  gathered  around  a  woman  whose  admirable  and 
enthusiastic  improvisations  on  political  and .  litenuy  subjects 
held  them  tall  spell-bound.  This  display  has  been  censured  as 
unfemininc  in  Madame  de  Stael ;  but  it  was  always  redeemed, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  and  heard  her,  by  being  so 
perfectly  unafiected  and  genuine.  It  was  a  great  and  glori- 
ous gift  freely  exercised  :  eloquence  was  a  part  of  her  being; 
to  divest  herself  of  it  would  have  been  impossible.  M.  de 
Narbonne,  Talleyrand,  the  old  Duchess  of  Orammont,  La 
Fayette,  Sicycs,  !Madamc  de  Lauzun,  the  Princess  of  BeaQTaui 
Madame  de  Poix,  Vcrgnhiud,  and  most  of  the  men  who  afte^ 
wards  became  the  Girondins,  Madame  de  Coigny,  then  in 
open  hostility  with  the  queen,  successively  appeared  in  her 
drawing-room,  and  acknowledged  the  power  of  her  command- 
ing genius.     In  vain  did  Madame  de  Qenlis  ridicule  her  per 
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son  and  her  works,  and  appeal  to  the  praises  of  BofiTon  as  the 
test  of  her  own  superiority ;  it  was  felt,  almost  by  intuition, 
that  no  comparison  could  exist  between  these  two  women,  di- 
vided as  they  were  by  the  wide  boundary  which  distinguishes 
genius  from  talent 

Only  one  woman  seemed  likely  td  share  the  power  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  and  she  owed  this  apparent  equality,  not  to 
her  intellectual  acquirements,  though  they  were  of  no  mean 
order,  but  to  her  beauty,  position,  and  political  principles 
This  lady  was  Sophie  de  Grouchy,  Marchioness  of  Condorcet, 
bom  in  1765,  a  year  before  the  daughter  of  Necker,  and  mar- 
ried, like  her,  in  1786.  Madame  de  Condorcet  was  a  woman 
of  a  daring  and  inde])endent  turn  of  mind,  full  of  talent,  and 
as  excjuisitcly  beautiful  as  ^ladame  de  Stael  was  eloquent : 
and  beauty  had  then,  as  it  has  ever,  a  deep  and  winning  elo- 
quence of  its  own.  Madame  de  Stael  was  painfully  conscious 
of  her  personal  deficiencies,  and  often  declared  that  she  would 
give  half  her  genius  to  be  as  handsome  as  Madame  de  Simiane : 
a  lady  noted  for  the  poverty  of  her  intellect  and  the  incom- 
parable loveliness  of  her  face  and  person.  Notwithstanding 
her  beauty,  Madame  de  Condorcet  could  not  have  struggled 
against  the  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael,  had  they  been  rivals ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  Their  political  principles,  if  not 
identical,  had  the  same  tendency  towards  freedom.  Madame 
de  Condorcet  had  derived  from  her  husband  all  the  philoso- 
phic and  democratic  princi})les  which  distinguished  the  dis- 
ciple of  Voltaire  and  the  friend  of  Turgot  Like  him,  she  was 
enthusiastic  in  the  liberal  cause,  and  favoured  with  all  her 
power  the  progress  of  the  rising  revolution.  She  received  the 
most  anient  philosophers  and  {Hiliticians  of  the  day ;  and  the 
conversations  which  were  held  at  her  house  were  noted  for 
thi-ir  grave  and  abstract  nature.  Condorcet  was  a  man  of 
some  scientific  eminence  ;  his  wife  shared  all  his  tastes,  %nd 
assisted  him  in  the  literary  portion  of  his  kboars.  Notwith- 
standing this  similarity  of  feeling,  they  presented  externally 
a  very  striking  contrast  Condorcet,  middle-aged,  grave,  and 
cold,  concealed  a  burning  enthusiasm  beneath  this  calm  as- 
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pect,  and  had  been  characterised  by  D'Alembert,  who  knew 
him  welly  as  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  Madame  de  Con- 
dorcet,  on  the  contrary,  young,  beautiful,  and  excitable, 
abandoned  herself  without  reserve  to  her  political  prejudices, 
and  to  every  passion  of  the  moment.  The  society  which  met 
at  her  house  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  times.  On  the 
eve  of  a  revolution,  full  of  hope,  energy,  and  daring  thought, 
it  cast  away,  with  proud  disdain,  the  elegant  fiivolousness 
which  had  distinguished  it  so  long.  Independence  of  opinion 
and  manner,  ardent  discussions,  and  often  fiital  quarrels,  had 
replaced  the  love  intrigues  and  puerile  amusements  of  a  past 
which  was  never  more  to  return. 

The  extreme  activity  which  pervaded  society  during  the 
last  days  of  monarchy  proved  very  fatal  to  the  court,  and 
especially  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Instead  of  conciliating  the 
influential  women  of  the  day,  she  seemed  determined  to  alien- 
ate them  from  her  cause.  She  had  conceived  a  sort  of 
haughty  dislike  for  Madame  de  Stacl, — probably  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Necker, — and  she  displayed  this  feeling 
with  all  her  customary  imprudence.  Madame  de  Stael,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  like  the  queen  ;  she  believed  "her  to 
be  a  vain  and  frivolous  woman,  whose  folly  was  ruining  the 
state.  No  one  then  foresaw  the  weight  of  misery  beneath 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  expiate  her  errors ;  and  the 
Swedish  ambassadress  used,  in  her  strictures,  a  degree  of  se- 
verity which,  could  she  have  seen  through  the  gloomy  future, 
she  would  have  sorrowfully  forsworn.  Personal  motives,  and 
a  distrust  of  the  queen's  policy,  which  was  then  felt  by  the 
whole  nation,  thus  united  Madame  de  Coigny,  Madame  de 
Genlis,  Madame  de  Condorcet,  Madame  Necker,  and  Madame 
(le  Stal-1,  the  five  most  influential  women  of  the  day,  in  a 
powerful  political  opposition  against  the  queen.  Madame  de 
Staiil,  passionately  devoted,  as  she  was,  to  her  father,  deej^ 
resented  the  evident  hostility  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  On  the  day  that  he  was  recalled  to  office, 
Madame  de  Stacl  went  to  Versailles,  and  the  same  eveniiig 
informed  her  friends,  with  some  bitterness,  that  the  queen  had 
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£ir  more  graciously  received  Madame  de  Canisy,  the  niece  of 
the  dismissed  Archbishop  of  Sens,  than  the  daughter  of  the 
recalled  minister.  It  was  impossible  to  know  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  not  to  feel  such  conduct  to  be  intentional ;  and  as 
impossible  not  to  resent  the  slight,  which,  when  she  pleased, 
the  haughty  queen  could  so  well  convey  with  one  disdainful 
glance. 

It  was  more  than  imprudence  in  Marie  Antoinette  to  act 
thus :  it  was  pure  folly.  She  could  not  but  perceive  that  she 
had  lost  both  the  affection  and  the  esteem  of  the  nation.  "  The 
Austrian  woman''  was  the  gentlest  epithet  a])plicd  to  her 
now.  The  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  convoked  by  Calonne, 
shewed  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  expect  but  reproach  and 
insult  from  the  first  orders  of  the  state.  That  these  feelings 
were  shared  by  the  people,  she  could  not  doubt  Beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  Polignac  coterie,  she  met  everywhere  with 
gloomy  and  estranged  looks.  When  she  wdked  in  the  gardens 
of  Saint  Cloud,  the  very  children  followed  and  insulted  her. 
Allusions  against  her  were  eagerly  seized  in  every  theatre; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  ix>lice  had  to  beg  that  she  would  no 
Irmger  come  to  Paris,  as  he  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences of  her  presence.  Every  class  seemeil  bent  on  ascrib- 
ing to  her  the  misery  of  the  nation  :  the  nobles  calumniated 
her — the  people  called  her  Madame  Deficit. 

Marie  Antoinette  bore  all  in  haughty  silence ;  but  every 
insult,  every  proof  of  hatred  she  received,  sank  deeply  in  her 
heart  Her  beauty,  once  so  fresh  and  dazzling,  gradually 
faded  away ;  her  cheek  became  pale  and  thin  ;  her  eyes  grew 
<lim  ^ith  weeping,  and  with  nights  of  anxious  vigils.  The 
sunny  smile,  which  had  lent  so  great  a  chann  to  her  expressive 
cr>untenance,  visited  it  no  more.  If  she  saw  not  yet  the  terrible 
future,  she  was  haunted  with  the  8ha4l()w  of  dark,  foreboding 
thoughts ;  and  a  secret  terror  filled  her  heart  whenever  she 
aitked  herself  what  fate  awaited  her,  her  husband,  and  her 
children  ?  Through  every  fear  and  trial,  she  maintained, 
however,  a  bearing  more  composed,  and  more  truly  royal, 
than  that  which  had  marked  the  days  of  her  splendid  proft- 
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l>erity.  But  though  she  had  the  heroism  which  braves,  Maiie 
Antoinette  kcked  the  prudence  which  wards  off  ewil,  Ko 
suffering,  no  danger,  could  subdue  her  wilful  nature.  She 
stniggled,  even  unto  folly,  against  the  tide  of  popular  feeling; 
and  her  enemies  read  her  features  well  when  they  said,  that 
through  all  their  traces  of  sorrow,  they  still  bore  the  impress  of 
unconquered  pride.  She  waited  her  fate  undismayed  :  alone 
against  a  nation. 


PERIOD  THE  FOURTE 


THE  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REVOLUTION  AND  MABIE  ANTOINETTE. 

The  convocation  of  the  Statcs-Qcneral — rendered  imperative 
by  the  deplorable  condition  of  tlie  country — was,  in  itself,  the 
henild  of  a  revolution.  Louis  XVL  welcomed  this  important 
crisis  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  and  fondly  thought  the  burden 
of  royalty  over.  Marie  Antoinette,  more  clear-sighted  than  her 
Imsband,  and  far  more  jealous  than  he  was  of  the  privileges 
and  iK>wer  of  royal  rank,  learned,  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
agitation,  that  the  convocation  was  granted.  On  the  evening 
<if  that  eventful  day,  she  was  standing  in  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow, with  her  face  turned  towards  the  ganlcns  of  Versailles. 
The  chef  de  goblet  had  brought  her  a  cup  of  coffee,  whicli 
nhe  sipped  abstractedly ;  her  bearing  was  thoughtful  and 
grave.  She  beckoned  Madame  Campan  to  approach,  and  ob- 
served to  her :  "  Grand  Dieu  !  what  a  piece  of  news  will  be 
iiia<le  public  to-day !  The  king  grants  the  States-General" 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  evident  emotion,  and  con- 
tinued dwelling  on  the  subject  She  seemed  to  consider  this 
Htep  as  the  forerunner  of.  gn^at  calamities  for  monarchy  and 
France,  and  bitterly  excUunietl  against  tlie  intrigues  of  the  jKir- 
I lament  and  the  nobility,  which  had  reduced  the  king  to  this 
lK*riloUM  course. 

But,  deejily  as  she  still  resented  the  conduct  of  an  aristoc- 
racy who  had  both  insulted  and  calumniated  her,  the  queen, 
nevertheless,  aided  with  that  luxly  in  their  struggle  against 
the  iKM>ple.  If  anything  could  increase  her  unpopularity,  it 
was  this.  From  the  oiK?ning  of  the  States,  the  name  of  "  the 
Austrian  woman"  became  identitieil  with  falling  despotism. 
To  her  hated  power  every  obnoxious  and  oppresaivo  measure 
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was  ascribed  :  often  with  justice  ;  for  gentleness  and  modera- 
tion in  opposing  her  enemies  ranked  not  amongst  the  qualities 
of  Marie  Antoinette. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1789,  the  three  orders  proceeded  with 
solemn  pomp  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  procesdon 
was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy 
were  apparelled  with  all  the  splendour  of  old  feudal  dignity ; 
but  the  commoners,  in  their  severe  and  simple  costume,  re- 
presented the  reality  of  power.  The  queen  was  splendidly 
and  royally  attired  for  this  occasion ;  she  was  received  with 
ominous  silence  :  the  only  sounds  that  greeted  her  ears,  were 
cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Orleans ! "  She  felt  so  deeply 
affected  by  this  premeditated  insult,  that  she  nearly  fainted 
away.  The  thought  of  having  thus  betrayed  her  sensitiveness 
rankled  more  in  her  proud  heart  than  the  affront  itself.  The 
opening  of  the  States  was  hailed  with  different  feelings  by  the 
various  classes  of  the  nation  ;  hope  was,  however,  the  prevail- 
ing mood.  The  daughter  of  Necker,  and  the  wife  of  the 
minister  Montmorin,  beheld  together  the  procession  from  a 
gallery.  Madame  de  Stael  was  full  of  hope  and  joy,  but  her 
companion  checked  her  transports.  "You  are  wrong/'  said 
she,  "  to  rejoice ;  this  event  forebodes  much  misery  to  France 
and  to  ourselves."  The  words  were  prophetic  :  the  hiisband 
of  Madame  de  Montmorin  was  massacred  in  the  prisons  on 
the  2d  of  September;  she  herself  suffered  on  the  scaffold 
with  one  of  her  sons ;  another  was  drowned ;  her  eldest 
daughter  perished  in  prison;  and  the  youngest,  unable  to 
survive  such  misfortunes,  died  of  a  broken  heart  I 

With  the  States- Greneral  began  that  long  revolutioniiy 
struggle  which  brought  on  the  fall  of  monarchy ;  but  which 
did  not  end  until,  weary  of  her  own  excesses,  France  at  last 
resigned  herself  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon.  In  this  con- 
test, of  which  she  became  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  illus- 
trious victims,  ]Marie  Antoinette  took  an  active  part,  until  the 
10th  of  August  1702.  During  those  three  years,  the  reckless 
disposition  of  the  queen,  and  the  overwhelming  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, made  her  seek  the  alliance  of  almost  every  party : 
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at  first,  in  the  vain  hope  of  checking  the  revolution,  and  when 
that  was  evidently  impossible,  for  the  desperate  necessity  of 
securing,  at  least,  a  temporary  respite.  Whenever  she  was 
personally  exposed  to  danger,  Marie  Antoinette  shewed  herself 
the  heroic  and  fearless  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  ;  but  in  her 
political  conduct  there  was  neither  heroism  nor  greatness. 
She  opposed  the  revolution  vehemently  and  blindly,  and  with- 
out seeking  to  work  the  salvation  of  royalty  through  any 
settled  plan  of  conduct  By  mere  unflinching  resistance,  she 
hoped  to  conquer  a  revolution  which  the  master  genius  of  a 
Mirabeau  afterwards  vainly  sought  to  subdue.  When  events, 
too  significant  to  be  misunderstood,  shewed  her  the  powerless- 
neas  of  her  efforts,  the  queen  had  not  the  magnanimity  to 
confess  herself  conquered,  and  to  j-icld  frankly  to  the  revolu- 
tion she  could  not  control.  Too  haughty  and  noble-minded, 
however,  to  stoop  to  conciliate  those  whom  she  hated,  she 
adopted  the  policy  that  might  have  enabled  her  formerly  to 
baffle  court  intrigues ;  she  bribed  a  few  of  her  opponents,  for- 
getting that  her  real  enemy  was  the  nation.  She  considered 
the  revolution  as  the  ambitious  struggle  of  a  few  headlong 
men,  when  it  was  the  awakening  of  a  long-oppressed  people  ; 
she  sought  to  check,  not  to  guide  its  course.  The  narrow- 
minded  coterie  who  had  urged  her  to  the  mistaken  policy  of 
resistance,  soon  abandoned  her  and  Louis  XVI.  to  their  des- 
tiny ;  and,  by  their  intriguer  at  foreign  courts,  exasperated  the 
whole  nation  against  its  sovereigns. 

Marie  Antoinette  began  her  imprudent  course  by  opposing 
Necker,  then  at  the  height  of  his  {)Ower.  The  court  party 
detested  him,  as  the  representative  of  liberal  ideas  and  the 
favourite  of  the  people.  The  people  knew  this  well  When 
Necker  was  attacked,  they  felt  against  whom  the  blow  was 
directed ;  and  they  resented  the  insult  by  deeds  of  wild 
violence,  which  stained  the  pure  cause  of  liberty.  Tlie  c(K?r- 
cive  measures  which  the  queen  and  her  adTl*feni  induced  the 
king  to  adopt,  on  the  23rd  of  June  1789,  caused  Necker  to 
send  in  his  resignation.  On  the  24th,  a  deputation  from  the 
nobility  waited  on  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the  queen,  in 
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i>rdcr  to  thank  them  for  their  support.  Marie  Antoinette 
n?ceived  them  very  graciously,  and  shewing  them  the  dau- 
phin, whom  she  held  in  her  arms,  told  the  deputies  that  she 
gave  him  to  the  nobility,  and  would  teach  him  to  consider 
that  illustrious  body  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  throne. 
But  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  against  those  obnoxiqus 
measures,  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
compelled  to  send  for  Nccker,  beseeching  him  to  resume  Ms 
office  and  allay  the  excitement :  she  promised,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  advice  only  should  be  followed  in  future.  The 
queen  soon  broke  her  word.  She  waa  not  insincere,  but  her 
inconstancy  often  made  her  appear  sucL  Weakness  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect  in  her  'husband.  Yielding  to  her 
advisers,  she  persuaded  the  king  not  to  grant  any  further 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  One  of  her  most  partial 
historians*  confesses  that  the  troops  which  were  gradually 
concentrated  around  the  assembly,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  in- 
timidate it  into  compliance,  were  summoned  there  by  the 
king,  in  pursuance  with  his  wife's  energetic  representations 
These  measures  were  followed  by  the  sudden  dismissal  of 
Necker  on  the  11th  of  July.  With  a  strange  mixture  of 
weakness  and  audacity,  the  court  party,  though  thus  defying 
the  nation  by  discarding  its  favourite  minister,  did  not  dare  to 
commit  this  act  oj)enly. 

The  king  made  Necker  promise  that  he  would  leave  France 
instantly,  and  without  mentioning  his  departure  to  any  ona 
Necker  obeyed.  He  dined  as  usual  with  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  talked  \\ith  his  customary  cheerfulness :  no  one 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth.  After  dinner  he  com- 
municated the  matter  to  his  wife,  stepped  with  her  into  his 
carriau:e.  aj)parently  in  order  to  take  his  daily  airing ;  but  he 
soon  bade  the  coachman  alter  his  course,  and,  having  procured 
a  proper  conveyance,  left  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost  speed 
and  secrecy.  His  departure  was  not  known  even  to  Madame 
de  Stiiel  until  the  following  day.  The  continued  pouring  in 
of  troops  around  Vcrsiulles,  and  the  dismissal  of  Nedcer, 
♦  Weber. 
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created  a  profound  sensation  in  Paris.  The  town  was  soon  in 
a  ferment ;  conflicts  with  the  soldiery  took  place ;  the  whole 
|>eoplo  rose  to  arms ;  the  Bastile  was  stormed  and  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  thus,  three  days  after 
the  attempted  court  reaction,  a  serious  revolution  had  been 
accomplished.  The  king  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of 
]>opular  feeling :  on  the  15th,  he  proceeded  to  the  assembly, 
made  concessions,  and  was  led  back  in  triumph  to  his  palace. 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  crowd,  he  appeared  on  a 
balcony  with  his  wife  and  children.  Marie  Antoinette  held 
the  dauphin  in  her  arms  and  embraced  him,  amid  repeated 
cheers.  A  revolution,  illegal  in  form  and  just  in  its  object, 
which  was  the  triumph  of  the  majority  over  the  will  of  the 
few,  was  thus  sanctioned  by  royalty  itself.  But  neither  on 
the  side  of  the  court,  nor  on  that  of  the  |)cople,  was  the  re- 
conciliation sincere.  Threats  against  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Madame  de  Polignac  were  uttered  amidst  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd,  and  the  demagogue,  Saint-IIuruge,  was 
heard  menacing  the  throne  under  the  windows  of  the  royal 
(mlace. 

Marie  Antoinette  knew  well  the  danger  of  the  cri.sis,  and 
besought  Ma^hime  de  Polignac  and  her  relatives  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  They  immediately  emigrated,  with  the  princes  of 
Cond6  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  The  dejiarture  of  Madame  do 
Polignac  deeply  affected  the  ciueen  ;  she  forgot  their  political 
dificrcnces,  and  only  felt  that  the  woman  she  had  once  loved 
{»:&ssionately,  luid  to  whom  she  still  felt  warmly  attache<l,  was 
leaving  her/  probably  for  ever.  Their  last  interview  was  sad 
and  affe<:ting :  with  dark  forebodings,  and  unavailing  tears, 
they  {larted — to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  On  sultscquently 
learning  the  death  of  her  royal  mistress,  the  ex-&vourite  died 
of  ^ef  So  much  was  the  name  of  Madame  de  Polignac 
detested,  that  she  was  com|>elled  to  leave  France  disguLied  as 
a  femme  de  chambre.  On  {lassing  through  the  town  of  Sena, 
she  was  stopjicd  with  her  friends  by  an  excited  crowd,  who 
eagerly  asked  if  France  had  yet  got  rid  of  the  P«)lignacs.  The 
travellers  replied  in  the  atHrmative,  and  wore  allowed  to  pro- 
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cccd.  At  Bale,  Madame  de  Polignac  met  Necker,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Coppet.  From  the  fugitive  favouiitc,  the  ex- 
iled minister  learned  the  storm  his  banishment  had  raised 
They  were  still  speaking  of  these  strange  events  when  Necker 
received  two  letters;  one  from  the  monarch,  and  the  other 
from  tlie  assembly  ;  both  recalling  him  to  his  post  He 
obeyed,  and  his  return  through  France  was  one  long  scene  of 
triumph.  \\'hon  ho  reached  Paris,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ho  was  received  with  fervent  enthusiasm. 
It  was  indeed,  **  one  highest  culminating  day,  i*ith  iounortal 
vivats,  with  wife  and  daughter  kneeling  publicly  to  kiss  his 
hand."*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  heartfelt  pride 
Madame  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stacl  thus  publicly  paid 
h(>ma«rc  to  the  object  of  their  common  idolatry.  Overpowered 
with  joy  at  her  fatlier  s  triumph,  ^ladame  de  StaSl  fainted 
away. 

Whilst  the  i)e(>ple  and  their  minister  thus  triumphed,  the 
court  party  was  lilled  with  dismay.  On  the  17th  of  July  the 
king  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  Jillay  the  popular 
excitement.  The  cpieen,  although  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions,  restrained  her  tears  as  she  saw  him  depart,  and 
shut  herself  up  with  her  fauiily  in  her  private  ajxirtmenta 
She  sent  for  sonjc  of  the  persons  attached  to  her  court ;  but, 
seized  witli  a  smkleu  terror,  they  had  all  fled  from  VorsailIe& 
A  silence,  deei>  and  ominous  like  that  of  death,  now  filled  the 
deserted  i)ala('e  ;  where,  with  strainin«j:  ear  and  beating  heart. 
Mario  Antoinette  awaited  the  amval  of  the  couriers,  who 
every  hour  Ijrought  her  news  from  her  husband,  and  reported 
to  her  the  events  of  liis  jounicy.  So  little  did  she  hoi>e  for 
his  return  that,  in  case  he  should — as  she  fully  e.T]>ected — be 
detained,  she  had  prepared  an  address  for  the  National  As- 
sembly, throwing  herself  and  her  children  on  its  protection, 
and  beseeching,  above  all  things,  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
king.  Ilcr  joy  on  his  safe  return  from  Paris  was  unbounded ; 
but  even  in  that  moment  of  felicity  wounded  pride  wm 
blended  with  all  her  gladness.      A  cloud  passed  over  her 

•  Carlyle—**  French  Revolution,**  voL  L,  p.  32L 
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Lauglity  brow,  when  she  learned  that  Bailly,  the  new  mayor 
of  Paris,  had  remarked,  iu  liis  address  to  Louis  XV L, 
**  Henry  IV.  conquered  his  people,  and  here  are  the  i>eoplo 
contjucriug  their  king."  "  Conquering  ! "  she  repeated  in- 
dignantly. Alas  !  whilst  thus  contesting  the  re:ility  of  popular 
)  lower,  was  she  not  yielding  to  it  herself?  Was  nhe  not  com- 
] celled  to  dismiss  and  send  from  the  kingdom  even  her  old 
frivolous  Abb6  dc  Vcnnond,  lest  the  more  fact  of  having  been 
in  h(T  favour  8h«>uld  doom  him  to  destruction  ? 

Tlie  lesson  which  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  might  have 
inculcated  was  soon  foigotten  by  Marie  Antoinette.  Before 
three  months  had  eIai)sod,  she  again  attempted  a  reaction, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  disgraccfid  events  of  the  5th  and  Gth 
of  October :  di.'*graceful  alike  for  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 
On  the  33d  of  SeptemlHjr  the  reicinK'nt  of  Flanders  arrived 
at  Versailles,  and  gave  a  splen<lid  dinner  to  the  gardes  du 
coq)s  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  king  granted  them  the  hall 
of  the  oi»er:i  for  the  occasion.  The  queen  liad  been  urged  to 
ap]K;ar  and  honour  the  gtiests  with  her  presence ;  but  she 
prudently  declined.  Tiiis  judicious  resolve  was  overruled  by 
t)ne  of  the  courtiers.  Towards  tiie  close  of  the  repast,  when 
the  lieads  of  the  revellers  were  heated  with  wine,  the  <}ueen, 
the  kini;,  and  their  children  a{>pearcd  in  the  scene  of  festivity, 
'i'iieir  presence  exiitod  the  greatest  tnuis|H>rts.  *^ liichnrd,  O 
nion  lioi^  was  enthu.^iastically  sung,  and  the  health  of  the 
r«»>al  vi.'%itors  drunk  amidst  deafening  cheers.  The  UKual 
toast  to  t!ie  nation  wjls  intentionally  omitted,  the  tricolour 
o<H'ka<le  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  white  C4H-kade, 
the  badge  of  h>yalty,  triumphantly  displayed  When  intel- 
ligence of  this  banquet,  of  the  insults  to  the  revolutionan- 
principles  by  which  it  had  been  acconq»anii^,  and  of  the 
sanction  these  circnmstoncea  had  received  from  the  royal 
prcwnce,  reach- -d  Paris,  the  news  created  a  feeling  of  deep 
imiignant  resentment.  As  though  determined  to  make 
niattt'Di  still  worae,  the  court  {nirty  {lersuted  in  their  ft»lly.  A 
breakfast,  eonaisting  of  the  fnignients  left  from  the  dinner, 
waa  given  on  the  Itl  of  October  :  the  name  defiant  spirit  was 
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displayed  by  the  guests,  whilst  all  the  court  ladies  busied 
themselves  iu  sewing  white  cockades,  which  they  distributed 
to  the  imprudent  partisans  of  absolute  royalty.  This  was  a 
time  of  great  scarcity,  ahnost  of  famine,  in  Pari&  The  rich 
banquet  given  by  the  regiment  of  Flandera,  the  impmdent 
menaces  of  quelling  the  revolution  uttered  by  the  officers,  the 
contrast  the  supposed  abundance  and  profusion  of  Versailles 
offered  to  the  misery  of  the  capital,  produced  deep  irritation  ; 
and,  on  the  t>th  of  October,  an  insurrection  of  women  took 
place.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  insurrection  was  pre- 
meditated :  that  the  Orleans  faction  had  directed  it  against 
the  queen's  Ufe,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  her 
regency,  in  case  the  king  should  be  deposed ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  movement  was  wholly  spon- 
taneous. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  5th  of  October,  a  large  body  of 
women,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  refuse  of  the  populace, 
seized  on  the  Hotel  dc  Ville.  Headed  by  the  usher  Maillaid 
and  Th6roigne  de  Moricourt,  they  proceeded  to  Versailles. 
ThCToigne  was  a  beautiful  courtesan,  who  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  every  insurrectionary  movement  of  those  timeii.  She 
was  a  native  of  M6ricourt,  near  Liege;  her  parents  were 
fanners  in  easy  circumstances,  and  gave  her  a  good  edacatiou. 
She  was  only  seventeen  when  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seduced  and  soon  abandoned  her.  She  fled  to  England, 
then  came  to  Paris,  saw  Mirabeau,  Siey^  Brissot,  De* 
MouHns,  and  Eomme,  and  plunged  into  an  agitated  and 
dissipated  life.  From  the  first  she  espoused,  with  passionate 
ardour,  the  extreme  revolutionary  principles.  Dressed  in  a 
red  riding-habit,  with  dark  flowing  locks  beneath  a  hat  and 
plimie,  a  sabre  by  her  side,  and  two  pistols  in  her  belt,  she 
headed  every  popular  tumult  Her  eloquence,  bravery,  and 
recklessness  fitted  her  for  the  part  slie  had  chosen.  At  the 
stonning  of  the  Bastilo  she  appeared  first  on  the  tower  d 
the  fortress;  and  the  conquerors,  struck  with  her  coorage, 
decreed  her  a  Siibre  of  honour  on  the  breach.  She  now 
placed  herself  foremost  amongst  the  women  on  the  5th  of 
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October.  The  band,  amountmg  to  several  thousand,  pro- 
ceeded to  VersaiUes,  apjmrently  without  any  fixed  object 
They  insisted  on  seeing  the  king,  and  seized  tumultuously  on 
the  hall  of  the  assembly;  but  although  they  manifested  a 
very  riotous  disposition,  they  were  kept  in  tolerable  order. 
Their  threats  against  the  queen  excited,  however,  the  alarm 
of  Louis  for  her  safety,  and  he  earnestly  urged  her  to  depart 
with  her  children ;  but  her  spirit  was  of  that  order  which 
rises  with  the  storm:  she  firmly  refused  to  abiuidon  her 
husl)and.  **  I  know,"  said  she,  *'  that  it  is  my  life  they  seek ; 
but  I  am  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa^and  I  have  learned 
not  to  fear  death." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a  body  of  men  and  poissardes 
proceeded  to  the  badly-guarded  |)alace.  A  conflict  between 
them  and  tlie  gardes  du  cor|>s  immediately  began.  With  the 
instinct  of  hatred  the  infuriated  i)opuL'ice  rushed  towards  the 
apartment  of  the  queen  :  she  had  retired  to  rest  at  a  late  hour, 
ordering  her  attendants  to  do  the  same.  They,  fortunately, 
disobeyed,  and  remained  with  their  own  women  seated  near 
her  bed-room  door.  "  About  half-past  four  in  the  morning," 
relates  Madame  Camjuin,  "  they  heard  horrible  yells  and  dis- 
charges of  fire-arms.  One  nm'  in  to  the  queen  to  awaken  her, 
and  get  her  out  of  bed  My  sister  Hew  to  the  place  from 
which  the  tumult  seemed  to  proceed ;  she  o|)ened  the  door  of 
the  ante-chamber  which  leads  to  the  great  guard-room,  and 
beheld  one  of  the  body-guards  holding  his  musket  acro&s  the 
door,  and  attacked  by  a  mob,  who  were  striking  at  him  ;  his 
face  ^as  covered  with  blood.  He  turned  round  and  exclaimed, 
**  Save  the  queen,  madam :  they  arc  come  to  assassinate  her!" 
She  hastily  shut  the  do6r  upon  the  unfortunate  victim  of  duty, 
iaMtened  it  with  the  great  bolt,  and  took  the  same  precaution 
on  leaving  tlie  next  room.  On  reacliing  the  queen  s  chamber 
she  cried  out  to  her,  *'Get  up,  madam  !  do  not  stay  to  dress 
yourself :  fly  to  the  king*s  ai)artmont."  Marie  Antoinette  n)se 
in  liaste,  and  did  not  eMcai>e  without  difficulty. 

When  La  Fayette  had  succeeded  in  clearing  the  palace,  all 
I>eril  was  not  over  for  the  queen.     She  sat  near  a  window 
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talking  to  ]M.  de  la  Luzerne,  one  of  the  ministeTS,  -when  a  ball 
from  below,  intended  for  her,  struck  the  wall  dose  to  her. 
M.  de  la  Luzerne,  without  seeming  to  heed  this  fact,  rose,  and, 
continuing  his  discourse,  placed  himself  quietly  between  the 
queen  and  the  window.  "  Nay,  sir,**  said  she,  with  dignified 
calmness,  and  signing  him  to  resume  his  seat,  'Hhis  is  not  yonr 
place,  it  is  mina"  During  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  day  she 
displayed  the  same  lofty  heroisuL  On  the  first  sounds  of  the 
conflict,  Neckcr,  closely  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
hastened  to  the  palace.  The  people,  in  the  courts  below,  were 
asking  vehemently  that  the  royal  family  should  return  with 
them  to  Paris.  The  king  promised  to  comply,  and  shots  were 
fired  in  token  of  rejoicing.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
queen  appeared  in  the  great  saloon.  Her  fair  and  luxuriant  hair 
fell  in  disorder  around  her  })ale  countenance ;  but  never  had  her 
wliole  aspect  borne  the  impress  of  such  commanding  majesty. 
"  Everything  in  her  person  struck  the  imagination,'*  observes 
Madame  de  Stiiel  The  people  asked,  with  loud  shouts,  that 
the  queen  should  appear  on  the  balcony  as  well  as  the  long. 

The  expressive  countenance  of  Marie  Antoinette  betrayed 
what  fate  she  dreaded,  but  she  unhesitatingly  advanced  to- 
wards the  balcony,  between  hcfr  two  children.  The  ominous 
cry  of  "  No  children!"  arose  below  her  from  the  vast  marble 
court,  then  full  of  armed  men.  She  understood  those  fatal 
words,  and  gently  pushing  back  the  children  into  the  apart- 
ment, returned  to  the  balcony,  unprotected  and  alone.  ^  Should 
I  die,  I  will  do  it !"  had  energetically  exclaimed  this  daughter 
of  IMaria  Theresa ;  and  with  hands  folded  on  her  bosom  and 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she  now  stood  there  awaiting  her  fat€, 
in  heroic  and  sublime  resignation.  But  her  hour  was  not  yet 
come  .'  years  of  sorrow  were  before  her  still ,  and  a  doom  ht 
m  )re  sad,  far  more  bitter  than  the  assassin  could  inflict,  awaited 
the  hapless  queen.  One  man  pointed  his  gun  towards  her, 
but  another  of  his'  companions  struck  it  down :  the  calm 
heroism  of  the  woman  subdued  the  anger  felt  by  the  crowd 
against  the  imprudent  queen  ;  and  when  La  Fayette  ttepped 
fonvard  and  respectfully  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  the  ju»- 
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tice  of  the  homage  was  acknowledged  by  a  loud  cry  of  "  Vive 
laReine!" 

When  Marie  Antoinette  left  the  balcony  and  re-entered  the 
saloon,  she  approached  Madame  Necker,  and  said  to  her,  in 
a  voice  rendered  inaudible  by  convulsive  sobs,  "  They  are  going 
to  compel  me  and  the  king  to  return  to  Paris,  with  the  heads 
of  our  gardes  du  corps  carried  on  their  pikes  before  us."  TV'o 
of  the  gardes  du  corps  had  indeed  been  murdered,  and  their 
heads  were  borne  in  triumph  to  Paris  by  the  poissardes ;  but 
fortunately  not  within  sight  of  the  unhappy  sovereigns.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  royal  palace  of  Versailles  for  ever,  the  queen 
observed,  with  much  emotion,  to  one  of  her  attendants,  "  We 
are  lost :  dragged  away,  perhaps  to  death :  when  kings  become 
prisoners,  they  have  not  long  to  live."  The  journey  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris  lasted  five  hours ;  a  promiscuous  mob  of  men 
and  women  accompanied  the  royal  carriage;  they  shouted, 
sang,  carried  loaves  of  bread  on  their  pikes,  and  exclaimed,  in 
allusion  to  the  king,  queen,  and  dauphin,  ''  We  are  bringing 
the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little  apprentice."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fatigue  and  sufferings  of  that  eventful  day,  the  self- 
I>o6sc88ion  of  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  desert  her.  The  king, 
on  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  said  to  the  mayor,  Bailly, 
'*  that  he  always  came  with  pleasure  to  his  good  city  of  Paris.** 
*'  And  with  confidence,*'  quickly  added  the  queen.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Toileries,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  When, 
on  the  following  day,  Marie  Antoinette  received  her  court  and 
the  corps  diplomatique  in  thone  dismal  and  antiquated  apart- 
ments, she  could  hardly  speak  for  her  tears.  Those  whom  she 
addressed  were  scarcely  less  moved.  She  apologised  for  being 
obliged  to  receive  her  guests  in  the  room  where  her  children 
had  8i)ent  tlie  night.  "  Vou  know,*'  said  she,  **  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  come  here.'*  And  as  she  spoke  thus,  her  fine  and 
irritated  countenance  was  such  as  when  once  seen  could  not 
easily  be  forgotten.* 

Her  beautiful  and  gentle  sister-in-law,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
•  MiMknie  do  StAcL 
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bore  this  change  with  a  more  serene  resignation.  Although 
this  charming  princess  was  not,  it  is  said,  of  a  naturally  amiable 
disposition,  her  deep  and  sincere  piety  had  so  completely 
eradicated  her  early  defects,  and  imparted  to  her  whole  being 
something  so  holy  and  so  pure,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
youth  and  loveliness,  the  chief  feeling  which  she  inspired  wu 
veneration.  Indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  she  was  evidently  not 
so  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  her  brother,  whom  she  loved 
passionately,  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  But  her  anxi^ 
for  them  was  tempered  by  religious  submission :  leas  heroic 
than  the  queen,  she  was  not  less  noble  or  devoted. 

Whilst  monarchy  was  thus  rapidly  approaching  its  last 
perilous  crisis,  French  society  was  likewise  undergoing  a 
marked  transformation.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General,  politics  had  absorbed  every  conversation.  When  the 
greatest  social  questions  were  at  stake,  what  interest  could  be 
felt  in  the  literary  discussions  of  narrow  coteries  ?  The  hall 
of  the  National  Assembly  had  become  the  wide  arena  whoe 
the  struggle  for  power  and  popularity  was  now  carried  oa 
Women  thronged  the  galleries,  as  spectators  of  this  great  con- 
test, arid  watched  with  deep  interest  the  last  throes  of  that 
expiring  society  with  which  their  old  power  was  fast  passLng 
away.  But  when,  after  the  6th  of  October,  the  assembly  was 
transferred  to  Paris,  the  beautiful  and  high-bom  ladies,  who 
had  looked  down  from  the  tnhunes  on  the  stirring  scene  bdov, 
gradually  vanished,  and  were  replace^  by  ferodoaa  and  hide- 
ous poissardes ;  who,  from  always  bringing  their  knitting  with 
them,  acquired  the  name  of  tricoUeuses.  The  dawn  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  had,  however,  been 
hailed  with  rapturous  enthusiasm  by  the  €lite  of  French 
society.  ^Vhen  the  old  fortress  fell,  its  ruins  offered  a  strange 
and  varied  aspect :  tents  and  cafes  arose,  as  by  enchantmeot» 
amongst  the  wrecks  of  towers  and  bastions;  fashionable 
women  came  in  their  carriages  to  visit  that  once  gloomy  and 
silent  spot,  now  as  gay  and  crowded  as  Long  Champs.  Here 
the  still  lively  and  brilliant  Madame  de  Oenlis  brou^t  her 
princely  pupils,  to  read  them  moral  lessons  over  fallen  defr 
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potiflm  :  as  a  proof  of  her  entire  sympathy  with  the  popakr 
cause,  she  afterwards  wore  suspended  around  her  neck  a  minia- 
ture Bastile,  made  of  real  Bastile  sandstone.  Madame  de  Stael, 
Mirabeau,  the  young  Chateaubriand,  then  wholly  unknown, 
likewise  visited  the  last  ruins  of  feudalism.  Statesmen,  actors, 
poets,  artists,  and  men  and  women  of  the  world,  thronged  to- 
gether to  the  place,  amidst  the  din  and  laughter  of  the  work- 
men, who  joyously  demolished  the  vast  edifice.  A  ball  was 
afterwards  given  on  the  spot  where  the  once-dreaded  fortress 
had  stood. 

But  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  which  they  manifested 
for  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  the 
women  of  those  times  exercised  a  very  slight  degree  of  influ- 
ence in  comparison  with  the  power  they  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed. 

For  some  time  Madame  de  Geulis  still  drew  around  her  a 
portion  of  the  most  el^ant  society  of  the  times.  Every  Sun- 
day she  received  a  political  and  literary  coterie  in  the  apart- 
ments she  occupied  with  her  pupils  at  Bellechasse ;  but  as 
the  revolution  progressed,  her  circle  gradually  became  nar- 
rower. Those  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  Orleans  faction,  dreaded  her  tact  and  insinuation, 
and  avoided  frequenting  her  saloon.  Many  affected  to  be  re- 
pelled by  her  rqmtation  for  intrigue,  and  her  enemies — who 
were  numerous  among  the  royalists — industriously  circulated 
rcporti  most  ii\juriuus  to  her  reputation.  These  reports 
wen  countenanced  by  the  suspicions  which  the  Duchess  of 
Orleaiia  had  at  length  expressed  i^ith  regard  to  the  connexion 
between  her  husband  nnd  the  governess  of  her  sons.  The 
duchess  al.Ho  complained  that  the  affections  of  her  children 
were  estranged  from  her  by  Madame  de  Qenlis,  whom  she 
accordingly  wished  to  resign  her  functions.  Both  the  duke 
and  the  governess  refused  to  accede  to  this;  the  duchess  was 
loud  in  her  ct)mplaints,  and  the  public,  who  esteemed  her  vir- 
tues, and  pitied  her  fur  being  united  to  a  profligate  husband, 
threw  all  the  odium  on  Madame  de  Oenlis. 

The  power  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Condorcet 
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was  likewise  declining.  The  partisans  of  constitutioDa] 
monarchy  rallied  for  a  while  around  the  gifted  daughter  of 
Necker,  but  her  sway  was  as  brief  as  that  of  the  principles 
she  professed.  Madame  de  Condorcet  belonged  to  the  repab- 
lican  party,  and  received  men  of  democratic  opinions ;  but, 
although  she  was  visited  by  the  notorious  Anacharais  Clootz, 
(who  called  himself  the  ^  Orator  of  the  Human  Race,")  and 
was  styled  by  him,  in  compliment  to  her  great  charms^  "  the 
Lycean  Venus/*  she  did  not  exercise  a  wide  or  lasting  power. 
When  her  husband  fell  with  the  Girondists,  she  samk  into 
total  obscurity,  notwithstanding  her  talents  and  beauty. 
Though  many  women  figured  in  the  revolution,  there  are  in 
reality  but  three  who  can  be  said  to  have  acted  in  it  a  really 
important  part,  and  whose  names  are  imperishably  linked  with 
the  history  of  their  tijnes.  These  three  women  are,  the  qoeeo, 
whose  long  and  unavailing  struggle  for  monarchy  brought  her 
to  the  scaffold ;  the  republican  Madame  Roland,  who  perished 
with  the  Girondists ;  and  the  noble-minded  Madame  Talliai, 
who  hastened  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  avenged  so  many 
pure  and  illustrious  victims.  The  time  for  speaking  of 
Madame  Roland  or  Madame  Tallien  is  not  yet  come,  and  we 
must  now  return  to  Marie  Antoinette.  If,  in  her  political 
conduct,  there  will  be,  as  usual,  much  inconsistency  and  im- 
prudence to  deplore,  yet  shall  we  ever  find  her  sublime  and 
heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  HONABCHY. 

The  principal  errors  and  misfortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette 
may  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  difficulties  of  lier  position. 
As  a  woman,  she  could  exercise  only  an  occult  power,  pecu- 
liarly unsuitable  to  her  open  nature.  Impetuous  and  ener- 
getic, she  was  fit  for  instantaneous  action,  but  ill  adapted  for 
giving  the  calm  counsel  on  which  another  could  act  The 
hesitating  and  apathetic  temper  of  her  husband  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  counteract  whatever  good  she  might  have 
effected.  Louis  XVL  only  knew  how  to  suffer  passively. 
Marie  Antoinette  early  saw  this,  and,  in  spite  of  the  respect- 
ful reserve  with  which  she  always  alluded  to  the  king,  it  was 
easy  t<>  perceive  that  a  feeling  akin  to  bitterness  rankled  in 
her  mind  when  she  thought  on  the  fetters  of  her  position- 
C'ould  she  have  acted  freely  and  alone,  the  revolution  would 
liave  been  sooner  over  :  she  could  not  have  saved  monarchy  or 
the  monarch,  but  their  fall,  not  being  delayed  so  long,  would 
not  have  been  so  overwhelming  and  so  deep.  But  this  very 
eneigy  of  Marie  Antoinette — which,  had  she  been  independ- 
ent, would  have  hastened  the  crisis — prolonged  it,  because 
she  was  not  free,  and  gave  it  the  dangerous  aspect  of  a 
struggle.  >Vlien  she  had  exhausted  e>*ery  form  of  opposition, 
she  perceived  too  late  that  resignation  might  have  been  the 
wisest  course.  There  is  regret  for  ]Hi8t  imprudence  in  those 
words  which  she  addressed,  shortly  before  the  10th  of  August 
1792,  to  one  of  her  confidants:  "As  for  myself,*'  said  she, 
after  alluding  to  the  passive  temper  of  the  king,  "  I  could  do 
anything,  and  appear  on  horseWk  were  it  needed ;  but  that 
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would  be  famishing  weapons  to  the  king*s  enemies  :  throagb- 
out  all  France  a  cry  against  the  Austrian  and  the  role  of  a 
woman  would  be  raised  instantly.  By  coming  forward,  1 
should,  moreover,  reduce  the  kin^  to  a  humiliating  aAd  in- 
f  irior  position.  A  queen,"  she  added  mournfully,  "  who,  like 
mc,  is  nothing  in  her  own  right — ^who  la  not  even  regent 
— has  but  one  part  to  act — to  wait  the  event  silently,  and 
prepare  to  die," 

During  the  three  years  which  elapsed  from  the  events  of 
the  month  of  October  1789,  to  the  fall  of  monarchy  in 
August  1792,  Marie  Antoinette  had  acted  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  passive  submission.  The  outrages  to' 
which  she  was  subjected,  from  the  moment  that  the  Toileries 
became  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  embittered  her 
against  the  revolution  and  its  partisans.  Shortly  after  the 
events  of  October,  she  visited,  with  the  king,  a  large  manu- 
factory in  the  faubourg  Saint- Antoine.  They  were  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  "See,  madam!"  observed  La 
Fayette,  who  accompanied  the  royal  couple,  "  how  good  this 
people  are  when  one  comes  to  meet  them."  "  But  are  they  »> 
when  they  come  to  meet  us  ? "  bitterly  asked  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  queen  was  resentful ;  but  she  disdained  vengeance.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  Chiitelet  against  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  insurrection  of  the  5th  of  October,  and  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  queen,  in  order  to  hear  from  her  lips  an 
account  of  what  she  had  personally  seen  and  suffered.  In 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  she  replied :  "  I  will  never  inform 
against  any  of  my  subjects.  I  saw  all ;  I  knew  all ;  and  I 
have  forgotten  all." 

The  instinctive  policy  of  Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have 
been  to  save  the  royal  power  alone.  She  stood  in  equal 
dread  of  the  revolutionists  and  the  emigrants.  To  yield  to 
the  former  was  ruin;  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  latter  was 
degradation.  She  recoiled  with  distrust  from  either  course, 
until  events  became  too  imperious  to  allow  her  to  persevere  in 
her  aim  at  solitary  influence.  We,  accordingly,  find  her 
alternately  holding  conferences  with  Mirabeaa,  Bamave,  and 
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even  Danton;  or  placing  in  foreign  intervention  her  only 
remaining  hope  of  safety.  Her  characteristic  and  interest- 
ing connexion  with  Mirabeau  began  in  the  month  of  May 
1790.  It  would  hare  commenced  much  earlier,  but  for  the 
Kcruples  of  the  king;  who  objected  to  form  even  a  private 
alliance  with  a  man  so  notorious  for  his  immorality.  Marie 
Antoinette,  more  clear-sighted  and  less  rigidly  scrupulous 
than  her  husband,  at  length  overcame  his  objections. 

The  first  interview  of  the  queen  and  the  great  orator  had 
all  the  mystery  of  romance.  One  evening,  in  the  month  of 
May,  Mirabeau  left  Paris,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  riding 
to  the  country  house  of  his  friend  Clavidre ;  but  he  soon 
turned  towards  Saint  Cloud,  entered  the  park  by  a  private 
entrance,  and  found  the  queen  waiting  for  him,  alone,  in  a 
shady  and  retired  8])ot.  "  With  a  foe  of  ordinary  capacity," 
said  slie,  *'  with  an  everyday  enemy,  I  should  now  be  guilty 
«»f  a  very  foolish,  a  very  injudicious  step:  but  with  a 
Mirabeau  !  ** —  The  grace,  dignity,  and  enei^  of  the  queen 
pnnluced  a  {>owerful  impression  on  Mirabeau.  With  a 
woman's  ready  tact  she  noticed  this,  and  also  observed  to 
Madame  Cami)an  that  the  expression  of  **  a  Mirabeau,*'  which 
Mhe  had  employed  intentionally,  had  not  failed  in  its  desired 
effect.  The  close  of  their  interview  alone  is  known.  ^^ Ma- 
dame,*' then  exclaimed  ^lirabcau,  "  whenever  your  illustrious 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  honoured  one  of  her  loyal  subjects 
^ith  an  interview,  she  never  suffered  them  to  depart  without 
.'iccording  to  them  her  royal  hand.**  The  queen,  with  a 
4|ueen*s  grace,  held  forth  her  hand ;  Mirabeau,  with  a  king's 
dignified  elegance,  knelt  and  fervently  kissed  it :  that  kiss 
shot  strength  through  his  frame,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  he 
cried,  with  native  self  confidence, — 

**  Madam,  the  monarchy  i«  taved !  **  * 

This  meeting  gave  Mirabeau  a  high  opinion  of  the  queen. 
He  emphatically  observed  to  Dumont :  ''She  is  the  only  man 
t'f  the   family ! "  an   expression  which  Napoleon  aftenards 

•  **  ^DnibeMi :  A  Life-Hiitory,"  p.  221,  roL  ii. 
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borrowed,  and  applied  to  Marie  Antoinette's  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme.  Mirabeau  also  perceived,  that  to  act 
on  the  king  it  was  necessaiy  to  influence  his  wife,  since  she 
alone  could  rouse  him  to  action.  It  was,  therefore,  to  Marie 
Antoinette  that  he  addressed  his  advice  and  correspondence^ 
and  gave  detailed  explanations  of  his  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  monarchical  power.  That  he  even  intended  her  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part  in  carrying  out  his  projects,  is  apparent  by  a 
phrase  which  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  :  "  The  moment  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  see,  that  whidi  we  may 
see,  on  Iiorseback,  a  woman  and  a  child :  these  are  family 
traditions,  familiar  to  the  queen."  The  noble  nature  of  her 
new  ally  strongly  attracted  Marie  Antoinette;  but  she  had 
scarcely  sufficient  flmmess  of  purpose  to  adhere  to  his  plana. 
She  consulted  Mirabeau,  as  she  consulted  so  many  others,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  deriving  the  desired  benefit  from  their  advice, 
without  binding  herself  to  follow  it  implicitly. 

A  year  after  the  commencement  of  their  interconrae, 
%Iirabeau  died,  and  whatever  hopes  the  queen  might  have 
founded  on  his  aid,  perished  with  him.  He  died,  happily  for 
his  fame,  at  the  precise  time  when  lus  powerlessness  to  allay 
the  storm  he  had  helped  to  raise  would  have  been  felt ;  bat 
though  his  life  could  not  have  stayed  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  his  death  contributed  to  accelerate  its  course.  From 
that  moment  the  position  of  the  royal  family  became  daily 
more  precarious.  The  king,  with  his  habitual  indedaion, 
knew  not  which  party  to  favour.  More  fearless  and  eneigetic, 
Marie  Antoinette  held  all  concessions  weakness,  and  hated 
disguise  with  all  the  force  of  a  frank  nature.  To  smile  aik 
those  she  disliked,  and  not  to  dare  to  favour  those  she  loved, 
was  a  moral  thraldom  she  could  not  endure.  She  longed  to 
break  her  chains;  to  conquer  back  that  royal  sceptre,  which 
had  escaped  from  her  husband's  feeble  hand ;  and  to  subdue 
that  stem  revolution,  which  had  begun  with  insulting  her 
name  and  threatening  her  life.  The  dangers  which  surrounded 
her  husband,  her  children,  and  herself,  strengthened  her  resolve. 
Slie  was  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing  her  apartments 
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inyadcd  by  the  populace.  A  sound  of  muaketry,  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  pakoe  itael^  one  night  roused 
Louis  XVL  from  his  slumber.  He  hastened  to  the  queen's 
apartment ;  it  was  vacant :  he  proceeded  further,  and  found 
his  wife  bj  the  dauphin's  bed,  clasping  the  child  in  her  arms. 
**  I  was  at  my  post,"  she  calmly  obsenred,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  false :  but  such  was  the 
state  of  anxiety  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  lived.  The  royal 
family  at  length  resolved  upon  flight :  a  fatal  and  imprudent 
step. 

Marie  Antoinette  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this  important 
enterprise  to  the  Count  of  Fersen,  a  young  and  chivalrous 
Swede,  who  had  conceived  a  romantic  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful captive  queen.  His  sovereign,  Qustavus  III.,  had  already 
proclaimed  himself  her  knight,  and  vowed  to  defend  her ;  the 
Count  of  Fersen  endeavoured  to  save,  at  least,  the  life  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  His  measures  were  at  first  attended  with 
great  success.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June  1791,  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  all  carefully  disguised,  left  the 
I>alaco  by  different  issues.  Their  flight  was  not  discovered 
until  the  next  morning.  Favoured  by  this  advance,  the 
fugitives  might  have  reached  their  place  of  destination  in 
safety,  if  they  had  not  been  recognised  by  Drouet,  the  son  of 
a  postmaster,  who  caused  them  to  be  intercepted  at  Varennes. 
In  spite  of  their  protestations,  they  were  compelled  to  alight 
at  the  house  of  the  syndic,  a  grocer  named  Sausse.  It  was 
night ;  but  the  positive  assertions  of  Drouet,  and  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  both  the  sovereigns,  betrayed  them. 
Louis  XVI.,  still  persisting  in  denial,  was  rudely  contradicted 
by  the  men  around  :  with  that  strong  sense  of  dignity  which 
never  deserted  her,  Marie  Antoinette,  seeing  that  all  was  over, 
stepped  forward,  and  addressing  Sausse  and  his  companions, 
authoritatively  observed :  ^  Since  you  admowledge  him  for 
your  sovereign,  treat  him  as  such.**  Her  look  and  tone 
fdlenocd  these  men.  Louis,  casting  aside  all  Hiagn^if^^  con- 
fessed his  rank,  and  begged  not  to  be  detained ;  representmg 
the  evils  that  would  accrue  to  the  country  from  that  detention. 
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Bat  it  was  in  vain  that  the  king  pleaded  and  commanded  hy 
turns  ;  in  vain  that  the  queen,  now  haughty  no  longer,  weep- 
ingly  begged  of  Madame  Sausse  to  remember  her  feelings  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  intercede  with  her  husband.  Tears 
and  entreaties  proved  useless,  and  the  royal  family  retired  to 
a  narrow  room  above  the  shop  to  spend  the  night  :  but  not 
to  rest.  In  that  night  the  fair  hair  of  Marie  Antoinette 
turned  white  with  grief. 

It  was  a  melancholy  journey  for  the  fugitives  from  Varennes 
to  Paris.  The  shouts  and  execrations  of  the  people  accom- 
panied them  all  the  way.  An  old  nobleman  having  approached 
the  royal  carriage,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  for  those 
within  it,  was  murdered  before  their  eyes.  A  priest  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  for  the  interference  of  Bar- 
nave,  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  by  the  National  Assembly 
t<v  protect  the  king.  Young,  eloquent,  and  popular,  Bamave 
had  figured,  since  the  opening  of  the  States,  as  the  rival  of 
Mirabeau,  and  the  vehement  opponent  of  the  court  P6thion, 
who  shared  his  present  mission,  was  likewise  a  member  of 
tlie  left,  and  a  republican;  as  he  informed  the  king  he  was 
bringing  home  a  captive.  The  two  deputies  sat  in  the  same 
eaiTiage  with  the  royal  family.  .  P6thion  behaved  with  rude 
insolence ;  Bamave  with  unfeigned  sympathy  and  respect : 
he  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  woman  he  had  judged  from  the 
iTports  of  her  calumniators ;  he  saw  her  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied in  her  queenly  sorrow,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
generous  heart,  he  secretly  vowed  to  protect  and  defend  her. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  more  honourable  to 
Mario  Antoinette  than  the  passionate  admiration  which,  with- 
out effort,  she  inspired  in  men  of  every  rank  and  party»  when- 
ever they  could  approach  her.  Her  power  was  gone ;  tears  and 
suffering  had  faded  her  once-dazzling  loveliness  :  the  devoted- 
nes.s  she  excited  was  not  paid  to  the  woman  or  to  the  queen  ; 
it  was  the  instinctive  tribute  which  a  fine  and  generous  nature 
must  always  call  forth.  During  the  whole  of  the  jonm^  home- 
wards, she  behaved  with  a  courage  and  self-possession  which 
increased  the  admiration  of  Bamave.     She  calmly  alighted 
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at  the  Tuilerics,  regardless  of  the  hootings  of  the  populace ; 
and,  unconquered  even  in  that  hour,  haughtily  refused  the 
offered  protection  of  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  who  dded  with  the  people. 

The  unsuccessful  flight  to  Varennes  greatiy  aggravated  the 
I>osition  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  so  closely  watched, 
that  it  was  only  by  stealth  the  queen  could  see  her  husband 
National  guards  remained  in  her  room,  even  at  night,  and 
«he  protested  in  vain  against  this  gross  indecency.  Notwith- 
standing this  close  surveillance,  she  found  means  to  com- 
municate with  Bamave.  Alone,  in  an  obscure  room  of  the 
palace,  she  often  waited  whole  hours  for  the  young  deputy, 
irith  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  The  sincerity  of 
l^amave'a  devotedness  had  deeply  touched  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  syuipathLsed  with  his  youth,  his  talent,  and  even  with  the 
iimbition  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her.  Whilst  she 
declared,  "  that  she  could  never  forgive  the  nobles  who  had 
commenced  the  revolution,  she  excused  the  young  commoner 
for  having  ardently  embraced  a  cause  which  opened  a  path  to 
his  legitimate  ambition.'*  The  king  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
sliared  those  feelings.  The  queen  did  not,  however,  adopt 
the  plans  of  Bamave.  He  proposed  constitutional  prudence 
and  moderation  ;  but  for  this  Marie  Antoinette  instinctively 
and  justly  felt  that  it  was  now  too  late.  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted  earlier,  with  all  sincerity  and  truth,  the  revolution 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  checked,  and  the  constitution 
firmly  established  We  bslj  perhaps;  for  on  examination,  it 
is  diilicalt  to  avoid  perceiving  that  the  revolution  was  merely 
a  political  strug^'le  for  freedom  and  rights  long  denied :  it 
was  a  social  war  of  the  suffering  and  exasperated  masses 
against  their  former  oi)pressor3.  A  constitution  which  fet- 
tered them  with  a  king,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  was  therefore  as  little  acceptable  to  an  immense 
number  of  individuals,  as  it  was  distasteful  to  the  sovereigns 
themselves.  The  party  of  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
moderates  was,  however,  Lirgo  and  i>owcrful ;  and  it  nught 
Iiave  held  back  the  democratic  element,  but  for  the  yiolenoe 
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of  tli0  rojsdists,  the  constant  hesitation  of  Louis  XYL,  and 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  queen.  Owing  to  these 
auxiliaries,  the  nation  lost  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  was  ripe  for  a  republic  by  the  time  the 
constitution  was  finished. 

The  queen  was,  therefore,  both  more  practical  and  more 
clear-sighted  than  Bamave,  when  she  rejected  as  useless  his 
plan  of  adhering  faithfully  to  the  constitution  ;  but  she  erred 
in  thinking  a  reaction  possible.  After  sacrificing  his  popu- 
larity to  the  royal  cause,  Bamave  had  the  mortification  to 
perceive  that  the  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  and  that 
the  queen  now  relied  exclusively  on  the  aid  of  emigrants  and 
foreigners.  Marie  Antoinette  reluctantly  adopted  this  coursa 
She  had  never  loved  the  aristocracy,  and  she  well  knew  the 
degree  of  favour  and  submission  they  would  expect,  if  they 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  revolution.  A  few  months  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  Bamave  left  Paris» 
and  parted  from  the  queen.  She  assured  him  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  reaction,  he  should  still  possess  her  friendship  and 
esteem.  Bamave  moumfuUy  pointed  out  the  fidlacy  of  her 
hopes ;  told  her  he  knew  that  he  had  risked  Ids  head  in  her 
cause,  and  risked  it  in  vain ;  but  enthusiastically  added,  that, 
so  far  from  repenting  aught  he  had  done,  he  should  hold 
himself  fully  repaid  if  she  would  only  grant  him  the  honour 
of  pressing  to  liis  lips  her  royal  hand.  The  queen,  with  much 
emotion,  extended  her  hand  towards  him  :  he  seized  and 
kissed  it  fervently.  Thus  they  parted,  to  meet  no  more ;  but 
to  perish  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  the  queen  and  the 
commoner,  on  the  same  scafi'old. 

The  hopes  of  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  rest  solely  with  the 
emigrants  :  she  believed  that  the  excess  of  the  anarchy  she 
foresaw  would  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  order.  It  was 
so;  but  not  until  she,  and  all  those  she  loved,  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  popular  anger  so  impradently  encouraged.  In 
the  month  of  November  of  the  year  1791,  the  year  of  the 
rtight  to  Varcnnes,  La  Fayette  and  P6thion  contended  for  the 
mayorship  of  Paris.     The  former  was  a  constitutionalist,  the 
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latter  a  republican.  Marie  Antoinette  disliked  La  Fayette, 
as  being  one  of  the  first  men  who  had  humbled  monarchy. 
She  accordingly  opposed  his  election,  and  spent  krge  sums  to 
secure  that  of  his  rival  It  was  perhaps  to  her  efforts  that 
P6thion  owed  his  return. 

This  conduct  was  extremely  imprudent ;  for  since  the  ac- 
ceptation of  tlie  constitution  by  the  king,  the  difficulties  jof 
his  position  had  materially  increased.  Friends  and  enemies 
seemed  leagued  alike  against  the  peace  of  the  sovereigns. 
Friends  complained  that  their  advice  had  not  been  followed ; 
court  ladies  threw  up  their  places  in  the  royal  household  with 
disgust,  because  privileges  were  abolished  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  duchesses  were  deprived  of  their  traditionary  stool 
or  tabouret  Marie  Antoinette  was  hurt  with  this  conduct, 
and  contrasted  it  probably  with  the  behaviour  of  Madame  du 
Barry.  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  the  ex- 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  distinguished  herself  by  her  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  queen  ;  at  whose  court  she  knew,  however,  that 
she  could  never  hope  to  appear.  At  one  period,  hearing  that 
the  queen  was  in  want  of  money,  she  offered  her  the  costly 
and  magnificent  diamonds  she  had  received  from  the  late 
king.  The  queen  thanked  her  and  declined.  After  the  events 
of  the  Gth  of  October,  Madame  du  Barry,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
received  the  wounded  gardes  du  corps  who  had  defended  the 
apartment  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  attended  them  with  the 
utmost  devotedness.  More  affected  by  this  trait  than  if  she 
had  received  a  personal  favour  from  her  former  antagonist, 
Marie  Antoinette  commissioned  one  of  her  friends  to  go  and 
thank  Madame  du  Barry  in  her  name. 

Fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  French  female  noblesse* 
Madame  du  Barry  was  not  the  only  titled  lady  who  braved 
real  peril  in  the  cause  of  royalty.  The  beautiful  Princess  of 
Lamballe  no  sooner  learned  that  the  queen  was  surrounded 
with  danger,  than,  leaving  her  safe  asylum  in  EngUnd,  she 
returned  to  France,  and  claimed  her  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  qnceu*s  household.  Not  long  before  the  10th  of  August, 
she  observed  to  one  of  her  friends :   '^  As  the  peril  grows 
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greater,  so  do  I  feci  more  strength.  I  am  ready  to  die :  I 
fear  nothing/'  Other  women  emtdated  her  devotedness  :  but 
those  were  solitary  instances  ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  narrow- 
minded  coteries  who  still  gathered  aromid  Marie  Antoinette, 
might  well,  when  joined  to  the  cabals  of  her  enemies,  justify 
the  passionate  exclamation  she  addressed  to  her  brother  :  **  Is 
it  fated  then,  that  I,  with  the  blood  I  am  come  of,  with  the 
sentiments  I  have,  must  live  and  die  among  such  beings  t" 

With  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Constituent,  arose  a  new  and  powerful  party,  destined  to 
hasten  the  course  of  the  revolution,  and  to  perish  amongst 
its  earliest  victims.  This  party  (that  of  the  Girondists) 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  several  remarkable  women.  Whilst 
its  leading  members  still  affected  constitutional  principles,  they 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de 
Condorcet.  These  two  ladies  succeeded  in  procuring  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Count  of  Narbonne  as  War  Minister.  He 
was  a  young,  handsome,  and  brilliant  nobleman,  and  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  was  said  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  interest 
testifled  for  him  by  the  daughter  of  Necker  and  the  wife  of 
Condorcet.  But  gradually,  and  as  their  policy  assumed  a 
more  republican  shape,  the  Girondists  fell  off  from  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  still  remained  futhfiil  to  her  father's  doctrine 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  A  Madame  d^Udon,  now  well 
nigh  forgotten,  and  a  clever  actress,  named  MademoiseUe 
Caudeille,  attracted  them  for  a  time  ;  their  power  was  quickly 
effaced  by  that  of  Madame  Roland,  a  woman  whose  name  is 
imperishably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Girondist 
party.  It  was  this  woman  whom  General  Dumooriez  endea- 
voured to  fascinate,  when  he  succeeded  Narbonne,  in  March 
1792.  He  saw  her  power  over  her  friends,  and  wished  to 
rule  them  through  her.  But  if  Madame  Koland  was  gracefid 
and  lovely  as  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she 
was  also  as  austere  as  a  Homan  matron.  Dumouriez,  unprin- 
cipled and  accustomed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  old  regime, 
smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  her  republican  enthusiasm  :  leav- 
ing her  to  her  bright  visions  of  the  future,  he  secretly  resolved 
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to  turn  his  attention  to  the  more  practicable  object  of  saving 
monarchy  and  the  queenly  Marie  Antoinette.  Could  he  do 
this,  he  knew  his  fortune  would  be  secure  for  ever ;  and, 
though  ambitious,  the  daring  and  brilliant  Domouries  was 
also  capable  of  devoted  and  chivalrous  feelings  :  the  task  of 
delivering  from  the  toils  of  her  enemies  a  proud  and  oppressed 
<|ueen  was  as  soothing  to  his  vanity  as  the  long  vista  of  hon- 
ours its  accomplishment  would  oi)en  to  his  soaring  spirit 

His  first  care  on  his  appointment  was,  therefore,  to  seek  an 
interview  with  Marie  Antoinette.  He  found  her  alone,  pacing 
her  apartment  agitatedly.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  she 
looked  irritated.  She  wtks  probably  so  at  the  appointment  of 
Dumouriez,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  vehement 
Jacobin.  *'  Sir,"  said  she,  walking  up  towards  him,  *'  you  are 
now  all  powerful ;  but  popularity  u  brieU  1  will  deal  frankly 
with  you.  Neither  the  king  nor  myself  submit  willingly  to 
the  constitutional  innovations  which  have  been  forced  upon 
UA.  Choose  now  the  part  you  wish  to  take.**  To  tlus  strange 
and  imprudent  speech,  Dumouriez  replied  by  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a[»pearing  to  adopt  the  extreme  principles  it  was 
so  desirable  to  control :  such,  he  hinted,  had  already  been  his 
|H>licy.  But  Marie  Antoinette  either  disliked  this  course  ot 
mistrusted  the  general,  and  she  received  his  advances  coldly/ 
Not  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  Dumouriez,  whose  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  courageiius  queen  was  increased  by  her 
(liring  and  imprudent  tem[>er,  continued  to  urge  the  |>oint  ; 
and,  falling  at  her  feet,  pas&ionately  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips, — '*  O  madam,  alluw  yourself  to  !*« 
saved  I"  Marie  Antoinette,  thinking  he  acted  a  (lart,  remained 
inflexible.  She  certainly  erred  in  not  gi\ing  the  plans  <>f 
I  nimouriez  a  fair  trial  Of  all  the  membere  of  the  Ginmdiftt 
niinistr}%  he  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  aim  at  a  rqmblic  : 
the  only  one  really  devoted  to  the  king. 

Tlie  unhappy  monarch  diily  found,  in  his  advisers,  enemies 
riMiiy  to  watch  and  exiK>&e  hi^  errors.  He  unfortunately  gave 
theui  a  pretence  for  op{>osiuon,  by  rcfuiiing  to  sanction  the 
ilecroe  against  the  nonjuriug  pric^ti^.      The  minl&ters  nruioti- 
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strated ;  he  dismissed  them,  but  could  not  find  men  fit  to 
succeed  them  :  the  sense  of  his  helpless  and  desperate  posdtioii 
then  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  for  ten  days  he  scarcely 
uttered  a  word.  The  queen,  filled  with  grief  at  his  deplorable 
state,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  conjured  him,  in  her  name 
and  that  of  her  children,  to  arouse  himself.  "  If  perish  we 
must^''  she  energetically  exclaimed,  '^  let  us  perish  with  hon- 
our, striving  for  our  cause ;  and  let  us  not  remain  to  be  stifled 
in  the  walls  of  our  palace." 

The  organised  insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June  1792,  which 
followed  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondist  ministry,  seemed  des- 
tined to  humble  and  degrade  royalty  before  it  should  be 
crushed  for  ever.  An  infuriated  populace  broke  into  the 
palace,  insulted  the  royal  family,  and  committed  eveiy  vio- 
lence short  of  assassination.  Louis  XYL  rose  into  sublimity 
through  mere  passive  courage ;  Marie  Antoinette  was  hesnk 
and  dignified;  Madame  Elizabeth  devoted  On  the  first 
sounds  of  the  tumult,  the  young  princess  broke  from  the 
grasp  of  her  women  and  rushed  to  the  "  oeuU  de  boeuf ,"  where 
she  found  the  king  surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd.  She 
made  her  way  towards  him,  and  clasped  him  passionately  in 
her  arms.  ''  The  queen  !  it  is  the  queen  !''  exclaimed  a  hun- 
dred voices  at  once,  and  at  that  hated  name  anns  rose  and 
glittered  threateningly  towards  her.  She  waited  her  expected 
foite  in  calm  and  silent  resignation ;  the  hurried  explanations 
of  a  few  officers  of  the  palace  alone  saved  her  from  instmt 
death.  "  Ah  !  why,"  she  mournfully  exclaimed,  "  did  you 
undeceive  them  ?  Perhaps,  by  dying  for  the  queen,  I  mij^ 
have  saved  her." 

Bitterly  conscious  that  her  presence  could  only  add  to  the 
peril  of  her  husband,  Marie  Antoinette  was  compelled  to  re- 
main with  her  children  in  her  own  apartment  Her  only 
defenders  were  a  few  devoted  nobles,  timid  attendants,  and 
the  Princess  of  Lamballe ;  who,  in  spite  of  the  queen's  en- 
treaties, had  hastened  to  her  post  on  the  first  rumour  of 
danger.  For  two  hours  the  populace  vociferated  at  the  door 
for  admittance.    It  was  at  length  thought  prudent  to  comply* 
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The  doors  were  thrown  open ;  the  queen,  her  children,  and 
the  women  having  previously  been  entrenched  in  the  reoess 
of  a  window,  behind  a  wide  table.  Here,  for  three  hours* 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  unsubdued  courage  and  incomparable 
dignity,  stood  listening  to  the  insults  of  her  enemies  as  they 
[>as8ed  before  her.  The  women  especially  addressed  her  in 
the  fiercest  and  most  disgusting  language.  "  Did  I  ever  in- 
jure you  I**  at  length  asked  the  queen,  of  one  of  these  furies. 
•*  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  you  are  the  foe  of  the  people." 
•*  You  have  been  deceived,"  mournfully  said  the  queen. 
**  Alas  !  I  was  happy  when  you  all  loved  me."  "  Forgive 
me,**  said  the  woman,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  I  see  that  you  are 
good.*'  Even  Santerre,  the  fierce  hero  of  the  fitiubourgs,  was 
touched  at  the  sight  of  undeserved  ignominy  so  royally  en- 
dured. By  looks  and  broken  words  he  intimated  his  sym- 
pathy to  the  queen ;  and  from  that  time  held  secret  intelli- 
gence with  her.  After  being  indulged  in  their  tyranny  for  five 
hours,  the  crowd  were  at  length  dispersed.  The  emotion  of 
M:uie  Antoinette,  on  beholding  her  husband,  betrayed  itself 
by  hysterical  shrieka  For  some  time  the  king  vainly  endea- 
voured to  calm  her;  when  he  had  at  length  succeeded,  he 
l>erceived  that  he  still  wore  the  coarse  red  cap  he  had  been 
compelled  to  issome  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  cast  it 
away  indignantly,  bitterly  exclaiming, ''  Ah  !  madam,  did  you 
come  from  Vienna  to  behold  me  thus  degraded  ?** 

From  that  day  to  the  10th  of  August,  the  sovereigns  lived 
in  the  fiill  consciousness  of  their  approaching  fate.  They  were 
jK^rHuaded  not  to  touch  the  meals  prepared  for  them,  and  to 
jartake  in  secret  of  the  food  provided  by  a  few  faithful  ser- 
vants. Their  own  apprehensions  were  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  ''They  will  not  assassinate  me,**  often  observed  the 
king ;  **  they  will  judge  me  oj>enly."  The  queen  entertained 
the  same  foreboding.  ''I  fear  that  they  will  try  the  king,** 
she  Haiil  to  Madame  Gunpan  :  '*  as  for  me,  I  am  a  foreigner ; 
tliey  will  murder  me.  .  .  .  What  will  become  of  our  poor 
t  liildrcn  !**  She  wept  bitterly.  The  fomme  de  chambre,  re- 
membering how  subject  she  had  formerly  been  to  spaima  and 
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hysterics,  offered  her  a  composing  draught.  "  Nay,"  said  the 
queen,  with  deep  sadness,  "  it  is  only  happy  women  that  can 
feel  nervous.  I  need  no  such  remedies  now.**  And  Madame 
Campan  bears  witness  that  the  health  of  her  royal  mistress 
was  never  so  uniformly  excellent  as  when  her  whole  energies 
were  called  forth  by  grie£ 

Mario  Antoinette  accustomed  herself  to  the  thought  of 
death,  but  not  to  the  calumnies  of  her  foes.  She  one  day  sur- 
prised an  attendant  in  the  act  of  superintending  her  food,  lest 
poison  should  be  introduced  into  it  "  Remember,"  said  tbe 
queen,  "  it  is  not  by  poison,  but  by  calumny,  that  I  shall  die.' 
Of  all  the  accusations  against  her,  none  woonded  her  so 
deeply  as  that  of  not  loving  France,  and  being  still  an  Aus- 
trian at  heart.  Several  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
her  apartment,  in  order  to  address  the  crowd  assembled  under 
her  window  to  insult  her.  "  Yes,'*  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
pacing  her  room  with  hurried  steps,  her  cheeks  growing 
flushed,  and  her  heart  swelling  as  she  spoke — "  yes,  I  will  §» 
and  say  to  them,  Frenchmen,  they  have  persuaded  you  that  I 
do  not  love  France !  That  I,  the  wife  of  your  kin^  tbe 
mother  of  your  dauphin — ^I,  seated  on  the  greatest  throne  of 
Europe,  and  blest  amongst  the  daughters  of  Maria  Theresa : 
that  I  do  not  love  France  I  Ah  !  what  have  I  to  find  in 
Vienna  now  ?  Nothing,  save  tombs  1  What  have  I  to  low 
in  France  ?  Everytliing  that  can  render  life  honourable  and 
dear  ! "  So  spoke  and  felt  the  unhappy  queen  ;  but  sad  and 
calm  reflection  soon  shewed  her  that  the  appeal  she  meditated 
would  be  made  in  vain.  The  evil  passions  which  hatred  had  so 
long  roused  against  her,  were  not  to  be  thus  silenced  by  a  few 
heroic  words.  Not  until  many  years  had  passed  over  her  un- 
honourod  grave  could  even  her  memory  obtain  justice,  pur^ 
Kued  as  it  \vas  still  by  those  foul  calumnies  which  had  hastened 
her  destruction. 

The  events  of  the  20th  of  June  filled  the  noble  soul  of  La 
Fayette  with  indignation.  He  protested  against  the  daily-in- 
creasing anarchy,  and  offered  his  support  to  the  king.  Bnt 
^larie  Antoinette  preferred  to  his  assistance  the  purchased  and 
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doubtful  influence  of  Danton.  "  Never,"  she  energetically  ex- 
claimed, ''  will  we  accept  the  aid  of  those  who  first  seized  on 
our  power.  If  we  perish,  we  shall  perish  with  dignity  :  his- 
tory awaits  us.**  Che  queen  then  entertained  strong  hopes, 
founded  on  the  approach  of  the  foreign  troops.  One  night  in 
July,  while  she  was  looking  at  the  moon,  she  observed  to  a 
friend  near  her,  **  When  in  a  month  this  moon  will  appear 
again  as  we  see  it  now,  I  shall  be  free  and  happy."  The  re- 
luctance which  the  sovereigns  had  long  felt  to  foreign  interven- 
tion was  now  over.  The  grossest  insults  awaited  them  in  that 
])alace  where  their  predecessors  had  reigned  as  kings,  and 
where  they  were  held  as  the  hostages  of  the  people.  In  the 
royal  chapel,  where  they  came  to  pray,  the  singers  greeted 
them  with  the  Marseillaise  or  the  *'  Ca  Ira.**  On  one  of  the 
last  Sundays  of  July  they  repeated  three  times,  with  much 
exultation,  these  words  from  the  Magnificat :  '*  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree.''  *  Every  day  the  sovereigns  were  confirmed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  attack  the  faubourgs  intended  to  make  on 
the  paUce.  One  ni^t,  when  they  exi>ected  it  to  take  place, 
the  king  and  Madame  Elizabeth  agreed  not  to  waken  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  happened  to  be  asleep.  She  complained 
bitteiiy,  on  the  foUowing  day,  that  wliilst  his  sister  was  with 
licr  husband,  she  had  been  allowed  to  slumber  on.  "  I  am 
his  wife,'*  she  added,  "and  I  will  share  every  one  of  his 
dangers.** 

The  day  came  at  length.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of 
August  was  organised  by  the  Jacobins  and  a  portion  of  the 
Ctirondist  party.  They  united  for  a  moment  to  overthrow 
n>yalty  and  found  the  republic,  and  to  resume  on  the  very 
next  day  their  bitter  and  fatal  dlssensiona.  The  night  from 
the  iHh  to  the  lOth  was  spent  in  watchful  anxiety  by  the  royal 
family.  The  king  confessed  himself^  and  calmly  prepared  for 
death.  More  heroic,  and  less  resigned,  the  queen  vainly 
A«»aght  to  communicate  to  him  her  own  spirit  of  resistance. 
l*he  pious  and  gentle  Madame  Elizabeth  needed  no  propara- 
*  Uke  L  52. 
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tion  :  tLe  sacrifice  of  her  life  had  internally  been  made  ever 
since  her  devotedness  to  her  brother  prevented  her  from  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  with  her  other  relatives. 

From  the  dawn  till  the  close  of  that»  eventful  day,  the 
behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  admirabla  She  wras  true 
to  every  feeling  of  her  nature ;  true  to-  the  impulses  of  the 
woman,  the  mother,  and  the  queen  :  whilst  the  king  submitted 
with  pious  but  ill-timed  resignation  to  his  destiny,  her  courage 
rose  with  every  new  danger.  Could  she  have  imparted  this 
heroism  to  her  husband,  a  desperate,  and  perhaps  auccessfhl, 
resistance  would  have  tal^en  place.  His  timid,  embarrassed, 
and  awkward  manner  chilled  the  ardour  of  his  defenders.  The 
queenly  bearing  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  hurried  but  still  dig- 
nified step,  the  kindUng  and  penetrating  glance  of  her  blue 
eyes,  the  inexpressible  majesty  of  her  pale  countenance, — 
everything  in  her  person, — roused  the  admiration  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  volunteers  before  whose  ranks  she  passed.  But  the 
emotion  was  transitory ;  she  could  not  act,  she  could  not  even 
s[)eak.  The  king  uttered  a  few  hesitating  words ;  heroic  and 
spirit-stirring  expressions  rose  to  the  lips  of  his  wife,  but  they 
died  unspoken  :  she  would  not  provoke  a  contrast  tliat  might 
wound  his  dignity  ;  now  more  than  ever  she  felt  that  her  part 
waA  "  to  submit  silently,  and  prepare  to  die."  Carried  away, 
however,  by  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  she  once  seized  on  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  presented  them  to  her  husband,  exclaiming, 
as  she  did  so,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  shew  yourself  a  king  ;** 
but  she  found  no  response  in  the  peaceable  soul  of  Loms 
XVI. :  though  he  could  die  with  calm  dignity  on  a  scaffold, 
the  battle  strife  was  not  fit  for  him.  He  made  no  reply,  and 
gently  put  the  pistols  away. 

The  great  difficulty  of  defending  the  palace  was,  that 
amongst  the  National  Guards,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
protect  it,  there  were  numerous  allies  of  the  insurgenta  Thb 
became  apparent  when  the  king  entered  the  gardens  in  order 
to  review  the  troops  in  it :  he  was  hooted,  insulted,  and  veiy 
nearly  assassinated.  The  sound  of  the  execrations  directed 
against  him  reached  the  apartment  of  Marie  Antoinette :  she 
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rushed  to  a  window ;  one  of  the  ministers  gently  drew  her 
Iwick  :  "  Good  God  ! "  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears,  **  it 
is  the  king  they  are  hooting."  But  such  was  her  self-command 
that  in  a  few  seconds  her  eyes  were  dry,  and  her  look  had 
resumed  its  courageous  serenity.  According  to  the  words  of 
one  who  saw  her  then,  **  The  Austrian  lip  and  the  aquiline 
nuse  fuller  than  usual,  gave  to  her  countenance  something  of 
majesty,  which  they  that  did  not  see  her  in  those  moments 
cannot  well  conceive.'*  But  the  manner  in  which  the  king 
liad  been  received  by  the  troops  charged  to  defend  him,  dis- 
heartened even  the  heroic  Marie  Antoinette.  She  still  pro- 
tested, however,  against  the  course  recommended  by  their 
advisers — ^that  the  king  and  his  family,  giving  up  a  useless 
rcsiRtance,'  should  retire  before  the  people  had  invaded  their 
imlace,  and  take  refuge  in  the  National  Assembly.  To  yield 
without  a  struggle,  to  seek  the  protection  of  those  who  had 
brought  down  the  royal  power  so  low,  and  to  forsake  the 
devoted  friends  who  were  now  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
their  sovereign,  seemed  to  Marie  Antoinette  the  height  of 
tlegradation  and  shame.  In  this  her  heroic  heart  inspired 
her  well  What  did  this  concession  avail  Louis  XVI.  ?  He 
forfeited  his  crown,  his  kingly  dignity,  his  life,  the  lives  of  his 
family,  of  the  faithful  Swiss,  of  his  noble  adherents — for  a 
chance  of  safety.  To  risk  all,  in  desperate  cases,  is  often  the 
truest,  the  highest  wisdom. 

The  cheeks  of  Marie  Antoinette  burned  with  shame  as  the 
kiuf;  at  length  took  this  resolve.  She  followed  him  in  silence* 
with  Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  children,  to  the  asylum  he 
had  been  ffersuxulcd  to  choose.  On  reaching  the  Assembly,  the 
royal  family  were  placed  in  the  narrow  box  occupied  by  the 
news|)a|jer  rfi>orter8.  For  fourteen  hours  they  remained  there, 
in  a  stilling  atiu(»8phcre,  listening  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
AsHembly,  and  to  the  sounds  of  the  combat  carried  on  in  the 
{lalace  they  had  abandoned.  The  victory  of  the  people,  the 
masHacre  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  suspension  of  royal  power, 
were  announced  in  their  presence.  The  king  preserved  his 
mournful  calmness ;  the  queen  her  indignant  and  imsubdued 
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bearing.  The  thought  of  the  friends  they  had  left  behind 
them  to  perish ;  of  the  children  who  slept  unconscious  on  her 
knee,  and  who  had  lost,  in  one  night,  the  fairest  realm  of 
Europe  ;  of  her  husband's  future  fate ;  of  her  own ;  of  power 
and  glory  gone  for  ever,  might  tear  her  heart  with  inward 
agony,  but  could  not  cause  one  sign  of  weakness  to  appear  on 
her  imperial  brow. 

For  two  days  this  torture  was  renewed,  and  the  royal 
family  heard,  from  the  same  place,  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly ;  every  one  of  which  was  to  them  as  the  knell  of 
their  fnUen  fortunes.  Deprived  of  the  commonest  necessaries, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  compelled  to  borrow  twenty-five  louis  uf 
one  of  her  attendants,  and  to  accept  the  change  of  linen  for 
herself  and  her  children  sent  by  the  English  ambassadress. 

On  the  third  day  the  captives,  for  such  they  were  now, 
were  conveyed  to  the  Temple :  a  gloomy,  monastic  refiideDce, 
fit  prison  for  a  fallen  king.  Of  the  five  persons  who  entered 
this  dark  dwelling,  three  left  it  for  the  scaffold ;  one  for  a 
foreign  land,  where  she  still  dwells,  a  sorrowful  exile;  the 
fifth,  that  pure  and  lovely  child  who  slept  on  the  bosom  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  died  within  the  walls  of  lus  prison,  after  a 
few  years  of  bodily  torture  and  mental  degradation,  the  inno. 
cent  victim  of  the  crimes  and  errors  of  his  race,  and  of  the 
pitiless  vengeance  of  a  nation. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  KNORAYER's  DAUOHTEB,  MADAME  ROLAND. 

Two  women  may  be  said  to  have  acted  a  part  of  more  than 
common  importance  in  the  fall  of  monarchy.  The  one,  as 
queen  of  France,  by  her  ill-timed  resistance  to  the  revolution ; 
the  other  by  her  imprudent  enthusiasm  as  the  secret  inspirer 
of  the  republican  party. 

Though  thus  tending,  by  different  means,  and  with  far 
different  objects,  to  the  same  end — an  end  which  proved  ruin 
for  both,  and  for  the  principles  they  professed — these  two 
women,  divided  by  the  vast  difference  of  their  social  positions, 
never  met  Their  struggle  was  carried  on  through  the  men 
they  influenced  This  is  no  vague  assertion :  the  struggle 
existed ;  it  was  a  long  and  severe  one— the  struggle  of  ener- 
getic reaction  represented  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  repub- 
lican ardour  embodied  by  Madame  Roland.  The  queen  was 
certainly  no  more  the  whole  reaction  than  the  engraver^s 
daughter  was  the  whole  republican  party ;  but  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  important  fact,  to  find  in  two  women  the  fittest 
representatives  of  the  great  principles  which  divided  France 
at  that  momentous  period  of  her  history. 

We  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  conduct  of 
Maria  Antoinette ;  on  the  imprudence  which  hastened  the 
fail  of  Louis  XVL  ;  on  the  heroism  which  gave  to  that  fall 
some  of  her  own  native  dignity.  ^Vhilst  the  queen  thus  pur- 
sued her  ill-advised  course,  Madame  Roland — as  lovely,  high- 
spinted,  and  inflexible  as  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  bat 
with  less  of  her  frivolous  grace,  and  with  an  intellect  of  more 
commanding  grasp  and  energy — gathered  around  her,  by  the 
power  of  her  beauty  and  eloquence,  a  party  of  talented  and 
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ardent  men,  who,  yielding  to  her  inspirations,  hurried  France 
towards  a  brief  and  premature  republic. 

Beautiful — but  of  that  chaste  and  almost  spiritual  beauty 
which  is  felt  and  not  portrayed — tall  and  graceful  in  person, 
with  a  broad,  clear  brow,  blue  eyes,  deep  and  thoughtful, 
dark  curling  locks  that  clustered  around  her  neck,  and  features 
which,  if  not  strictly  regular,  were  full  of  fire  and  expression, 
Madame  Roland  exercised  an  irresistible  fascination  on  all 
those  who  approached  her.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  her 
personal  charms,  it  yielded  to  that  of  her  voice.  Those  who 
had  heard  it  once  could  never  forget  it  again.  The  low,  clear 
tones — so  mellow  and  so  deep — haunted  them  like  a  strain  of 
exquisite  melody  through  years,  long  after  she  who  gave  them 
utterance  had  perished  on  a  scaffold. 

But  the  real  source  of  Madame  Roland's  influence  must  be 
sought  in  her  dauntless  and  noble  character.  To  the  austere 
heroism  of  a  Roman  matron,  she  united  that  sensitive  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  which 
has  sprung  from  Christianity,  with  its  foimt  of  boundless 
love,  and  its  yearning  thirst  of  self-sacrifice.  Great,  indeed, 
as  her  talents  were,  they  were  far  surpassed  by  a  spirit  as 
heroic,  and  yet  as  womanly,  as  ever  tenanted  female  form. 
Earnest  and  deeply  convinced  herself,  she  could  convince 
others  :  her  eloquence  was  not  merely  the  eloquence  of  genius ; 
it  sprang  from  the  heart,  and  had  that  power  which  the  heart 
alone  can  give. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  this  eminent  woman  than  the  simple  dignity  of  her  earUer 
years.  We  may  tiike  her  from  her  obscure  youth,  and  follow 
her  to  the  scafibld ;  we  still  find  her  the  same  pure,  resolute, 
and  independent  being,  bearing  her  unmerited  isolation  and 
poverty  with  the  same  fortitude  which  she  afterwards  db- 
played  in  a  prison,  i^-ith  the  prospect  of  a  certain  death  before 
her.  It  is  in  this  completeness  of  her  character  that  lies  its 
true,  its  perfect  greatness.  Manon  Phlipon  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1756,  of  obscure  but  respectable  parents :  her 
father  was  an  engraver  of  some  talent,  and  in  easy  drcum- 
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Rtancea  She  was  surrounded  from  her  youth  by  those  pure 
and  religious  .influences  which,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism 
of  the  age,  still  lingered  in  the  humble  homes  of  the  bourgeois. 
Even  BA  a  child  Manon  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  dis- 
phiyed  an  inflexible  temper,  strange  in  one  so  young.  She 
jrielded  to  persuasion,  but  resisted  force  or  arbitrary  will  with 
unflinching  obstinacy.  When  she  was  about  six  years  old, 
she  was  ordered,  during  one  of  her  childish  illnesses,  to  take 
a  nauseous  draught :  the  disgust  natural  to  her  age  made 
her  refuse.  Her  father  immediately  administered  to  her  a 
personal  chastisement,  and  imperatively  bade  her  obey ;  she 
refused  again,  and  the  correction  was  re)>eatcd ;  a  third  in- 
junction to  drink  the  medicine  was  then  delivered  to  her; 
this  time  the  child  said  nothing :  without  even  deigning  to 
utter  a  refusal,  she  offered  herself  silently  to  the  expected 
blow.  A  gentle  prayer  and  remonstrance  from  her  mother, 
who  then  interfered,  sufficed  to  make  her  comply  :  overpower- 
ing her  strong  reluctance,  she  drank  off*  the  medicine  without 
hesitation.  Struck  with  the  indomitable  resolution  of  his 
(laughter*s  temi)er,  M.  Phlii)on  yielded  her  entirely  to  the 
management  of  his  wife,  and  forlK)re  exercising  over  Manon 
an  injudicious  t}Tanny,  which  might  ))erver^  but  could  not 
sulxlue,  the  native  energy  of  her  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  inflexibility  she  displayed  whenever 
she  thought  herself  the  victim  of  injustice  or  caprice,  Manon 
was  habitually  of  a  gentle  and  serene  disiK)sition.  Her  earliest 
inclination  was  a  jmssionate  fondness  for  books  and  flowers; 
witli  both  of  which  she  afterwards  cheered  her  prison  solitude. 
A  child  in  years,  a  woman  in  the  depth  and  eamestnese  of 
her  feelings,  she  might  often  be  seen  seated  in  a  recess  of  her 
father's  workshop,  ])oring  for  hours  over  an  old  volume  of 
riutarcb*s  Lives ;  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  swim- 
muig  with  tears,  as  she  dwelt  on  tlie  immortal  pages  which 
have  mused  and  inspireil  so  many  !ien>ic  spirits.  Often  then 
the  loved  book  fell  from  her  grasp,  whilst,  with  brow  bent 
down  and  clas)»od  hands,  she  silently  wept,  t«  think  that  she 
was  not  bom  in  ancient  8|iarta  or  glorious  Romei     When  her 
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mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and  gentleness,  wished 
to  draw  away  Manon  from  her  books,  for  which  the  child,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  always  felt  a  strange  yearning,  she 
oflfered  her  flowers.  The  volume  of  Plutarch,  however,  left 
her  but  seldom  :  she  secretly  carried  it  with  her,  instead  of 
her  prayer-book,  whenever  Madame  Phlipon,  who  was  ex- 
tremely devout,  took  her  to  the  parish  church  daring  Lent 
The  deeds  of  the  heroic  men  of  old  were  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  which  steeled  the  soul  of  the  martyr  of  liberty. 
Unconscious  of  the  stem  future  destined  to  her,  she  already 
envied,  perchance,  in  the  dreams  of  her  childhood,  that  gloomy 
and  yet  glorious  fato  which  has  revealed  her  to  posterity. 
And  is  not  character,  indeed,  that  secret  power  of  fashioniDg 
life  and  events  which  was  so  long  called  destiny  ? 

The  parents  of  the  young  Manon,  proud  of  her  dawning 
beauty  and  singular  talents,  strained  their  means  to  give  her 
an  education  worthy  of  her,  though  far  above  her  position  in 
life.  History,  geography,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geometry, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  music,  dancing,  and  drawing,  were 
taught  her  by  various  masters;  who  all  admired  her  rapid 
progress.  Her  eagerness  to  learn  was  such  that  she  often 
rose,  unbidden,  at  five  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  have  more 
time  for  her  studies.  But  knowledge  could  not  absorb 
entirely  a  soul  naturally  so  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  That 
longing  for  ideal  excellence,  which  she  afterwards  placed  in 
stoic  endurance  and  republican  freedom,  already  haunted  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  child.  She  wished  to  understand  her 
own  nature,  to  know  the  real  destination  of  man,  and  to  pre- 
l)are  herself  for  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  This  earnestness 
of  purpose  is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  her  brief 
existence.  In  youth,  her  aspirations  took  the  form  of  reli- 
gious mysticism  :  she  gave  herself  up  to  prayer  and  contem- 
plation. Like  the  beautiful  and  impassioned  Saint  Theresa, 
of  Avilar,  she  early  sighed  for  martjnrdom,  and  dwelt  with 
silent  mpture  on  the  unfathomed  mysteries  of  divine  love. 
She  entertained  for  a  while  the  pnvject  of  embraciug  a  reli- 
gious life  :  the  sublime  devotedness  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
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deeply  touched  her  heart,  ahready  thirsting  for  self-sacrifice. 
Yielding  to  her  earnest  prayers,  her  parents  allowed  her  to 
Hpend  a  year  in  a  convent.  In  this  calm  retreat  her  mind 
acquired  the  deep  and  subdued  tone  of  feeling  characteristic 
of  those  persons  who  have  lived  in  loneliness  and  self-com- 
munion. She  loved  to  sit  apart  from  her  companions,  read- 
ing and  meditating  in  the  solitary  avenues  of  the  grounds  by 
which  the  convent  was  surrounded,  or  to  muse  in  the  lonely 
cloisters,  over  the  grave  of  some  departed  nun,  familiarising 
her  soul  with  the  solemn  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity. 
Though  the  religious  sentiments  of  Manon  Phlipon  yielded, 
nt  a  later  i)eriod,  to  the  scepticism  of  the  age,  their  purifying 
influence  is  to  bo  traced  through  every  stage  of  her  existence. 
They  imparted  to  her  character  that  tenderness  and  calm 
fortitude  which  marked  her  domestic  and  public  life,  and 
chastened  doinn  the  almost  pagan  heroism  of  her  last  hours. 

When  the  young  girl — for  she  was  now  no  longer  a  child — 
left  the  convent,  and  returned  to  her  father*s  house,  it  was  to 
lead  a  life  of  bevere  retirement  For  several  years  she  remained 
wholly  secluded  within  the  pure  atmosphere  of  domestic  life. 
Religion,  study,  and  humble  household  cares  filled  her  quiet 
existence,  and  fortified  her  soul  for  future  struggles.  An 
active  correspondence  which  she  then  carried  on  with  two  of 
her  convent  friends,  Henrictte  and  Sophie  Cannet,  shews  how 
calm  and  obscure  was  the  life  she  led.  The  influence  of  early 
home  h\  felt  throughout  every  woman's  life;  her  world  is 
essentially  inward  :  it  is  in  the  practice  of  homely  duties,  in 
slight  but  repeated  trials  and  sufl'orings,  that  she  acquires  the 
hubdued  gentleness,  the  habit  of  calm  endurance,  which,  in 
more  impatient  man,  are  the  result  of  judgment  or  iron  will 
Manon  accustomed  herself  to  a  severe  self-discipline.  She 
was  early  convinced  that  it  is  more  easy  to  repress  our  |)assions 
than  to  satisfy  them  with  due  moderation.  Whenever  her 
active  imagination  seemed  to  her  in  need  of  control,  she  there- 
fore studied  geometry -and  algebra  with  passionate  ardour. 
Ttie  austere  turn  of  her  mind  made  her  dislike  the  licentious 
novels  then  in  fieiahion ;  huitory  even  lost  its  charms  for  her : 
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she  missed,  in  the  events  and  characters  to  which  it  related, 
the  heroism  and  dignity  she  vainly  longed  to  find,  and  which 
she  sought  for  a  while  in  the  stem  doctrines  of  the  Stoics. 
The  change  which  then  took  place  in  her  religioas  opinions 
confirmed,  instead  of  weakening,  this  austerity  of  principle. 
The  philoso])hical  works  of  the  time  destroyed  her  faith,  for 
she  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  principle  that  she  was  bound 
to  prove  logically  to  herself  every  article  of  her  creed ;  but 
her  soul  was  so  noble  and  so  pure,  that,  whilst  she  gave  up 
her  former  belief  in  immortality,  and  even  for  a  time  her 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  she  did  not  swerve  firom  the 
severe  line  of  duty  she  had  early  resolved  to  adopt  "  The 
gospel,"  she  writes  to  her  devout  friend,  Sophie  Cannet,  to 
whom  she  candidly  confessed  her  scepticism,  ''  is  the  best 
book  I  know.  I  receive  this  admirable  code  of  morals,  and 
am  resolved  to  conform  my  whole  conduct  to  it."  So  anxious 
was  she  not  to  yield  to  the  secret  impulse  of  passion,  in  her 
change  of  belief,  that  she  openly  declared,  "  that  when  we 
doubt,  we  must  live  as  though  we  believed  :*'  a  sceptidsm 
very  forcicpi  in  practice  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  centuir, 
whose  philosophers  believed  in  little  or  nothing,  and  acted 
according  to  their  faith. 

The  errors  of  Manon  were  those  of  her  understanding :  her 
heart  remained  pure.  She  confessed  that  when  she  listened 
to  it,  exclusively  of  reason,  she  believed  :  it  was  then  that  she 
rejected  what  she  called  "  the  melancholy  truths  of  atheism." 
But,  even  when  she  adopted  those  desolating  doctrines  to 
their  widest  extent,  she  conceived  herself  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  self-denying  virtues  of  Christianity,  as  fully  as  if  she  had 
been  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  fatore 
reward  of  virtue.  "  Sincerity  with  myself,  and  the  accordance 
of  my  conduct  with  the  system  which  I  shall  have  adopted 
(whatsoever  it  may  be)  shall,  at  every  time,  prove  the  great 
object  of  my  care,  and  the  end  of  my  efForta"  A  noble  pro- 
fes5i(m  of  faith,  to  wliich  she  ever  remained  true. 

Several  years  were  thus  spent  by  Manon  in  her  fathei^s 
house.     The  greatest  portion  of  her  time  she  gave  to  study ; 
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she  occasionally  amused  herself  with  literary  composition,  bat 
•  without  the  least  intention  of  devoting  herself  to  authorship. 
•*  I  early  perceived,**  she  observes  in  her  Memoirs,  '^  that  a 
female  author  lost  more  than  she  gained,  since  she  was  dis- 
liked by  the  men,  and  criticised  by  her  own  sex/  This  wise 
indifference  to  mere  reputation  did  not  extend  to  political 
matters.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  her  birth  and  station, 
Manon  could  not  feel  herself  foreign  to  the  welfjEure  of  her 
c'luntry.  She  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  cro^n.  Even  then  she  was  eminently 
republican  in  her  feelings  and  opinions :  she  resigned  herself 
to  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  always  regretted  that  she  was 
not  bom  under  a  democratic  government 

The  philosophic  and  popular  spirit  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally descending  through  every  class  of  the  nation,  now  began 
t4»  |)er\'ade  the  bourgeoisie.  Manon  adopted  eagerly  the  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  brotherhood,  which  the  philosophers 
had  borrowed  fn)m  Christianity,  even  whilst  they  denied  its 
Divine  origin.  Like  ^[ilton*8  archangel,  "  severe  in  youthful 
l)cauty,**  she  gazed  ^ith  austere  displeasure  on  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  elegant  world,  which  she  beheld  from  afar. 
Wounded  pride,  and  a  sense  of  her  own  worth,  gave  strength 
to  th(»se  feelings;  but,  wherever  chance  might  have  f  kced 
her,  a  soul  so  ardent,  and  naturally  so  democratic  as  was  hers, 
could  never  have  8ymj>athised  with  the  aristocratic  indiffer- 
i'lice  and  frivolousncss  of  the  uf»per  classes.  On  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  her  parents  took  her  to 
Versaillea.  She  saw  at  a  distance  the  splendours  of  the  court, 
and  marked,  with  contempt  and  irritation,  the  idoUtrous  wor- 
hliip  |Miid  by  the  courtiers  to  the  new  sovereign.  She  thought 
of  ancient  Athens,  that  seat  of  magnificence  and  freedom; 
but  she  only  thought  of  its  ju»t  and  happy  timea  She  forgot 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  exile  of  Aristides,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  Phocion :  **  I  did  not  know,"  she  adds,  whibt  re- 
tracing those  emotions  of  her  youth  in  her  lonely  prison, 
**  that  Heaven  reserved  me  to  witness  errors  like  those  of 
which  they  became  the  victims,  and,  after  having  profened 
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their  principles,  to  participate  in  the  gloiy  of  a  similar  pe^ 
secution." 

These  republican  feelings  increased  the  stoical  nature  of  her 
character:  she  looked  upon  life  as  a  straggle  and  a  datj. 
The  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  constant  love  of  excellence 
were  the  only  boons  she  asked  of  Heaven :  "  O  Thou,  who 
hast  placed  me  upon  earth,**  she  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
Di\inity,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  sophistical  argumentSi  her 
heart  ever  returned,  "grant  me  to  fulfil  my  destiny  in  the 
manner  most  conformable  to  Thy  holy  will  and  the  good  of 
my  brethren."  But  this  resignation  was  not  entire,  ^[amm 
viewed  her  position  with  involuntary  dissatisfaction.  She  felt 
that,  with  her  opinions,  she  was  shackled  by  the  fetters  of 
society :  she  was  not  free,  she  coold  not  act ;  and,  as  she 
passionately  exclaimed,  addressing  her  friend,  **  My  whole 
strength  is  wasted  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  shake  off  my 
fetters.  O  Liberty !  idol  of  energetic  souls,  source  of  eveiy 
\irtue,  thou  art  but  a  name  for  me." 

The  writings  of  Rousseau,  with  which  she  became  ac- 
quainted towards  this  ci)och,  produced  a  powerful  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind  :  she  eagerly  seized  on  whatever  his  phi- 
losophy held  of  noble  and  pure,  and  longed  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  j>ersonally.  One  of  her  friends,  desirous 
of  gratifying  her,  furnished  her  with  an  opportunity  of  paying 
the  admired  writer  a  visit  He  had  been  commissioned  t«. 
deliver  Iiousseau  a  letter ;  instead  of  caUing  with  it  himself. 
he  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  Plilipon,  who,  not  tt)  take  the  phi- 
loftOi>lier  by  suq>rise,  wrote  to  him,  warning  him  of  her  visit, 
and  of  its  object.  Iiousseau  was  probably  in  one  of  ]ii:» 
gloomy  fits  when  he  received  the  letter  of  his  young  admirer ; 
the  handwriting  was  that  of  a  woman,  but  the  condseness 
and  cnoray  of  style,  con\'inced  him  it  was  the  production  of  a 
man.  Evidently  this  was  only  another  trap  of  his  numerous 
eiiennes :  their  malice  was  api>arent  in  the  choice  of  the 
agent,  a  young  and,  probably,  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  mistntst. 

Unconscious  of  the  suspicions  she  had  roused,  Manon«  with 
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a  beating  heart,  left  her  fiEithcr*8  house  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  proceeded  to  the  gloomy  dwelling  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Platricro,  where  Rousseau  then  resided.  She  ascended  the 
dark  staircase,  and  paused  before  the  narrow  door  of  the  illus- 
trious Qenevese,  with  mingled  emotion  and  respect.  She  rang 
the  bell ;  the  sour-faced  Therese  opened  the  door,  eyed  her 
HUR]>iciously,  and  when  she  had  explained  the  object  of  her 
\'isit,  abruptly  informed  her  that  M.  Rousseau  knew  she  was 
not  the  author  of  the  letter  she  had  sent ;  that  the  stratagem 
was  discovered,  and  that  he  would  not  see  her ;  with  this  she 
closed  the  door  in  her  face.  Little  did  Rousseau  suspect 
that  the  young  girl  thus  unceremoniously  dismissed  from  his 
threshold,  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  first  and  most 
illustriouH  victims  of  the  demociatic  principles  it  had  been  the 
study  of  his  lifetime  to  teach. 

Whilst  the  mind  of  the  engraver*8  daughter  was  thn%ab- 
sorlxxl  by  study  and  philosophy,  her  serene  and  modest  beauty 
attracteil  nmch  adniiration^n  the  vicinity  of  her  father*s 
dwflling.  She  received  various  offers  of  marriage  from  wealthy 
tradefinien,  but  refused  them  all.  The  idea  of  uniting  herself 
to  a  man  with  tastes  and  feelinppit  inferior  to  her  own  revolted 
lior  :  to  remain  single  waf4,  in  her  opinion,  a  far  more  preferable 
fate.  She  watched  with  jealous  ctire  over  every  feeling  of  her 
heart,  and,  as  though  actuated  by  a  foreknowledge  of  her  high 
di^tiny,  pnnidly  avoided  indulging  in  anything  resembling  an 
unworthy  affection.  A  young  man  named  De  la  Blancherie 
produced,  however,  some  impression  ui>on  her.  He  was 
amiable  and  tjilcnted ;  nhe  thoui;ht  his  character  equal  to  her 
i»wn,  and  invested  him  with  all  the  heroism  and  magnanimity 
in  which  her  anient  84 ml  delighted.  Events  soon  undeceived 
lier :  she  behold  in  Li  BLmcherie  an  ordinary  mortal,  aii<l  her 
hivo  vaiiislu^l  with  the  iliusiim  which  had  created  it  "  If  I 
could  be  induced  to  love  by  mere  eyesight,"  she  wn>te  to 
S«)phie  Cannet,  "  I  would  wxmer  die  of  shame  than  yield  to 
Huch  l«»ve.**  *•  Rum  nothing  of  what  I  write  to  you,"  she  ob- 
hi-rved,  in  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  and  betraying  that  self- 
severity  which  ever  chancterised  her ;  "  even  should  my  letters 
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be  one  day  seen  by  the  whole  world,  I  do  not  wuh  to  conceal 
the  only  proofs  of  my  feelings  and  my  weakness."  Mtnon 
certainly  did  not  dream,  as  she  wrote  this,  that  her  snpposition 
would  one  day  be  realised,  and  that  the  confidential  letten 
addressed  to  Sophie  Cannet,  and  carefully  preserved  by  her, 
would  be  published,  and  reveal  to  the  world  all  the  puiity 
and  truth  of  her  nature. 

The  sudden  death  of  Madame  Phlipon  was  the  first  real 
sorrow  which  fell  on  her  daughter.  She  had  loved  her  mother 
passionately,  and  her  grief  was  overwhelming.  She  gradoallj 
sank  into  a  state  of  languor,  which  for  some  time  endangered 
her  life.  With  her  good  and  gentle  mother  vanished  the 
happiness  Manon  had  enjoyed  in  the  home  of  her  yoath. 
lier  father  plunged  into  dissipation  and  extravagance,  and 
foolishly  squandered  his  daughter*s  property  as  weU  as  his 
own.  The  grief  she  felt  at  M.  Plilipon^s  imprudent  conduct, 
and  her  own  altered  prospects  could  not,  however,  disturb  the 
cheerful  serenity  of  Manon's  teni{)er :  she  found  in  all  her  sor- 
row that  severe  pleasure  which  results  from  the  consdonsnesi 
of  inward  rectitude  and  unmerited  reproach  calmly  endured. 
She  saw  clowds  lowering  over  her  dark  horizon,  but  she  tamed 
not  away  from  the  path  :  she  still  went  onward,  "  gathering 
her  courage,"  in  her  own  forcible  expression,  "as  a  cloak 
around  her,"  and  calmly  waiting  the  coming  of  the  stomL 

Notwithstanding  tlie  alteration  which  she  foresaw  in  her 
father  8  circumstances,  Manon  still  inflexibly  refused  to  many. 
It  was  not  until  her  hand  was  asked  by  Roland  de  la  Plitite 
that  her  resolve  wavered  lloland,  whom  she  had  known  for 
several  years,  was  then  on  the  verge  of  fifty.  Tall  and  thin 
in  person,  reserved  and  somewhat  abrupt  in  his  manners,  with 
a  harsh  voice  and  a  severe  look,  few  would  have  thought 
Roland  likely  to  fascinate  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 
Nor  was  it  love,  indeed,  which  Manon  felt  for  him.  Since 
her  unhappy  exjKiriment  with  La  Blancherie,  she  held  love 
as  a  beautiful  chimera.  But  if  she  did  not  believe  in  the 
reality  of  tliis  feeling — such  as  she  understood  it — she  had 
still  faith  in  friendship  and  esteem,  and  held  no  destiny  so 
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worthy  of  a  woman's  ambition  as  that  of  wife  and  mother.  Be- 
neath the  austere  aspect  of  lioland,  she  saw  and  admired  a 
soul  worthy  of  an  ancient  philosopher  by  its  stem  and  un- 
yielding virtuea  His  character  was  one  which  the  passionate 
admirer  of  Plutarch's  heroes  could  well  appreciate.  In  her 
enthusiasm  she  even  over-rated  his  qualities ;  of  which  a  rigid 
and  uncompromising  honesty  of  purpose  was  the  most  promi- 
nent. If  there  was  in  him  much  to  command  esteem,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  there  was  much  to  love. 

The  beauty  and  superior  mind  of  Mademoiselle  Phlipon  in- 
spired Iloland  with  a  very  sincere  feeling  of  admiration.  With 
her  approbation,  he  asked  her  hand  from  her  father ;  but  M. 
Phlipon  had  conceived  a  secret  dislike  for  the  rigid  philosopher, 
and  rvfuMHi  to  give  his  consent  Manon  acted  with  sudden 
and  unexpected  decision.  Several  circumstances  had  long 
rendered  it  desirable  that  she  should  cease  to  reside  in  her 
father  8  house  ;  she  now  left  it,  and  retired  to  the  convent 
where  she  had  formerly  spent  a  year.  The  narrow  income 
she  had  inherited  from  her  mother  did  not  permit  her  to  enter 
this  establishment  as  a  boarder  :  she  only  rented  a  small  room, 
when.*  she  pre|>ared  her  own  food,  consisting  of  the  coarsest 
and  chea|»CMt  vegetables.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  her 
privations,  books,  music,  and  drawing,  still  yielded  her  their 
accuiitomed  pleasures ;  the  only  interruption  to  these  occupa- 
tions was  the  time  she  devoted  to  the  mending  of  her  father's 
linen  ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  separation,  she  still  rigidly 
fulfilled  the  most  minute  of  her  duties  towards  him.  The 
sense  of  freedom,  and  the  secret  and  severe  pleasure  she  always 
found  id  stoic  endurance,  supported  her  under  this  trying  dia- 
[konsation. 

i^iland  took  six  months  to  reflect  on  the  oonne  he  bad 
letter  adopt  iivith  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Phlipon.  When  he 
retunie<i  to  I'aris — he  had  been  at  Amiens  all  this  time — he 
dctonuined  on  offering  her  his  hand  once  more.  The  cool  pru- 
dence of  his  conduct  had  greatly  abated  her  first  enthusiasm; 
but  the  high  esteem  she  felt  iur  his  character,  more  than  the 
sense  of  her  loneliness,  induced  her,  after  a  little  heaitatioPy  to 
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accept  Hs  offer.  They  were,  accordingly,  mairied  in  1781 : 
Manon  was  then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  In  this  onion 
Madame  Roland  found  peace  and  happiness  ;  but  such  hapid- 
ness  as  few  women  would  envy.  The  love  of  Boland  was  a 
love  selfish  and  domineering,  to  which  he  e3q>ected  every  feel- 
ing of  his  wife  to  yield.  So  jealous  was  he  of  her  ezdnsive 
affection,  that  he  exacted  from  her  the  sacrifice  of  every  femak 
friendship  of  her  youtL  This  injudicious  severity  would  have 
alienated  from  him  the  heart  of  any  other  woman ;  bnt  the 
high  esteem  she  felt  for  her  husband,  the  entire  confidence  he 
reposed  in  her,  and  her  own  stem  sense  of  duty,  enabled 
Madame  Roland  to  bear  the  trials  of  her  new  lot.  A  year 
after  her  marriage  she  proceeded  with  Roland  to  AmiAna^  where 
he  was  inspector  of  several  important  manufactories.  It  was 
there  that  she  gave  birth  to  her  daughter  and  only  child,  that 
Eudora  whom  she  so  passionately  loved. 

From  the  first,  Madame  Roland  assisted  her  husband  in  the 
literaiy  labours  he  undertook :  she  transcribed  his  composi- 
tions, corrected  the  proof-sheets,  and,  with  a  humility  rare  in 
one  of  her  high  talents,  seldom  ventured  to  oppose  or  oontia- 
dict  his  opinions.  Domestic  tasks  and  walks  in  the  country 
were  the  only  relaxations  of  this  severe  and  monotonona  exist- 
ence. From  Amiens  they  removed,  after  four  years,  to  Ville- 
franche  near  Lyons,  the  home  of  Roland.  Here  Madame 
Roland,  though  not  without  sufficient  annoyance  from  her 
husband's  relatives — a  younger  brother  and  an  aged  mother-in- 
law — led  the  same  calm  domestic  life,  in  which  she  found  the 
happiness  which  attends  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  and 
self-imposed  duty.  Her  charity  to  the  poor,  the  ^itylnfti 
with  which  she  assisted  them  in  their  necessities,  or  attended 
them  when  tliey  were  sick,  soon  caused  her  to  be  almost  wor- 
shipped in  the  vicinity  of  her  new  hom&  The  opening  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  first  disturbed  this  obscure  but 
liappy  existence. 

The  dawn  of  that  great  convulsion,  so  fiiU  as  it  was  then  of 
glorious  hopes,  so  free  from  presentiments  of  evil,  filled  the 
republican  soul  of  Madame  Roland  with  a  fervent  enthoaiasm. 
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which  she  communicated  to  the  colder  mind  of  her  husband. 
She  knew  not  what  events  might  bring  forth  for  her ;  but, 
whether  it  was  good  or  evil,  she  rejoiced  with  her  whole  heart 
at  the  prospect  of  the  general  welfare,  and  energetically  pro- 
tested her  iivillingness  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  whatever 
fate  might  decree.  ^'  Blood  may  be  shed,"  she  enthusiastically 
wrote  from  her  retirement  to  a  friend,  ''  but  tyranny  will  not 
be  re-estabhshed  :  her  iron  throne  is  tottering  throughout  all 
Europe.  The  efforts  of  the  potentates  can  oplj  accelerate  its 
fiilL  Let  it  fall !  even  though  we  should  be  buried  beneath 
its  ruins  !  A  new  generation  wUl  arise  to  eiyoy  the  freedom 
we  shall  have  bequeathed,  and  to  bless  our  efforts  in  its  cause.*' 
A  sort  of  dim  consciousness  of  the  future  seemed  to  haunt  her 
mind  even  in  the  calm  retreat  of  Villefiranche.  As  early  as 
1790,  we  find  her  protesting,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  political 
friends,  that ''  whenever  it  may  be  her  destiny  to  die,  she  shall 
know  how  to  leave  life  with  feelings  worthy  of  her  friends 
and  her  country/'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  feelings 
of  deep  interest  she  watched  from  her  solitude  the  progress  of 
cventSb  The  time  was  gone  when  she  wept  at  not  having  been 
bom  in  one  of  the  republics  of  old.  Now,  she  proudly  thought, 
France  need  no  longer  envy  ancient  freedom.  Was  she  not 
pure,  regenerated,  and  free  ?  The  political  opinions  of  Roland 
caused  him  to  be  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
municipality  of  Lyons :  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  this  body  in 
the  early  part  of  1791.  Madame  Roland  accompanied  him  to 
the  capital 

Almost  immediately  after  her  arrival,  she  hastened  to  the 
Coattitiient  Assembly.  She  was  dissatisfied  with  all  she  saw 
and  heard  there.  Her  clear  and  practical  mind  soon  grew 
wearied  of  the  endless  discussions  which  marked  every  meet- 
ing. She  had  little  faith  iu  constitutional  monardiy.  That  a 
nation  which  could  regain  its  entire  freedom,  should  surrender 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  a  monarch  formerly  poeseased 
of  unlimited  authority,  and  never  regret  it;  and  that  this 
monarch,  educated  in  the  idea  of  divine  right,  should  be  aatia- 
fied  with  exactly  the  portion  of  power  given  him  by  the  natioDy 
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aiid  never  seek  for  more,  seemed  to  her  eqnally  dangerooa  and 
improbable.  The  event  shewed  that  she  was  in  the  right : 
tliat  abases  had  extended  too  far  for  constitutional  monarchy 
to  prove  successful  in  France,  and  that  a  republic  was  almost 
the  only  possible  solution  of  numerous  di£[icultie&  Roland 
had,  amongst  the  members  of  the  extreme  party,  many  con- 
nexions who  were  as  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy  as  Madame  Roland.  The  beauty  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  her  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  soon  exe^ 
cised  a  powerful  fascination  over  her  husband's  friend&  P6- 
thion,  Bu:^t,  BrLssot,  and  Robespierre,  met  four  times  a  week 
at  her  house,  to  discuss  the  measures  it  was  expedient  for 
them  to  adopt  in  the  National  Assembly.  Madame  Roland 
took  no  share  in  those  discussions :  like  Madame  do  Maintenon, 
when  Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers  met  in  her  boudoir,  she 
sat  apart,  busy  with  some  piece  of  needle-work,  or  even  writ- 
ing letters,  a  deeply-interested  though  silent  observer  of  aD 
that  passed.  The  tediousness,  the  hesitation,  which  marked 
these  lengthy  and  fruitless  conversations  annoyed  her  decisive 
and  energetic  mind.  She  longed  to  utter  her  own  brief  and 
practical  opinions  on  the  subjects  discussed,  but  that  feeling  of 
womanly  reserve,  which  never  forsook  her,  always  checked  the 
words  as  they  rose  to  her  lips. 

Notwithstanding  her  apparent  calmness,  she  was  already 
seized  with  the  revolutionary  fever.  She  felt,  as  must  have 
felt  all  those  who  were  cast  on  that  stormy  sea,  a  new  intensity 
in  the  power  of  existence.  "  We  live  ten  years  in  twenty-four 
hours,"  she  "v^Tote  to  one  of  her  friends,  in  July  1791.  And 
it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  those  whose  hours  sped 
along  thus  swiftly,  gathering  years  in  their  brief  compass,  were 
destined  to  perish  in  their  youth,  long  before  the  span  of  Hfe 
allotted  to  humanity  should  have  been  exhausted.  The  death 
of  Mirabeau,  who  alone  opposed  the  tide  of  democracy  and 
the  imprudent  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes^  increased  the 
republican  feelings  of  Madame  Roland.  She  lost  all  fidth 
in  the  sincerity  of  Louis  XVL  •*  How  could  it  be  befitfvsd,* 
Rhe  impatiently  asked,  -*that  a  king  who  had  fled  fran 
the  constitution  before  it  was  completed,  would  be 
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to  it  when  it  was  so  evidently  distasteful  to  him?  Why 
capture  him  ?  why  bring  him  back  from  Varennes  ?  Let  the 
perjured  monarch  fly,  and  the  republic  be  proclaimed  at  once," 
How  much  misery,  blood,  and  shame  might  have  been  spared 
to  France  if  Louis  XVI.,  instead  of  being  brought  back  to 
degradation  and  death,  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  on  his 
journey.  The  young  republic,  pure  and  free,  would  not  then 
have  been  stained  with  the  innocent  blood  of  one  whose  only 
crime  was  that  of  being  bom  an  absolute  king.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  when  the  monarch's  flight  was  discovered, 
r^thion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  and  Robespierre  had  met  as  usual  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Roland.  The  three  first  and  her  hus- 
band agreed  with  her  concerning  the  exi)ediency  of  a  republic, 
and  considered  the  flight  of  Louis  as  equivalent  to  an  abdica- 
tion. Robespierre  alone  differed  from  them :  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  never  went  further  than  events,  though 
he  was  always  ready  to  go  as  far.  On  this  occasion  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  roy<ilists  had  prqiared  a  general  massacre 
of  the  |)atriots,  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  earliest 
victims :  a  belief  which  gave  a  more  livid  hue  than  usual  to 
his  thin  and  greenish  countenance.  When  Madame  Roland 
and  her  friends  s|>oke  of  a  republic,  Robespierre  bit  his  nail^, 
and  eyeing  his  future  victims,  then  his  friends,  asked  them 
with  a  sneer  what  they  meant  by  a  republic 

The  republic  of  their  enthusiastic  dreams  was  one  of  freedom 
and  glory,  as  pure  as  it  was  ideal ;  time  shewed  what  blood 
and  t}Tanny  it  t<H)k  for  Robespierre  to  found  his.  In  the 
month  of  September  of  the  year  17U1,  Roland,  whose  mission 
was  orer,  returned  with  his  wife  to  Villefranche. 

Here  Madame  Roland  resumed  her  domestic  duties ;  to  all 
npiH.*arancc  as  calm  as  ever.  But  there  had  arisen  in  her  soul 
a  fever  which  C(»uld  only  be  quenched  in  her  blood.  All  the 
burning  enthusiasm  of  her  youth,  all  the  |)asHion  which  slum- 
bered in  her  heart,  and  which  her  marriage  with  RoUnd  only 
repressed,  broke  forth  with  the  strength  of  a  long-hidden  fire. 
She  gave  to  free<lom  and  her  countr}'  that  love  which,  in  her  as 
in  all  noble  minds,  was  only  a  longing  for  ideal  excellence  such 
M  no  human  being  or  earthly  aflfection  coold  have  gratified. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MADAME  ROLAND  AKD  THE  GISONDISTS. 

Jy  the  month  of  December  of  the  year  1791,  Roland  and  his 
T^-ife,  unable  to  remain  longer  away  from  the  centre  of  agita- 
tion, returned  to  Paris.  The  constitution  had  been  accepted 
by  the  king.  The  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
over,  and  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  now  began. 

Three  parties  divided  the  new  assembly :  the  Girondists. 
the  Mountaineers,  and  the  Plain.  The  first  took  their  name 
from  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  whence  most  of  theui 
came :  they  were  young,  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  men  : 
but  rash,  inexperienced,  and  deficient  in  firmness  or  stability' 
^Vith  far  less  talent,  and  much  more  violence,  than  the 
Gu-ondists,  the  Mountaineers  carried  in  their  convictions  an 
earnestness  and  fanaticism  which  could  scarcely  £eu1  to  insure 
their  ultimate  triumph.  They  were  called  Mountaineers, 
from  the  elevated  benches  on  which  they  sat  in  the  Assem- 
bly. The  name  of  Plain  was  given  to  a  weak  and  moderate 
party  which  occupied  the  central  and  lowest  portion  of  the 
house. 

The  unhappy  dissensions  of  the  Girondists  and  Moun- 
taineers, which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  did  not  begin 
in  earnest  until  the  fall  of  monarchy.  Previously  to  the  lOth 
of  August,  serious  differences  arose  between  these  two  par- 
ties ;  but  they  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  act- 
ing together  every  time  a  new  blow  could  be  directed  against 
royal  authority.  This  bond  of  republican  feeling  gradually 
drew  them  around  Madame  Roland  Without  seeking  for  it| 
she  thus  found  herself  ere  long  the  nucleus  of  a  large  and 
powerful  party.     The  singular  and  expressive  beaaty  of  her 
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fkce  and  person,  which  reminded  some  of  her  admirers  of 
Rousseau's  Julie,  the  native  elegance  and  dignity  of  her 
manners,  her  harmonious  voice  and  flowing  language,  and, 
above  all,  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  her  patriotism,  seemed 
to  mark  her  out  for  the  part  which  had  been  instinctively 
assigned  to  her.  She  presided  over  political  meetings  with 
so  much  tact  and  discretion,  as  to  appear  a  calm  spectator ; 
whilst  she,  in  reality,  imparted  her  own  fervent  enthuuasm 
to  all  those  who  came  near  her.  The  young  and  handsome 
Barbaroux,  the  elegant  Buzot,  the  licentious  Louvet,  Sillery, 
the  husband  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  Vergniaudy  the  orator, 
equally  admired  and  respected  her.  Though  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  attractions,  and  married  to  a  man  who 
might  have  been  her  father;  though  surrounded  by  men« 
young,  handsome,  and  eloquent ;  Madame  Boland,  strong  in 
her  severe  purity,  preserved  her  character  and  reputation 
unsullied.  Ilcr  friends  spoke  of  her  with  mingled  venera- 
tion and  enthusuism.  **  O  Jloland  !  Roland  !  *'  exclaimed 
Louvet,  after  her  untimely  death,  ''how  many  virtues  have 
they  assassinated  with  thee !  how  much  virtue,  beauty,  and 
genius  have  they  not  immolated,  in  the  person  of  thy  wife — a 
far  greater  man  than  thou  ever  wert  I " 

The  admiration  his  wife  excited  was  the  cause  o&RoUnd*8 
rise  and  ruin.  ^Vhen  the  Girondist  mimstry  was  formed,  in 
March  1792,  his  friends  had  him  named  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Madame  Roland,  without  allowing  herself  to  be 
dazzled  by  her  new  position,  quietly  removed  from  her  little 
aiMurtment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Hari>e  to  the  splendid  hotel 
formerly  occupied  by  Calonne  and  Necker.  Her  political 
IM)wer  during  this  her  husband's  first  ministry  was,  like  that 
she  had  previously  exercised,  great  though  occult  She 
iufluence<l  not  only  the  acts  of  her  husband,  who  reposed 
unbounded  confidence  in  her,  but  likewise  those  of  the  entire 
Girondist  party.  She  generally  sat  in  a  little  drawing-roc»m, 
furnished  with  extreme  simplicity,  and  where  RoUnd  re- 
ceived his  colleagues  and  most  intimate  friends.  They  con- 
certed their  measures  in  her  presence,  and  often  asked  and 
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took  her  advice.  Her  tact  and  gentleness  were  espedaOy 
displayed  in  moderating  their  discussions  whenever  they 
became  too  animated. 

Madame  Boland  instinctively  imparted  to  the  Girondists 
that  feeling  of  mistrust  against  the  king,  which  was  strength- 
ened in  her  by  the  earnestness  of  her  republican  tendencie& 
She  had  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  Louis  XVL  since  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  and  despised  his  vacillating  weaknesa 
She  believed  the  calumnious  imputations  cast  on  the  monb 
of  the  queen,  and  hated  her  as  the  persevering  enemy  of 
freedom.  If  she  was  too  severe,  and  often  unjust,  towards 
the  sovereigns,  Madame  Roland  did  not  err  when  she  pro- 
nounced the  constitution  impracticable.  Experience  only 
strengthened  this  conviction,  which  the  Qirondists  gradually 
learned  to  share.  They  had  never  been  very  sincere  partisans 
of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  they  now  affected  to  consider 
the  sovereign  as  a  secret  foe,  whom  it  was  their  duty  tu 
watch  and  detect  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  neither  Louis 
XVI.  nor  Marie  Antoinette  could  appear  to  their  contem- 
poraries as  they  have  since  been  seen  by  posterity,  with  a 
halo  of  misfortune  to  purify  and  exalt  their  charactera  They 
were  then  real,  unromantic,  and  imprudent  human  beingsi, 
most  awkwardly  and  unhappily  placed  in  the  path  of  ^e 
revolution.  Notwithstanding  their  prejudices^  the  Girondist 
ministers  were  frequently  touched  by  the  evident  goodness  of 
heart  of  the  king ;  but  the  imprudently-avowed  hatred  of  the 
queen  for  the  constitution,  and  her  well-known  influence  over 
her  husband,  steeled  them  against  Louis  XVL,  even  more 
effectually  than  the  persevering  mistrust  of  Madame  Roland 
This  mistrust,  caused  by  a  jealous  love  of  freedom,  is  the 
only  stain  which  rests  on  her  political  career.  It  nnfior- 
tunately  happens  that,  in  times  of  national  strife  and  con- 
vulsion, few,  even  amongst  the  most  noble-minded,  ue  willing 
to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  their  opponents ;  they  are  thus 
led,  not  only  into  injustice,  but  into  great  political  erroitb 
The  exaggerated  doubts  of  Madame  Rolatid,  and  of  the 
(lirondists)  concerning  the  sincerity  of  the  king^  nltimatel|y 
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proved  as  fatal  to  themselyes  as  to  the  sovereign.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  penetration  of  Madame  Roland  did  not 
deceive  her :  she  perceived  from  the  first  the  doable  part 
Domoariez  was  playing,  and  she  repeatedly  warned  her  hos^ 
band  and  his  colleagues  of  that  general's  insincerity. 

With  this  mistrust  on  one  side,  and  a  hesitation  which 
almost  warranted  it  on  the  other,  the  policy  of  the  ministers 
and  that  of  the  king  daily  became  more  irreconcilable.  The 
ministers  exacted  that  he  should  sanction  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly  against  the  emigrants  and  the  clergy,  and  Louis 
refused  to  give  those  decrees  the  sanction  by  which  they 
were  to  become  law.  Madame  Roland,  rendered  impatient 
by  this  delay,  and  feeling  anxious  to  screen  her  husband 
from  any  responsibility  he  might  incur,  advised  him  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  king  urging  him  to  compliance,  and  to  keep  a 
copy  of  this  letter  for  his  personal  justification.  Roland 
oousented,  and,  as  his  wife  always  assisted  him  in  his  literary 
compositions,  he  now  requested  her  to  undertake  this  which 
she  had  suggested  :  she  complied.  This  famous  letter  was 
couched  in  the  most  austere  language  :  it  contained  truths, 
but  too  harshly  expressed  to  be  acceptable.  Had  it  been 
written  to  a  powerful  monarch,  this  letter  would  have  been 
courageous  and  noble,  but  addressed  to  a  weak  and  captive 
king  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  was  cruel  and  ungeneroua  Her 
hatred  for  royalty,  and  her  zeal  for  the  republic,  rendered 
Madame  Roland  unjust  The  onjy  effect  which  the  letter  she 
had  written  in  her  husband's  name  produced  upon  the  king, 
was  to  make  him  persist  in  his  conduct,  and  dismiss  his 
ministry.  Roland  immediately  read  the  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  assembly,  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct  The  resist* 
aiice  of  the  king,  and  his  dismissal  of  the  popular  ministen, 
iicightened  the  deep  feeling  of  irritation  which  already  existed 
against  Louis  XV  L  Roland  and  the  other  ministers  were 
hailed  as  martyrs  to  their  patriotism,  and  Roland's  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments. 

The  power  of  Madame  Roland  was  not  such  as  to  vanish 
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with  station.  Her  influence  was  never  greater  than  in  the 
humble  apartment  of  the  faubourg  St  Jacques,  to  which  she 
retired  on  leaving  the  minister's  splendid  hoteL  The  Giron- 
dists, now  openly  aiming  at  a  republic,  gathered  around  her, 
and  spoke  with  more  freedom  than  they  had  yet  displayed. 
Amongst  those  who  then  visited  her  assiduously  was  Bwba- 
roux,  whom  a  vague  conjecture  asserts  to  have  been  the 
object  of  that  secret  passion  to  which  Madame  Boland 
remotely  alludes  in  a  passage  of  her  Memoirs, 

Barbaroux  was  the  handsomest  of  the  Girondists :  he  came 
from  Marseilles,  where  the  descendants  of  the  Grecian  oolomstB 
often  inherit  the  old  classic  beauty  of  their  ancestors.  Hand- 
some as  an  Antinous,  eloquent  and  patriotic,  Barbaroux  may 
have  appeared  to  Madame  Roland  the  realisation  of  her  youth- 
ful dreams.  Her  beauty  and  noble  character  inspired  him 
with  a  deep  and  respectful  admiration.  He  soon  discerned, 
that  if  "  of  all  modem  men  Boland  most  resembled  Cato,"  it 
was  to  his  wife  that  he  owed  his  courage  and  talents.  They 
frequently  conversed  on  the  state  of  the  country,  on  the  pe^ 
fidy  of  the  court,  and  the  failing  cause  of  freedom.  Once» 
when  Boland  had  been  expressing  his  mournful  apprehensions, 
**  his  wife,*'  observes  Barbaroux  in  his  Memoirs,  **  wept  a^  she 
listened  to  him  ;  I  wept  myself,  as  I  looked  upon  her."  With 
the  promptness  which  characterised  him,  Barbaroux  suggested 
to  Ills  friends  that  the  south  of  France  might  be  made  the 
stronghold  of  freedom.  As  the  enthusiastic  young  man 
developed  his  plan,  and  spoke  of  the  republican  tendenciai 
of  his  countrymen,  the  austere  brow  of  Roland  gradually  be- 
came more  serene,  whilst  his  beautifril  wife,  drying  her  tean, 
listened  with  hopeful  joy.  If  any  love  did  indeed  exist  be- 
tween these  two  kindred  spirits,  it  was  such  as  neither  would 
have  blushed  to  avow. 

A  few  days  after  Roland's  dismissal  from  the  ministary, 
the  events  of  the  20th  of  June  took  place;  the  10th  d 
August  and  the  fall  of  monarchy  speedily  followed.  Boland 
and  his  colleagues  were  recalled  to  power  :  his  wife  n-taUand 
the  minister's  hotel;  the  triumphant  Girondists  onoe  more 
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gathered  aroand  her :  but  their  day  was  gone,  and,  after 
sharing  their  errors  and  illusions,  Madame  Roland  was  now 
destined  to  endure  their  sufferings  and  noble  martyrdom. 

The  events  of  the  10th  of  August  could  never  have  taken 
place  but  for  the  union  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain- 
eers. Casting  aside  their  dissensions,  the  two  parties  united 
their  efforts  for  that  one  day  :  but  they  renewed  their  quarrel 
on  the  morrow.  In  their  impatience  of  once  more  getting 
into  power  and  founding  the  republic,  the  Girondists  over- 
looked the  immense  advantage  they  gave  to  a  daring  and 
unscrupulous  party.  When  their  object  was  gained,  they 
wished  to  check  the  progress  of  the  anarchy  they  had  helped 
to  create ;  but  the  Mountaineers  had  now  their  own  ends  to 
further,  and  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  road  to  popular 
favour  through  blood,  were  it  so  needed.  They  soon  perceived 
how  shrinkingly  the  Girondists  held  back  whenever  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  was  at  stake,  and  yet  how  reluctant  they 
were  to  yield  their  popularity.  The  Mountaineers  made  a 
fearful  use  of  the  scruples  and  weakness  of  their  antagonists ; 
who  now  found  themselves,  like  Mirabeau  at  the  epoch  of  his 
death,  in  the  path  of  the  torrent  they  had  let  loose.  Com- 
pelled to  endure  the  massacres  of  September  and  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety,  they  revolted, 
at  length,  against  this  sanguinary  tyranny,  and  perished  for 
having  protested  against  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

No  sooner  was  monarchy  overthrown  than  the  Girondists 
perceived  their  weakness.  Danton  and  his  accomplices  oigan- 
ised  a  general  massacre  of  the  royalists  then  imprisoned  in 
Paris.  Roland,  though  Minister  of  the  Interior,  only  pos- 
sessed a  nominal  iM)wer :  the  real  authority  was  invested  in 
the  hands  of  Dant4)n  ;  the  use  he  made  of  that  authority  was 
t4>  delude  the  prisons  with  blood.  Never  were  female  heroism 
and  devotcdness  diitplayed  more  conspicuously  than  during 
those  fearful  manicicres.  They  began  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber 17D2,  at  the  AbUiyc,  with  the  murder  of  thirty  fHiesta, 
and  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  imprisoned  since  the  lOth  of 
August 
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An  usher  named  Maillard  attempted  to  give  some  shew  of 
legality  to  these  hideous  doings.  He  presided  in  the  prison 
over  a  mock  tribunal,  before  which  the  victims  were  summoned 
in  rapid  succession :  a  few  were  purposely  acquitted.  Amongst 
those  who  came  to  receive  their  sentence,  was  M.  de  Sombreuil, 
the  obnoxious  governor  of  the  Invalides,  and  whose  name 
has  been  immortalised  by  the  heroic  devotedness  of  his 
daughter.  Her  love  for  her  father  had  induced  her  to  share 
his  captivity  and  dangers  ever  since  his  arrest  On  the  day 
of  the  massacre,  she  stood,  from  the  beginnings  near  the 
tribunal,  within  hearing  of  all  that  passed,  ready  to  perish 
with  her  father.  He  came,  was  heard,  and  condemned  The 
door  of  the  court-yard  where  the  victims  met  their  fate  opened, 
but  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  threw  herself  before  the  old 
man ;  she  clung  to  him  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  in 
heart-rending  accents  besought  the  blood-stained  murderers  to 
spare  her  father's  life.  Moved  by  her  tears  and  paasionaU 
entreaties,  they  granted  the  request;  but  on  a  fearful  condition: 
blood  was  then  flowing  around  them  like  water ;  the  blood  of 
the  aristocrats ;  would  she  prove  her  patriotism  by  drinking  a 
gkss  of  the  still  warm  tide.  "  Give  it^**  she  energetically 
replied,  *^  you  will  see  what  a  daughter  can  do  for  her  father  /' 
and  she  drank  unshrinkingly.  The  courage  of  her  love  awed 
the  monsters  around  her :  struck  with  admiration,  they  pro- 
tected her  against  their  comrades,  and  took  her  and  her 
father  home  in  triumph. 

The  youthful  daughter  of  the  author  Cazotte  emulated  the 
heroism  of  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil,  whoso  room  she 
shared  in  the  Abbayc.  The  enthusiastic  piety  of  Cazotte, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Laporte,  were  the  crimes  fur 
which  he  had  been  incarcerated.  His  daughter,  of  her  own 
accord,  accompanied  him  to  prison ;  she  knew  some  time 
beforehand  of  the  massacres  that  were  going  to  take  place — 
for  the  fact  wiis  generally  suspected — and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  ferocious  Marseillaise,  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected.  Softened  by  her  youth  and  beauty,  they  promised 
to  spare  her  father's  life.  Notwithstanding  this  assnnuioe, 
Mailcmoiselle  Cazotte  accompanied  her  father  to  the  tribunal ; 
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he  was  condemned ;  bat  when  the  door  opened  that  led  to 
the  fatal  court,  his  child,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Sombrcuil, 
threw  herself  before  him,  and  interceded  for  his  life.  The 
Marseillaise,  faithful  to  their  promise,  saved  them  both  from 
the  fury  of  the  crowd,  and  did  not  leave  them  until  they  had 
found  a  safe  asylum.  One  of  the  men  who  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  this  act  of  compassion,  confessed  the 
fact,  with  some  misgiving,  to  Marat  on  the  following  day. 
Thirsting  as  he  did  for  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats,  Marat 
could  not  restrain  his  tears  as  he  heard  of  the  heroic  devoted- 
ness  of  CajGotte's  daughter.  "Nay,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
father  who  had  such  a  child  deserved  to  live.**  The  pure  and 
holy  love  of  Mademoiselle  Cazotte  could  not,  however,  shield 
her  father  from  further  danger  :  a  short  time  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  he  was  again  incarcerated  ;  his  daughter 
was  sent  to  ^  different  prison,  and  not  released  until  he  had 
lierished  on  the  scaffold,  lest  she  should  soften  judges  as  she 
had  softened  murderers. 

The  royalist  ladies  imprisoned  after  the  10th  of  August 
were,  from  the  beginning  of  the  massacre,  marked  out  as  fit 
victims  of  the  popular  hatred.  The  Princess  de  Tarente 
gloried  with  undaunted  courage,  in  her  friendship  for  the 
(}ueen,  defied  her  murderers,  and  roused,  by  her  daring  spirit, 
whatever  trace  of  genenxsity  still  lingered  in  their  hearts  :  she 
was  dismissed  unhurt.  The  Princess  of  Lamballe  proved  less 
fortunate.  Her  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Penthidvre,  who 
loved  her  as  his  own  child,  spent  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  order  to  purchiise  her  life  from  her  gaolers  and  judges. 
Her  known  attachment  to  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  only 
crime  of  this  beautiful  and  amiable  woman.  She  was  incar- 
cerated in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  for  two  days  remained 
in  her  ccU  apparently  forgotten  by  the  murderers :  from  her 
nmm  she  could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  massacre  below  ;  rend- 
ered almost  unconscious  by  terror,  she  only  wakened  from  one 
fainting  fit  to  sink  into  another.  On  the  second  day  two 
National  Guards  entered  her  room,  and  abruptly  bade  her 
follow  them  to  the  Abbaye  :  she  rose,  hastily  attired  hentelf, 
and  obeyed.     On  reaching  the  tribunal,  and  beholding  the 
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traces  of  the  recent  massacre,  she  fainted  away  with  horror. 
When  she  recovered  conscioosness,  her  judges  bade  her  swear 
to  love  equality  and  freedom,  and  hate  kings  and  qneens.  **  1 
can  take  the  first  oath,"  she  replied ;  *'  bat  hatred  of  the  king 
and  queen  I  cannot  swear,  for  it  is  not  in  my  heart"  **  Swear,* 
said  one  of  the  judges,  ''or  you  perish.'*  The  princess  le- 
mamed  silent.  They  then  ordered  her  to  be  taken  oat  into 
the  street,  rccommendmg  her  to  cry  oat,  ''Long  live  the 
nation !''  as  soon  as  she  left  the  prison.  She  forgot  to  do  so^ 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  on  beholding  the  pave- 
ment strewn  with  corpses.  Her  pure  «nd  toadung  beantj 
interested  many  of  those  who  now  gazed  upon  her,  and, 
anxious  to  save  her,  they  exclaimed  from  the  crowd,  '^  Ciy 
out,  'Long  live  the  nation  !*  and  nothing  shall  be  done  to  thee." 
The  princess  was,  unfortunately,  too  terrified  to  obey :  the 
silence  of  fear  was  taken  for  the  refusal  of  defiance  :  a  blow 
was  aimed  at  her  head ;  her  blood  flowed  ;  in  an  instant  she 
was  felled  to  the  earth,  and  murdered,  with  circamstances  d 
the  most  atrocious  barbarity.  Her  head,  borne  on  a  pike, 
was  carried  all  over  Paris,  and  displayed  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple.  The  king  threw 
himself  before  Marie  Antoinette,  and  drew  her  away  before 
her  look  could  rest  on  the  livid  features  of  her  mordered 
friend. 

The  Princess  of  Lamballe  was  not  the  last  yictim :  her 
death,  which  made  the  old  Duke  of  Penthidvre  die  with 
grief,  was  but  the  prelude  of  deeds  more  hideoas  still,  bat 
foreign  to  the  purport  of  this  work. 

Th6roigne  de  Mericourt,  and  women  of  her  stamp,  took  an 
active  share  in  these  massacres.  The  wives  of  the  ^'^gor- 
geurs"  (cut-throats)  regularly  brought  their  hosbands  their 
soup,  as  though  they  were  engaged  in  some  ordinary  wmL 
Heroism,  devoted  love,  pity,  fierceness,  and  callous  indiffn^ 
encc,  were  alike  displayed  during  those  days  of  tenor ;  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  were  indeed  ^  the  i 
of  a  few  men,  but  not  the  crime  of  liberty."  * 

*  Lamortine,  Hist  des  Girondins,  toL  iiL,  p.  4001. 
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The  soul  of  Madame  Roland  was  filled  with  horror  at  what 
she  saw  and  heard.  If  anything  increased  her  despair,  it  was 
the  consciousness  that  her  husband,  though  Minieiter  of  the 
Interior,  could  not  prevent,  could  not  do  anything.  "  We  are 
under  the  knife  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,"  she  despairingly 
wrote  to  a  friend,  on  the  5th  of  September ;  and  on  the  9th 
she  added,  *'You  know  my  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution; 
well,  I  am  ashamed  of  it  now :  it  has  been  sullied  by  mon- 
sters; it  is  hideous."  The  proclamation  of  the  republic, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  filled  her  with  joy,  now 
seemed  to  her  prophetic  soul  but  the  forerunner  of  the  fall  of 
the  men  by  whom  that  republic  had  been  founded.  The 
Girondists  themselves  were  not  unconscious  of  their  approach- 
ing destiny.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  re- 
public was  proclaimed,  they  met  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Roland.  At  the  close  of  their  frugal  supper,  Vergniaud  rose, 
and  filled  his  glass,  in  order  to  drink  to  the  republic.  Before 
he  drank,  Madame  Roland  scattered  rose  leaves,  from  her  bou- 
quety  over  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
When  the  beverage  was  quoficd,  Vergniaud,  setting  down  the 
glass,  turned  towards  Barbarous,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  Branches  of  the  cypress-tree,  Barbaroux,  not  roses,  should 
have  been  scattered  on  our  wine  to-night :  who  knows,  i^  in 
drinking  to  a  republic  whose  cradle  is  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  September,  we  be  not  drinking  to  our  own  deaths  ?  Never- 
theless, and  if  this  wine  were  my  blood,  I  would  still  quaff  it 
to  equality  and  freedom  ** 

The  energetic  protest  of  Roland  against  the  massacres  drew 
down  on  him,  and  on  his  wife,  who  was  known  to  have  in- 
Kpired  it,  the  hatred  of  Marat  and  Danton.  No  consideration 
of  policy  or  safety  could  induce  Madame  Roland  to  suffer  the 
intimacy  or  protection  of  a  man  who  always  appeared  to  her 
stained  with  the  blood  of  September.  Notwithstanding  Dan- 
ton's  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  she  never  ceased — 
from  September  1792  to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  in  Jan- 
nary  1793,  when  Roland  resigned— to  urge  her  husband  to 
a  noble  though  unavailing  resisUnce  against  the  power  of  the 
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Mountaineers.  TIii3  energetic  abhorrence  of  dime  and  crimi- 
nals she  communicated  to  the  whole  party  of  the  Gironde. 
The  passion  and  eloquence  which  had  hastened  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  were  now  all  directed  to  the  holy  object  of 
purifying  it  from  the  stains  cast  upon  it  by  a  few  guilty  mea 
And  in  this,  her  second  and  nobler  task,  she  displayed  still 
more  fearlessness  and  independence  than  when  she  urged  her 
friends  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty.  The  power  of  MaHam^ 
Roland  over  the  Girondists  at  this  epoch,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions her  eloquence  and  energy  excited,  are  proved  by  the 
hatred  which  was  suddenly  displayed  against  her  by  the 
Jacobius.  Marat  included  her  in  his  denundationa  against 
the  Girondists,  and  assailed  her  in  the  coarsest  terms  in  his 
Ami  dii  Peiiph,  Matters  went  so  iax  that  her  life  and  that 
of  Roland  were  openly  threatened.  On  several  oocanoas, 
they  were  persuaded  by  their  friends  to  leave  the  ministerial 
hotel,  and  sleep  in  some  secure  place.  Madame  Boland  oom- 
pUed  very  reluctantly.  Her  heroic  soul  told  her  that  if  such 
a  crime  were  to  be  committed  by  the  anarchists,  the  veiy 
horror  it  would  inspire  might  be  useful  to  liberty.  She  justly 
thought  that  those  who  engage  in  a  revolution,  and  who  value 
honour  and  freedom,  must  learn  to  count  life  as  nothing.  To- 
wards the  close  of  her  husband's  ministry,  when  events  be- 
came daily  more  critical,  she  absolutely  refused  to  leave  the 
hotel  The  only  precaution  she  adopted,  was  to  sleep  with  a 
pistol  under  her  pillow,  in  order  to  protect  herself  from  the 
brutality  of  those  who  might  attempt  her  life. 

The  quarreL)  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondista  became 
more  bitter  and  incessant  as  they  drew  to  a  close.  The  Gi* 
rondists  inexorably  repulsed  Danton  every  time  be  attempted 
a  reconciliation  :  they  would  either  have  a  pure  repablic^  or 
they  would  perish.  Urged  by  Madame  Roland,  they,  more- 
over, resolved  to  attack  Robespierre  ;  whose  power  had  n^[ndly 
increased.  In  a  speech  of  memorable  eloquence,  Louvei  vd- 
veiled  the  secret  ambition  of  the  revolutionary  phariaee :  bat 
tlie  attack  only  recoiled  on  its  authors,  and  tended  to  atrangthsB 
the  power   of  the  future  dictator.      The   resolve    of  the 
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Convention  to  accuse  and  jtldge  the  king  might  alone  have 
warned  the  Girondists  of  their  fate.  A  friend  of  Madame 
Koland  was  with  her  and  her  husband  when  they  learned 
this  important  decision  of  the  Convention.  ^  The  Convention 
both  accuses  and  judges,**  exclaimed  Roland  ;  '^  it  is  dishon* 
cured ! "  His  wife  said  nothing;  but  when  their  child  came 
in,  she  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  and  wept  silently.  Impa- 
tient to  ruin  a  woman  from  whose  talents  and  energy  they 
felt  they  had  so  much  to  fear,  the  Jacobins  sought  to  impli- 
cate Madame  Roland  in  an  imaginary  rojralist  conspiracy, 
through  the  agency  of  a  contemptible  spy  named  Viard.  She 
was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  in  order  to 
justify  herself  from  Viard's  accusations.  She  appeared  in  the 
assembly  with  the  easy  dignity  that  always  characterised  her. 
On  being  asked  her  name,  "  My  name  is  Roland,'*  she  replied, 
**  a  name  of  which  I  am  proud ;  for  it  is  that  of  a  good  and 
honourable  man.**  S^eral  other  questions  were  addressed  to 
her,  such  as,  **  If  she  knew  Viard  1  when  she  had  seen  him  t 
and  what  had  passed  between  them  t  **  She  answered,  that 
Viard  had  twice  written  to  her  to  obtain  an  interview ;  that 
»hii  had  seen  him  once ;  and,  after  some  conversation,  having 
ilisaivcrcd  him  to  be  a  spy,  had  dismissed  him  with  contempt 
The  evident  falsehood  of  Viard*s  accusation,  and  the  simple 
dignity  of  Madame  RoUind's  replies,  told  equally  in  her  favour. 
iVmidst  the  general  applause  of  the  members,  the  president 
decreed  that  the  honours  of  the  sitting  belonged  to  her.  The 
Jacobins  in  the  galleries  remained  silent  Marat  rose,  and 
jKiinting  to  them,  gloomily  observed  :  "  Look  at  that  public ; 
it  is  wiser  than  you  are." 

The  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  betrayed  the  increasing  weakness 
of  the  Girondists.  Many  of  them  not  only  qrmpatlused  with 
liim  as  a  man,  but  thought  that  the  nation,  though  it  might 
depose,  could  not  judge  its  monarch.  But,  with  this  convic- 
tion, they,  nevertheless,  sanctioned  the  trial,  and  took  part  in 
it ;  lest  their  refusal  should  funiish  the  Jacobins  with  a  pre- 
tence of  accusing  them  of  royalist  tendencies.  Two  days  tttUr 
the  king^s  ezecutiun,  on  the  2dd  of  Januaiy  179d|  Roland  r»- 
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signod  his  post ;  which  had  long  been  purely  nominal  Op- 
pressed with  grief  at  the  dangers  she  foresaw  for  the  republic, 
Madame  Roland  lived  in  great  retirement  A  few  of  her 
^ends  still  visited,  however,  the  woman  whom  Marat  and 
Camile  Desmoulins  attacked  in  their  pamphlets,  and  whom 
Danton  openly  denounced  as  the  Circe  of  the  republic.  The 
only  charm  she  used  was  that  of  her  own  heroic  spirit,  which 
she  sought  to  infuse  into  the  men  who  struggled  for  freedom 
against  anarchy.  This  struggle  was  drawing  to  a  close.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Jacobins  resolved  to  coerce 
the  Convention  into  submission  to  their  will :  that  will  was, 
that  the  twenty- two  Girondist  members  should  be  accused  of 
treason,  arrested,  and  condemned.  For  that  purpose  they  or- 
ganised an  insurrection,  which  lasted  from  the  30th  of  May  to 
the  2d  of  June.  Tlie  Convention,  threatened,  insulted,  and 
besieged,  at  length  yielded  to  force,  and  passed  the  decree 
which  doomed  its  most  illustrious  and  eloquent  members  to 
death,  and  France  to  anarchy  and  terror. 

The  hatred  of  the  triumphant  Mountaineers  did  not  foiget 
either  Roland  or  his  wife.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
May,  six  armed  men,  provided  with  an  order  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee,  went  to  arrest  the  ex-minister.  Roland 
energetically  declared  that  nothing  but  force  should  induce 
him  to  obey  the  order  of  this  illegal  power.  The  men,  not 
daring  to  enforce  their  mandate,  left  a  guard  u[X)n  Roland 
and  retired  for  new  orders.  Madame  Roland,  though  seri- 
ously ill,  rose,  dressed  herself  hastily,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Convention,  to  protest  against  the  attempted 
outrage.  She  made  her  way  through  the  troops  and  armed 
men  who  surrounded  the  Tuileries,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  hall,  where  the  Girondists  were  than 
engaged  in  their  death  struggle. 

From  the  place  where  she  stood  waiting,  she  could  hear, 
however,  the  sounds  of  the  stormy  debate  within.  Yeignimd, 
on  learning  that  she  was  there,  came  and  exchanged  a  fev 
words  \^dth  her.  She  urged  him  to  procure  her  admittanoe ; 
she  thought  that  an  energetic  and  eloquent  reproof  ; 
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rouse,  perchance,  the  Convention  firom  the  stupor  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  the  audacity  of  the  Jacobins.  Ver- 
gniaud  dissuaded  her  from  this  course,  of  which  he  shewed 
her  the  perfect  uselessness.  She  returned  home  to  consult 
with  Roland.  He  had  escaped  by  a  back-door,  and  she  found 
him  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  After  a  short  deli- 
beration between  them,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  return 
to  the  Convention.  She  did  so  ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
Tuileries,  she  found  that  the  sitting  was  over :  a  group  of 
canoneers,  who  still  lingered  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
where  they  had  come  to  intimidate  the  Convention,  informed 
her  that  the  Jacobins  had  prevailed,  and  that  their  next 
triumph  would  be  the  decree  of  accusation  against  the  Qiron- 
dists ;  which  the  assembly  could  not  fail  to  pass  when  it  met 
on  the  following  day. 

^[adame  Roland  had  long  been  aware  that  when  her  friends 
fell,  she  must  fall  with  them.  She  was  known  to  have  shared 
their  principles,  and  guided  many  of  their  measures ;  the 
blame  of  her  husband's  acts  had  been  publicly  thrown  upon 
her  by  Danton  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  and  her  political 
part  had  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  her  feel  that 
she  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  accept  its  responsibility,  even 
though  that  responsibility  should  be  death  on  a  scaffold.  It 
was  this  sense  of  duty  that  rendered  her  unwilling  to  leave 
Paris,  as  she  might  have  done,  before  the  31st  of  May.  Con- 
fldoos  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of  the  purity  of  her  motives, 
she  disdained  a  flight  unworthy  alike  of  her  character  and  of 
her  destiny.  The  success  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  Slst  of  May 
oonfinned  her  in  this  resolve  The  friend  at  whose  house 
Roland  had  taken  refuge  could  not  let  her  share  lus  asylum  ; 
she  seized  this  as  a  pretence,  and  returned  home  to  await  her 
fate.  Overcome  with  fatigue  she  was  yielding  to  sleep,  when 
her  servant  entered  her  room  and  informed  her  that  several 
armed  men  requested  to  see  her.  This  was  no  more  than  she 
had  expected.  The  promptness  with  which  they  made  use  of 
their  power  shewed  her  how  deep  and  unrelenting  was  the 
hatred  of  her  enemies.    She  roae,  dressed  herself  ctrefiiUy,  and 
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aTi'v»ft:^i  before  her  visitors ;  they  shewed  her  a  warrant  for 
h/»r  approhcnsion,  in  which  the  motives  of  her  arrest  were  not 
cvon  t^t  fortL  She  knew  the  document  to  be  illegal,  but  per- 
.v'inniT  the  uselessness  of  resistance,  cahnly  submitted.  She 
)}ftA  Already  provided  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter,  and  aU 
she  now  asked  for  was  leisure  to  make  her  own  preparations. 
She  (lid  so  with  perfect  calmness,  notwithstanding  the  crowd 
M  individuals  of  every  sort  who  filled  the  apartment  At  seven 
ill  the  morning  everything  was  in  readiness  to  take  her  to 
prison,  and  she  bade  her  daughter  and  the  weeping  servants  a 
last  farewell ;  gently  exhorting  them  to  resignation. 

The  men  who  arrested  her  beheld  with  surprise  the  marks 
of  affection  bestowed  on  a  woman  whom  the  calmnnies  of 
Marat  had  taught  them  to  consider  with  abhorrence.  A 
liacknoy-coach  waited  below  to  convey  her  to  the  Abbaye; 
she  walked  towards  it  between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  who 
followed  the  coach  when  she  had  entered  it  "  To  the  gnillo- 
tino  !"  cried  a  few  women  in  the  crowd.  ''Shall  we  draw 
down  the  blinds]"  asked  one  of  the  commissioners.  Madame 
Roland  calmly  refused  :  "Innocence,"  she  said,  "has  no  need 
to  pnt  on  the  jispect  of  crime."  "You  have  more  strength  of 
iniml  than  most  men,"  observed  the  commissioner;  **and  yoa 
will  wait  patiently  for  justice  !"  "Justice  !"  she  passionately 
exclaimed  ;  "  were  justice  done  to  me,  I  should  not  be  here 
to-day:  but  I  shall  walk  as  calmly  to  the  scaffold  as  I  now 
proceed  to  prisoiL" 

That  prison  was  reached  ere  long.  Was  this,  then,  the  goal 
of  those  high  dreams  and  aspirations  towards  freedom  which 
had  haunted  her  mind  even  from  the  days  of  her  childhood  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHABLOTTE  CORDAY. 

Amongst  the  women  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  is  one 
who  stands  essentially  apart :  a  solitary  episode  of  the  event- 
ful story.  She  appears  for  a  moment,  performs  a  deed, — 
heroic  as  to  the  intention,  criminal  as  to  the  means, — and 
disappears  for  ever  :  lost  in  the  shadow  of  time — an  un- 
fathomed  mystery. 

And  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  mystery  that  has  invested  with 
so  much  interest  the  name  of  one  known  by  a  single  deed ; 
which,  though  intended  by  her  to  deliver  her  country,  changed 
little  in  its  destiniea  To  admire  her  entirely  is  impossible  ; 
to  condemn  her  is  equally  difficult.  No  one  can  read  her 
history  without  feeling  that,  to  judge  her  absolutely,  lies  not 
in  the  province  of  man.  Beautiful,  pure,  gentle,  and  a  mur- 
deress, she  attracts  and  repels  us  in  almost  equal  d^rees; 
like  all  those  beings  whose  nature  is  inexplicable  and  strange, 
according  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  humanity.  Although 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  exercise  over 
amtemporary  events  that  repressing  power  for  wliich  she 
sacrificed  her  life,  it  is  felt,  nevertheless,  that  no  history  of 
the  times  in  which  she  lived,  is  complete  without  her  name  ; 
and  to  her  brief  and  tragic  history  an  eloquent  modem  hin- 
torian  *  has  devoted  some  of  his  most  impressive  pages.  This 
would  be  a  sufficient  a|X)logy  for  introducing  her  here,  wens 
not,  moreover,  her  name  as  closely  linked  with  the  history  of 
the  Girondists  as  that  of  Madame  Roland  If  one  was  the 
chief  of  that  ill-fated  party,  the  other  undertook  to  bo  thtir 
avenger. 
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The  31st  of  May  was  the  signal  of  the  fall  and  dispersion 
of  the  Girondists.  Some,  like  Barbarouz,  Buzot,  LoiiTet, 
and  their  friends,  retired  to  the  provinces,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  for  one  last  straggle.  Others,  like  Madame 
lloland  and  the  twenty-two,  prepared  themselves  in  their 
silent  prison  solitude  for  death  and  the  scaffold.  The  name 
of  the  Girondists  now  became  a  sound  as  proscribed  as  that 
of  royalist  had  been  during  their  brief  sway.  No  voice  gifted 
with  power  was.  raised  throughout  the  republic  in  favour  nf 
the  men  by  whom,  in  the  midst  of  such  enthusiastic  aodama- 
tions,  that  republic  had  been  founded.  France  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  that  state  of  silent  apathy  which  foreboded  the 
Reign  of  Terror  :  discouraged  by  their  experience  of  the  past, 
men  lost  their  faith  in  humanity,  and  selfishly  despaired  of 
the  future.  A  maiden's  heroic  spirit  alone  conceived  the 
daring  project  of  saving  those  who  had  so  long  and  so  nobly 
striven  for  freedom ;  or,  if  this  might  not  be,  of  avenging 
their  fall,  and  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  foes,  by 
a  deed  of  solemn  immolation,  worthy  of  the  stem  sacrifices  of 
])aganLsm,  offered  up  of  yore  on  the  blood-stained  shrines  of 
the  goddess  Nemesis. 

This  maiden  was  ^larie-Anne  Charlotte  of  Corday  and  of 
Armont,  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  a  noble  though  im- 
poverished Norman  family,  which  counted  amongst  its  near 
relatives,  Ft>ntenelle,  the  wit  and  philosopher  of  the  sevec- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  amongst  its  ancestors,  the 
father  of  the  great  tragic  |)oet  of  France.  Pierre  Ck)meillei 

Her  father,  Jacques  of  Corday  and  of  Annonty  was  a  younger 
son  of  this  noblo  lino.  He  was,  however,  poorer  than  many 
of  the  peasants  amongst  whom  he  lived,  cultivating  with  his 
own  hands  his  narrow  inheritance.  He  married  in  early  life 
a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  They  had  five 
(-hil<lron  and  a  noble  name  to  support,  in  a  vun  show  of  dig- 
nity, on  their  insufficient  income.  It  thus  happened  that 
Chiirlotte,  their  fourtli  child  and  second  daughter,  was  born 
in  a  thatched  dwelling,  in  the  village  of  Saint-Satomin  des 
Lignertts ;  and  that  in  the  register  of  the  parish  church  when 
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she  was  baptized,  on  the  28th  of  July  17G8,  the  day  after  her 
birth,  she  is  described  as  '*  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  of  Jacques 
Francois  of  Corday,  esquire,  sieur  of  Armont,  and  of  the  noble 
dame  ^larie  Charlotte-Jacqueline,  of  Gauthier  des  Authieux, 
his  wife."  It  was  under  these  difficult  circumstances,  which 
embittered  his  temper,  and  often  caused  him  to  inveigh  in 
energetic  terms  against  the  injustice  of  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, that  ^L  d' Armont  reared  his  family.  As  soon  as  they 
were  of  age,  his  sons  entered  the  army ;  one  of  his  daughters 
died  young ;  and  he  became  a  widower  when  the  other  two 
were  emerging  from  childhood  into  youth.  They  remained 
for  some  time  with  their  father,  but  at  length  entered  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Caen. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  youth  of  Charlotte  Corday — to 
give  her  the  name  by  which  she  is  generally  known — was 
sftent  in  the  calm  obscurity  of  her  convent  solitude.  Many 
high  visions,  many  burning  dreams  and  lofly  aspirations,  al- 
ready haunted  her  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  mind,  as  she 
shmly  i>aced  the  silent  cloisters,  or  rested,  lost  in  thought, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  el  ma  It  is  said  that,  like 
Madame  Iloland,  she  contem])lated  secluding  herself  for  ever 
from  the  world  in  her  monastic  retreat ;  but,  affected  by  the 
scepticism  of  the  age,  which  |>enetrated  even  beyond  convent 
walh),  she  gave  up  this  project.  From  these  early  religious 
feelings,  Charlotte  derived,  however,  the  calm  devotedness 
which  characterised  her  brief  career  :  for  though  self-sacrifice 
may  not  be  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Christianity,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  deep  humility  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
— a  feeling  almost  unkn(»wn  to  the  ancients — is  in  itself  the 
very  spirit  of  Christ.  The  jteaceful  and  solemn  shadow  of  the 
old  cloister  favoured  the  mild  seriousness  of  Charlotte's  char- 
acter. Within  the  precincts  of  her  sacred  retreat  she  grew  up 
in  grave  and  serene  loveliness,  a  being  fit  for  the  gentlest 
duties  of  woman's  household  life,  or  for  one  of  those  austere 
and  fearless  deeds  which  lead  to  the  scaffold  and  give  martyr- 
dom in  a  holy  cause. 

The  scepticism  that  prevailed  for  the  last  few  years  preced- 
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ing  the  revolution  was  not  the  sensual  atheuon  which  haJ 
disgraced  the  eighteenth  century  so  long.  The  faith  in  a  first 
and  eternal  Cause,  in  the  sacredness  of  human  rights  and  the 
holiness  of  duty,  was  firmly  held  by  many  noble  spirits,  who 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  first  dawn  of  democracy.  This 
faith  was  blended,  in  the  soul  of  Charlotte  Corday,  with  a 
passionate  admiration  of  antiquity.  AH  the  austerity  and 
republican  enthusiasm  of  her  illustrious  ancestor,  Pierre  Ciir- 
neille,  seemed  to  have  come  down  to  his  young  descendant 
Even  Rousseau  and  Kaynal,  the  apostles  of  democracy,  had  no 
pages  that  could  absorb  her  so  deeply  as  those  of  anrieut 
history,  with  its  stirring  deeds  and  immortal  recollections. 
Often,  like  Manon  Phlipon  in  the  recess  of  her  father's  work- 
shop, might  Charlotte  Corday  be  seen,  in  her  convent  cell, 
thoughtfiiUy  bending  over  an  open  volume  of  Plutarch ;  that 
powerful  and  elotiuent  historian  of  all  heroic  sacrifices. 

When  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was  closed,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution,  Charlotte  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  of  her  wonderful  beauty ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, did  a  vision  of  more  dazzhng  loveliness,  step  forth  from 
beneath  the  dark  convent  portal  into  the  light  of  the  free  and 
open  world.  She  was  rather  tall,  but  admirably  proportioned, 
with  a  figure  full  of  native  grace  and  dignity  :  her  hands,  arms, 
and  shoulders,  were  models  of  pure  sculptural  beauty.  An 
expression  of  singular  gentleness  and  serenity  characterised 
her  fair,  oval  countenance  and  regular  features.  Her  open 
forehead,  dark  and  well-arched  eyebrows,  and  eyes  of  a  gray 
so  deep  that  it  was  often  mistaken  for  blue,  added  to  her 
naturally  grave  and  meditative  appearance;  her  nose  was 
straight  and  well-formed,  her  mouth  serious  but  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Like  nio.st  of  the  women  of  the  fine  Norman  racei 
she  had  a  complexion  of  transparent  purity;  enhanced  by 
the  rich  brown  hair  which  fell  in  thick  curls  around  her  neck, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  {leriod.  A  simple  scTerity 
characterised  her  dress  of  sombre  hue,  and  the  low  and  be- 
o<iming  lace  cap  which  she  habitually  wore  is  still  known  by 
ber  name  in  France.     Her  whole  asi>ect  was  fraught  with  so 
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much  modest  grace  and  dignity,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
youth,  the  first  feeling  she  invariably  inspired  was  one  of  re- 
spect, blended  with  involuntary  admiration  for  a  being  of 
such  pure  antl  touching  loveliness. 

On  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
Charlotte  Corday  went  to  reside  with  her  aunt,  Madame 
Coutellier  de  Brettcville  Oouville ;  an  old  royalist  lady,  who 
inhabited  an  ancient-looking  house  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Caen.  There  the  young  girl,  who  had  inherited  a 
little  property,  spent  several  years,  chiefly  engaged  in  watching 
the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The  feelings  of  her  father 
were  similarly  engrossed :  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  the  revolutionary  principles ;  and  one  in  which 
he  attacked  the  right  of  primogeniture.  His  republican 
tendencies  confirmed  Charlotte  in  her  opinions ;  but  of  the 
deep,  overpowering  strength  which  those  opinions  acquired  in 
her  soul,  during  the  long  hours  she  daily  devoted  to  meditation, 
no  one  ever  knew,  until  a  stem  and  fearful  deed — more  stem 
and  fearful  in  one  so  gentle — had  revealed  it  to  all  France. 
A  silent  reser\'e  characterised  this  epoch  of  Charlotte  Corda/s 
life :  her  enthusiasm  was  not  external,  but  inward :  she 
listened  to  the  discufusions  which  were  carried  on  around  her 
without  taking  a  part  in  them  herself.  She  seemed  to  feel 
instinctively  that  great  thoughts  are  always  better  nursed  in 
the  heart's  solitude  :  that  they  can  only  lose  their  native 
depth  and  intensity  by  being  revealed  too  freely  before  the 
indifferent  gaze  of  the  world  Tliose  with  whom  8h«  then 
occasionally  convorse<l  took  little  heed  of  the  substance  of  her 
iliscourse,  and  could  remember  nothing  of  it  when  she  after- 
wards became  celebrated  ;  but  all  recollected  well  her  voic€\ 
and  8{)oke  with  strange  enthusmsm  of  its  pure,  silvery  soutd 
Like  Madame  Itoland,  whom  she  resembled  in  so  many  ro- 
s|)ccts,  Charlotte  jm assessed  this  rare  and  great  attraction ;  und 
there  was  something  so  touching  in  her  youthful  and  almost 
childlike  utterance  of  heroic  thoughts,  that  it  affected  even  to 
tears  those  who  heard  her,  on  her  trial,  calmly  defending  her- 
self from  the  infamous  accusations  of  her  judges,  and  glorying, 
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with  the  same  low,  sweet  tones,  in  the  deadly  deed  which  had 
brought  her  before  tliem. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  the  Slat  of  May,  first  sug- 
gested to  Charlotte  Corday  the  possibility  of  giving  an  active 
shape  to  her  hitherto  passive  feelings.  She  watched  with 
intense,  though  still  silent,  interest  the  progress  of  events, 
concealing  her  secret  indignation  and  thoughts  of  vengeance 
under  her  habitually  calm  aspect  Those  feelings  were 
heightened  in  her  soul  by  the  presence  of  the  fugitive  Giron- 
dists, who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Caen,  and  were  niging  the 
Normans  to  raise  an  army  to  march  on  Paris.  She  found  a 
-pretence  to  call  upon  Barbaroux,  then  with  his  friends  at  the 
lutendancc.  She  came  twice,  accompanied  by  an  old  servant, 
and  protected  by  her  own  modest  dignity.  P6thion  saw  her 
in  the  hall,  where  she  was  waiting  for  the  handsome  Girondist, 
and  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  So,  the  beautiful  aristocrat  is 
come  to  see  republicans."  "  Citizen  P6thion,"  she  replied, 
"  you  now  judge  me  without  knowing  me,  but  a  time  will 
come  when  you  shall  learn  who  I  am."  With  Barbaroux, 
Charlotte  chiefly  conversed  of  the  imprisoned  Girondists;  ol 
^ladanie  Roland  and  Marat.  The  name  of  this  man  had  long 
haunted  her  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  dread  and  horror.  To 
Marat  she  ascribed  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists,  the 
woes  of  the  re])ublic,  and  on  him  she  resolved  to  avenge 
her  ill-fated  countr}'.  Charlotte  was  not  aware  that  Marat 
was  but  the  tool  of  Danton  and  Robespierre.  "If  such 
actions  could  be  counselled,"  afterwards  said  Barbaroux, 
''it  is  not  Marat  whom  we  would  have  advised  her  to 
strike." 

Whilst  this  deadly  thought  was  daily  strengthening  itself 
in  Charl()tte*s  mind,  she  received  several  offers  of  marriage. 
She  declined  them,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  remain  free: 
but  strange,  indeed,  must  have  seemed  to  her,  at  that  moment, 
those  ])rr>}>()sals  of  earthly  love.  One  of  those  whom  her 
beauty  had  enamoured,  M.  do  Franquelin,  a  young  volunteer 
in  the  cause  of  the  Girondists,  died  of  grief  on  learning  her 
fate ;  his  last  request  was,  that  her  portrait,  and  a  few  letteis 
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he  had  fiirmerly  received  frcm  her,  might  be  buried  with  hiin 
in  his  grave. 

For  several  days  after  her  last  interview  with  BarbarooXi 
Charlotte  brooded  silently  over  her  great  thought;  often 
meditating  on  the  history  of  Judith.  Her  aunt  subsequently 
remembered  that,  on  entering  her  room  one  morning,  she 
found  an  old  Bible  open  on  her  bed :  the  verse  in  which  it  is 
recorded  that  ^Uhe  Lord  had  gifted  Judith  with  a  special 
beauty  and  fairness'*  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  was  under- 
lined with  a  i>enciL 

On  another  occasion  Jkladame  de  Brctteville  found  her 
niece  weeping  alone  ;  she  inqiiired  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
•*  They  flow,"  replied  Charlotte,  "  for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country.  **  Heroic  and  devoted  as  she  was,  she  then  also 
wept,  perchance,  over  her  own  youth  and  beauty,  so  soon  to 
bo  sacrificed  for  ever.  No  |>cr8onal  considerations  altered  her 
resolve  :  she  pn>cured  a  pas8|>ort,  provided  henelf  with  money, 
and  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  her  father,  to  inform  him  that, 
considering  the  unsettled  condition  of  France,  she  thought  it 
best  to  retire  to  England.  He  a])proved  of  her  intention,  and 
bade  her  adieiL  On  returning  to  Caen,  Charlotte  told  the 
same  talc  to  Madame  de  Bretteville,  left  a  secret  provision  for 
an  old  nurse,  and  distributed  the  little  property  she  possessed 
amongst  her  friends. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July  1793,  that  she 
left  the  house  of  her  aunt,  without  trusting  herself  with  a  last 
farewell  Her  mast  earnest  wish  was,  when  her  deed  should 
have  been  accomplished,  to  perish,  wholly  unknown,  by  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  multitude.  The  woman  who  could 
contemplate  such  a  fate,  and  calmly  devote  herself  to  it,  with- 
out one  selfish  thought  of  future  renown,  had  indeed  the 
heroic  soul  of  a  martyr. 

Her  jouniey  to  Paris  was  markeii  by  no  other  event  than 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  some  Jacobins  with  whom  she 
travelled.  One  of  them,  struck  by  her  modest  and  gentle 
beauty,  made  her  a  very  serious  proposal  of  marriage :  she 
pla^-fully  evaded  his  re<piest,  but  promised  that  lie  should 
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learn  who  and  what  she  was  at  some  future  period.  On 
entering  Paris,  she  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Hotel  de  la 
Providence,  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins,  not  far  from  Manf s 
dwelling.  Here  she  rested  for  two  days,  before  calling  on  her 
intended  victim.  Nothing  can  mark  more  forcibly  the  singular 
calmness  of  her  mind  :  she  felt  no  hurry  to  accomplish  the 
deed  for  which  she  had  journeyed  so  far,  and  over  vhich  she 
had  meditated  so  deeply :  her  soul  remained  sereue  and  un- 
daunted to  the  last.  The  room  which  she  occupied,  and 
which  has  often  been  iH>int^  out  to  inquiring  strangers,  was 
a  dark  and  wretched  attic,  into  which  light  scarcely  ever 
penetrated.  There  she  read  again  the  volume  of  Plutarch  she  i 
had  brought  with  her, — ^unwilling  to  part  from  her  favourite 
author,  even  in  her  last  hours, — and  probably  composed  that 
energetic  address  to  the  people  which  was  found  npon  her 
after  her  apprehension.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charlotte 
was  to  call  on  the  Girondist,  Duperret,  for  whom  she  wu 
provided  with  a  letter  from  Barbaroux,  relative  to  the  sup- 
posed business  she  had  in  Paris  :  her  real  motive  was  to  learn 
how  she  could  see  ^larat  She  had  first  intended  to  strike 
him  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  when  a  great  and  imposing 
ctTcniony  was  to  take  place.  The  festival  being  delayed,  she 
resolved  to  seek  him  in  the  Convention,  and  immolate  him  on 
the  verj'  summit  of  the  mountain ;  but  Marat  was  too  iU  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  :  this  Chaiiotte 
learned  from  Dujierret.  She  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  go  to 
the  Convention,  in  order  to  fortify  herself  in  her  resolv& 
Mingling  with  the  horde  of  Jacobuis  who  crowded  the  galleries 
she  watched  with  deep  attention  the  scene  below.  Saint  Just 
was  thon  uri^ng  the  Convention  to  proscribe  Laigninais,  the 
heroic  defender  of  the  Girondists.  A  young  foreigner,  a 
friend  of  Lanjuinais,  and  who  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
Charlotte,  noticed  the  expression  of  stem  indignatioik  which 
gathered  over  her  features;  until,  like  one  overpowered  by 
her  feelings  and  apprehensive  of  disphiying  them  too  openly, 
^he  abruptly  left  the  place.     Struck  with  her  whole  appear- 
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Alice,  he  followed  her  out ;  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  which 
compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  same  archway, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
her.  \Vhen  she  learned  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lanjuinais, 
she  waived  her  reserve,  and  questioned  him  with  much  inte- 
rest concerning  Madame  Roknd  and  the  Girondists.  She 
also  asked  him  about  Marat,  with  whom  she  said  she  had 
business.  "  Marat  is  ill ;  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  apply 
to  the  public  accuser,  Fouquier  Tinville,*'  said  the  stranger. 
^  I  do  not  want  him  now,  but  I  may  have  to  deal  with  him 
yet,"  she  significantly  replied. 

Perceiving  that  the  rain  did  not  cease,  she  requested  her 
companion  to  procure  her  a  conveyance ;  he  complied ;  and, 
before  parting  from  her,  begged  to  be  favoured  with  her 
name.  She  refuHedj  adding,  however,  "You  will  know  it 
before  long.**  With  Italian  courtesy,  he  kissed  her  hand  as 
he  assisted  her  into  the  fiacre.  She  smiled,  and  bade  him 
fiurewelL 

Charlotte  i)erceived  that  to  call  on  Marat  was  the  only 
means  by  which  she  might  accomplish  her  purpose.  She  did 
so  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  having  first  purchased 
a  knife  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  written  him  a  note,  in  which 
she  retjuested  an  interview.  She  was  refused  admittance. 
She  then  wrote  him  a  second  note,  more  pressing  than  th« 
first,  and  in  which  she  represented  herself  as  persecuted  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Without  waiting  to  see  what  effect 
this  note  might  produce,  she  called  again  at  half-past  seven 
the  same  evening. 

Marat  then  resided  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  in  a  gloomy- 
looking  house,  which  has  since  been  demolished.  His  con- 
stant fears  of  assassination  were  shared  by  those  around  him  ; 
the  iHjrter,  seeing  a  strange  woman  pass  by  his  lodge  without 
pausing  to  make  any  inquiry,  ran  out  and  called  her  back. 
She  did  not  heed  his  remonstrance,  but  swiftly  ascended  the 
old  stone  staircase,  until  she  had  reached  the  door  of  Marat's 
aftartmeut  It  was  cautiously  opened  by  Albertine,  a  woman 
with  whom  Mant  cohabited,  and  who  passed  for  his  wife. 
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Kecognising  the  same  young  and  handsome  ^1  who  had 
already  called  on  her  husband,  and  animated^  perhaps,  by  a 
feeling  of  jealous  mistrust,  Albertine  refused  to  admit  her; 
Charlotte  insisted  with  great  earnestness.  The  sound  of  their 
altercation  reached  Marat ;  he  immediately  ordered  his  wife 
to  admit  the  stranger,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  author  of 
the  two  letters  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Albertine  obeyed  reluctantly;  she  allowed  Charlotte  to  enter; 
and,  after  crossing  with  her  an  antechamber,  where  she  had 
been  occupied  with  a  man  named  Laurent  Basse  in  folding 
some  numbers  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple^  she  ushered  her 
through  two  other  rooms,  until  they  came  to  a  narrow  closet 
where  Marat  was  then  in  a  bath.  He  gave  a  look  at  Charlotte, 
and  ordered  his  wife  to  leave  them  alone  :  she  complied,  bat 
allowed  the  door  of  the  closet  to  remain  half  open,  and  kept 
within  call. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Marat  wore  a  soiled  hand- 
kerchief bound  round  his  head,  increasing  his  natural  hideous- 
ness.  A  coarse  covering  was  thrown  across  the  bath ;  a 
board,  likewise  placed  transversely,  supported  his  papers. 
Laying  down  his  pen,  he  asked  Charlotte  the  purport  of  her 
visit.  The  closet  was  so  narrow  that  she  touched  the  bath 
near  which  she  stood.  She  gazed  on  him  with  iU-disgmsed 
horror  and  disgust,  but  answered,  as  composedly  as  she  could, 
that  she  had  come  firom  Caen,  in  order  to  give  him  correct 
intelligence  conceniing  the  proceedings  of  the  Girondists 
there.  He  listened,  questioned  her  eagerly,  wrote  down  the 
names  of  the  Girondists,  then  added,  with  a  smile  of  triumph, 
"  Before  a  week,  they  shall  have  perished  on  the  guillotine** 
"  These  words,"  afterwards  said  Charlotte,  ''sealed  his  fate." 
Drawing  from  beneath  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her 
bosom  the  knife  she  had  kept  there  all  along,  she  plunged  it 
to  the  hilt  in  Marat's  heart.  He  gave  one  loud  expiring  ay 
for  help,  and  sank  back  dead  in  the  bath.  By  an  instanctiTe 
impulse,  Charlotte  had  instantly  drawn  out  the  knife  from 
the  breast  of  her  victim,  but  she  did  not  strike 
casting  it  down  at  his  feet,  she  left  the  doset^  and  ait  < 
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in  the  neighbouring  room,  thoughtfully  passing  her  hand 
across  her  brow  :  her  task  was  done. 

The  wife  of  Marat  had  rushed  to  his  aid  on  hearing  his  cry 
for  help.  Laurent  Basse,  seeing  that  all  was  over,  turned 
round  towards  Charlotte,  and,  with  a  blow  of  a  chair,  felled 
her  to  the  floor  ;  whilst  the  infuriated  Albertine  trampled  her 
under  her  feet.  The  tumult  aroused  the  other  tenants  of  the 
house ;  the  alarm  spread,  and  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  apart- 
ment, who  learned  with  stupor  that  Marat,  the  Friend  of  the 
People,  had  been  murdered.  Deeper  still  was  their  wonder 
when  they  gazed  on  the  murderesa  She  stood  there  before 
them  with  still-disordered  garments,  and  her  dishevelled  hair, 
loosely  bound  by  a  broad  green  ribbon  falling  around  her; 
but  so  calm,  so  serenely  lovely,  that  those  who  most  abhorred 
her  crime  gazed  on  her  with  involuntary  admiration.  ^*  Was 
she,  then,  so  beautiful  ?'*  was  the  question  addressed,  many 
years  afier^-ards,  to  an  old  man,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
witnesses  of  this  scene.  ^  Beautiful !"  he  echoed,  enthusiasti- 
cally ;  adding,  with  the  eternal  regrets  of  old  age  :  *'  Ay,  there 
is  none  such  now  !*' 

The  commissary  of  police  began  her  interrogatory  in  the 
saloon  of  Marat's  apartment  She  told  him  her  name,  how 
long  she  had  been  in  Paris,  confessed  her  crime,  and  recognised 
the  knife  with  which  it  had  been  perpetrated  The  sheath 
was  found  in  her  pocket,  with  a  thimble,  some  thread,  money, 
and  her  watch. 

**  What  was  your  motive  in  assassinating  Marat  t**  asked  the 
commissary. 

**  To  prevent  a  civil  war,"  she  answered. 

*'  Who  are  your  accomplices  V* 

"  I  have  none.*' 

She  was  otdered  to  be  transferred  to  the  Abbaye,  the  nearest 
prison.  An  immense  and  infuriated  crowd  had  gathered 
around  the  door  of  Marat's  house ;  one  of  the  witnesses  per- 
ceived that  she  would  have  liked  to  be  delivered  to  this  mad- 
dened multitude,  and  thus  perish  at  once.  She  was  not  saved 
from  tlidr  hands  without  difficulty ;  her  ooorage  fidled  her  at 
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the  sight  of  the  peril  she  ran,  and  she  fainted  avaj  on  being 
conveyed  to  the  fiacre.  On  reaching  the  Abbaye,  she  waa 
questioned  until  midnjght  by  Chabot  and  Dronet,  two  Jacobin 
members  of  the  Convention.  She  answered  their  interroga- 
tories with  singular  firmness ;  observing,  in  conclusion  :  "  I 
have  done  my  tiisk,  let  others  do  theirs."  Chabot  threatened 
her  with  the  scafifold  ;  she  answered  him  with  a  smile  of  dis- 
dain. Her  behaviour  until  the  17th,  the  day  of  her  trial,  was 
marked  by  the  same  firmness.  She  wrote  to  Barburoux  a 
charming  letter,  full  of  graceful  wit  and  heroic  feeling.  Her 
playfulness  never  degenerated  into  levity  :  like  that  of  the 
illustrious  Thomas  More,  it  was  the  serenity  of  a  mind  that 
death  had  no  power  to  daunt.  Speaking  of  her  action,  she 
observed,  "  I  considered  that  so  many  brave  men  need  not 
come  to  Paris  for  the  head  of  one  man.  He  deserved  not  so 
much  honour :  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  enough.  ....  I 
liave  never  hated  but  one  being,  and  him  with  what  intensity 
I  have  sulTiciently  shewn  ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  whom  I 
love  still  more  than  I  hated  him.  ....  I  confess  that  I 
cm[)l()yed  a  j»crfidi()us  artifice  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
me.  In  lea\ing  Caen,  I  tliought  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  'the  mountain,*  but  he  no  longer  went  to  it  In 
Paris  they  cannot  understand  how  a  useless  woman,  whose 
longest  life  could  Live  been  of  no  good,  could  sacrifice  herself 
to  save  her  countr}\  ....  May  peace  be  as  soon  established 
as  I  desire  !  A  great  criminal  has  been  laid  low  ....  the 
Ihippiness  of  my  country  makes  mine A  lively  ima- 
gination and  a  feeling  heart  promise  but  a  stormy  life;  I 
beseech  those  who  might  regret  me  to  consider  this:  th^ 
will  then  rejoice  at  my  fate.'*  A  tenderer  tone  marks  the 
brief  letter  she  addressed  to  her  father  on  the  eve  of  her  trial 
and  death  :  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  father,*'  she  observed,  "for 
having  disposed  of  my  existence  without  your  permission.  I 
linve  avenged  many  innocent  victims.  I  have  warded  airay 
many  disasters.  The  people,  undeceived,  will  one  day  rejoice 
at  being  delivered  from  a  tyrant  If  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade you  that  I  was  going  to  England,  it  was  because  I  hqied 
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to  remain  unknown :  I  recognised  that  this  was  impossible. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  subjected  to  annoyance :  you  have  at 
least  defenders  at  Caen ;  I  have  chosen  Gustavo  Doulcet  dc 
Pont^oulant  for  mine  :  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Such  a 
deed  allows  of  no  defence.  Farewell,  my  delur  father.  I  be. 
seech  of  you  to  forget  me ;  or,  rather,  to  rejoice  at  my  fate. 
I  die  for  a  good  cause.  I  embrace  my  sister,  whom  I  love 
with  my  whole  heart     Do  not  forget  the  line  of  Comeille — 

*  Le  orime  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pa*  T^ohafaud.* 

To-morrow  at  eight  I  am  to  be  tried." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  she  was  led  before  her  judges. 
She  was  dressed  with  care,  and  had  never  looked  more  lovely. 
Her  bearing  was  so  imposing  and  dignified,  that  the  spectators 
and  the  judges  seemed  to  stand  arraigned  before  her.  She 
interrupted  the  first  witness,  by  declaring  that  it  was  she  who 
had  killed  Marat  "  Who  inspired  you  with  so  much  hatred 
against  him  f  **  asked  the  President 

*'  I  needed  not  the  hatred  of  others,  I  had  enough  of  my 
own,'*  she  energetically  replied  ;  *'  besides,  we  do  not  execute 
well  that  which  we  have  not  ourselves  conceived.** 

•*  What,  then,  did  you  hate  in  Marat  1" 

"  His  Crimea** 

^  Do  you  think  that  you  have  assassinated  all  the  Maiats  V 

"  No  ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  rest  may  fear.*' 

She  answered  other  questions  with  equal  firmness  and  la- 
oonism.  Her  project,  she  declared,  had  been  formed  since 
the  3l8t  of  May.  '*  She  had  killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred 
thousand.  She  was  a  republican  long  before  the  revolution, 
and  had  never  failed  in  energy.*' 

**  What  do  you  understand  by  energy  ?**  asked  the  Ptesident. 

**  That  feeling,'*  she  replied,  **  which  induces  us  to  cast 
aside  selfish  considerations,  and  sacrifice  ourselves  for  our 
country.** 

Fouquier  Tinvillo  here  observed,  alluding  to  the  rare  blow 
she  had  given,  that  she  must  be  well  practiBed  In  crime. 
'*  The  monster  takes  me  for  an  assassin  I**  she  axdaimedi  in  a 

2b 
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tone  thrilling  with  indignation.  ThiB  closed  the  debates^  and 
her  defender  rose.  It  was  not  Doulcet  de  Font^coulant — ^wh(» 
had  not  received  her  letter — ^bat  Chauyeau  de  la  Oarde,  chosen 
by  the  President.  Charlotte  gave  him  an  anxious  look,  as 
though  she  feared  he  might  seek  to  save  her  at  the  expense  of 
honour.  He  spoke,  and  she  perceived  that  her  apprehensions 
were  unfounded.  Without  excusing  her  crime  or  attributing 
it  to  insanity,  he  pleaded  for  the  fervour  of  her  conyiction  ; 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  call  sublime.  The  ap^>eal  proved 
unavailing.  Charlotte  Corday  was  condemned.  Without 
deigning  to  answer  the  President,  who  asked  her  if  she  had 
aught  to  object  to  the  penalty  of  death  being  carried  oat 
against  her,  she  rose,  and  walking  up  to  her  defender,  thanked 
him  gracefully.  ''  These  gentlemen,**  said  she,  pointLog  to  the 
judges,  "  have  just  informed  me  that  the  whole  of  my  property 
is  confiscated.  I  owe  something  in  the  prison  :  as  a  proof  uf 
my  friendship  and  esteem,  I  request  you  to  pay  this  little  debt"" 

On  retundng  to  the  conciergerie,  she  found  au  artisty  named 
Ilaucr,  waiting  for  her,  to  finish  her  portrait^  which  he  had 
begun  at  the  tribunal.  They  conversed  freely  together,  mitil 
the  executioner,  carrying  the  red  chemise  destined  for  assas- 
sins, and  the  scissors  with  which  he  was  to  cut  her  hair  o{ 
made  his  appearance.  '*  What,  so  soon  !"  exclaimed  Charlotte 
Corday,  slightly  turning  pale ;  but  rallying  her  courage,  she 
resumed  her  composure,  and  presented  a  lock  of  her  hair  to 
M.  Hauer,  as  the  only  reward  in  her  power  to  offer.  A  priest 
came  to  offer  her  his  ministry.  She  thanked  him  and  tlie 
])ersous  by  whom  he  had  been  sent,  but  declined  hia  spiritual 
aid.  The  executioner  cut  her  hair,  bound  her  handfli  aoJ 
threw  the  red  chemise  over  her.  ^L  Hauer  was  struck  with 
the  almost  unearthly  loveliness  which  the  crimson  hue  of  thii 
garment  imparted  to  the  ill-fated  maiden.  *'Thi9  toilet  *d 
death,  though  performed  by  rude  hands,  leads  to  immortality," 
said  Charlotte  with  a  smile. 

A  heavy  storm  broke  forth  as  the  car  of  the  condemned  kft 
the  conciergerie  for  the  Place  dc  la  Revolution.  An  iwim^Mf 
crowd  lined   every  street  through  which  Charlotte  Cordi^ 
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passed.  Hootings  and  execrations  at  first  rose  on  her  path  ; 
but  as  her  pore  and  serene  beauty  dawned  on  the  multitude, 
as  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  countenance  and  the  sculp- 
tural beauty  of  her  figure  became  more  fully  revealed,  pity  and 
admiration  superseded  every  other  feeling.  Her  bearing  was 
so  admirably  calm  and  dignified,  as  to  rouse  sympathy  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  detested  not  only  her  crime,  but  the 
cause  for  which  it  had  been  committed  Many  men  of  every 
party  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  as  the  cart  passed  before 
them.  Amongst  those  who  waited  its  approach,  was  a  young 
German,  named  Adam  Luz,  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Honor6,  and  followed  Charlotte  to  the  scaffold. 
He  gazed  on  the  lovely  and  heroic  maiden  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  lus  imaginative  race.  A  love,  unexampled  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  took  possession  of  his  soul. 
Not  one  wandering  look  of  "  those  beautiful  eyes^  which  re- 
vealed a  soul  as  intrepid  as  it  was  tender,"  escaped  him. 
Hvery  earthly  grace  so  soon  to  perish  in  death,  every  trace  of 
the  lofty  and  immortal  spirit,  filled  him  with  bitter  and  in- 
toxicating emotions  unknown  till  then.  "  To  die  for  her ;  to 
l>e  struck  by  the  same  hand  ;  to  feel  in  death  the  same  cold 
axe  which  had  severed  the  angelic  head  of  Charlotte ;  to  be 
united  to  her  in  heroism,  freedom,  love,  and  death,  was  now 
the  only  hope  and  desire  of  his  heart" 

Unconscious  of  the  passionate  love  she  had  awakened, 
(liarlotte  now  stood  near  the  guiUoline.  She  turned  pale  on 
tirst  beholding  it,  but  soon  resumed  her  serenity.  A  deep 
blush  suffused  her  face  when  the  executioner  removed  the 
handkerchief  that  covered  her  neck  and  shoulders,  but  she 
calmly  laid  her  head  upon  the  block.  The  executioner 
toiK-hcd  a  spring,  and  the  axe  came  do^-n.  One  of  Sanson*8 
as&iiitants  immediately  stepixed  forward,  and  holding  up  the 
lifeless  head  to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  struck  it  on  either 
rheek.  The  brutal  act  only  excited  a  feeling  of  horror ;  and 
it  is  said  that — as  though  even  in  death  her  indignant  spirit 
prutested  against  this  outrage — an  angry  and  crimson  fluih 
jKtHHcd  over  the  features  of  Charlotte  CorJay. 
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A  few  days  after  her  execution,  Adam  Ltiz  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  enthusiasticallj  pnused  her  deed,  and 
proposed  that  a  statue,  with  the  inncription, ''  Greateb  than 
Brutus,"  should  be  erected  to  her  memory  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  perished.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
On  entering  the  Abbaye,  he  passionately  ezdaimed :  '*  I 
am  going  to  die  for  her  ! "      His  wish  was  fulfilled  ere  long. 

Strange  feverish  times  were  those  which  could  rouse  a 
gentle  and  lovely  maiden  to  avenge  freedom  by  such  a  deadly 
deed;  which  could  waken  in  a  human  heart  a  love  whose 
thoughts  were  not  of  life  or  earthly  bliss,  but  of  the  grmve  and 
the  scaffold.  Let  the  times,  then,  explain  those  natnrefl^ 
where  so  much  evil  and  heroism  are  blended  that  man  cannot 
mark  the  limits  between  both.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  upon  her,  the  character  of  Charlotte  Corday  was 
certainly  not  cast  in  an  ordinary  mould.  It  is  a  striking  and 
noble  trait,  that  to  the  last  she  did  not  repent :  never  was 
error  more  sincere.  If  she  could  have  repented,  she  would 
never  have  become  guilty. 

Her  deed  created  an  extraordinary  impression  throughout 
France.  On  hearing  of  it,  a  beautiful  royalist  lady  fell  down 
on  her  knees  and  invoked  "  Saint  Charlotte  Corday."  Tlie 
republican  Madame  Eoland  calls  her  a  heroine  worthy  of  i 
better  age.  The  poet,  Andr6  Ch^nier — ^whp,  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  followed  her  on  the  scaffold — sang  her  heroism  in  a 
soul-stirring  strain. 

The  political  influence  of  that  deed  may  be  estimated  bf 
the  exclamation  of  Vergniaud  :  '*  She  kills  us,  but  she  teaches 
us  how  to  die ! "  It  was  so.  The  assassination  of  Mant 
exasperated  all  his  fanatic  partisans  against  the  Oirondistn 
Almost  divine  honours  were  paid  to  hU  memory ;  forms  d 
prayer  were  addressed  to  him ;  altars  were  erected  to  Ui 
honour,  and  numberless  victims  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  a  pelc^ 
offering  to  his  manes.  On  the  wreck  of  hU  popularity  rose 
the  fskv  more  dangerous  power  of  Robespierre :  a  new  impnlis 
was  given  to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Such  was  the  "peace" 
which  the  erring  and  heroic  Charlotte  Corday  won  for  Fruoe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MARIE  AirrOINETTE's  CAPnVITY,  TRIAL,  AND  DKATH. 

Mahie  Antoinette  had  been  incarcerated  ten  months^  when 
Madame  Roland  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  qVieen  and  the 
republican  inspirer  of  the  Qironde  had  met  a  like  fate.  The 
scaffold,  which  awaited  them  both,  was  to  complete  the  re- 
semblance between  their  destinies. 

Well  known  as  are  the  details  of  the  captivity  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  Temple,  they  cannot  be  omitted  here.  We  have 
seen  the  qaeen  in  her  prosperity,  it  is  fitting  to  behold  her  in 
misfortune.  In  reading  once  more  that  sad  history,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  easier  to  understand  how,  notwithstanding 
her  errors,  Marie  Antoinette  has  left  a  name  to  which,  through 
all  the  changes  of  political  creeds,  pity  and  admiration  will 
ever  cling. 

The  Temple,  to  which  the  royal  family  were  transferred 
after  the  10th  of  August,  was  an  old,  gloomy  building,  erected 
and  inhabited  by  the  Knights-Tempkr  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  stood  in  a  walled  enclosure,  of  which  the  gates  were  shut 
every  night  Debtors  found  a  safe  refuge  in  this  place,  which 
their  creditors  hnd  no  power  to  invade ;  but  their  presence, 
and  the  narrow  streets  and  low  dwellings  in  which  they  lived, 
rendered  this  little  neighbourhood  very  mean  and  unhealthy. 
*'  The  tower,**  observes  Cl^ry,  in  his  narrative,  **  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  consists  of  four  stories ;  to 
this  place  it  was  that  Louis  and  his  unfortunate  family  were 
removed.  The  Bastile  presented  nothing  of  equal  horror : 
around  the  foot  of  the  tower  was  dug  a  wide  deep  ditch,  and 
the  i>art  of  the  garden  reserved  for  the  walk  of  the  august 
prisoners  was  enclosed  by  an  immensely  high  wall ;  the  doon. 
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which  were  made  of  iron,  were  so  low  and  so  narrow^  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bend  double  and  move  sideways  to  pass  the 
threshold ;  scarcely  any  light  was  suffered  to  enter  through  the 
windows,  from  the  slanting  screens  which  were  placed  over  them, 
and  the  thick  iron  bars  with  which  they  were  secured.*" 

Louis  XVI.  accepted  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  with 
his  usual  resignation  ;  his  pious  sister,  as  a  trial  sent  by 
Heaven ;  Marie  Antoinette,  with  subdued  and  silent  indig- 
nation. The  first  few  days  of  their  captivity  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  painful  the  royal  prisoners  had  to  pa8&  Hope 
had  not  deserted  them  yet :  the  success  of  the  foreign  armies 
would  have  delivered  them.  In  that  success  they  believed, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason  ;  for  the  untaught  braven* 
of  French  plebeians  had  not  yet  been  tested  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  first  deep  grief  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  her 
separation  from  the  Princess  of  Lamballe ;  who  was  torn  from 
her  arms  at  dead  of  night,  and  transferred  to  La  Force,  in 
order  tu  be  murdered  a  few  days  later  by  the  Septcmbriaeuni 
The  proclamation  of  the  republic  on  the  21st  of  September 
shewed  the  king  and  his  family  that,  from  France  at  least, 
they  had  no  more  to  hope  :  their  part  was  over  there  for  ever. 
The  Princess  of  Lamballe,  and  the  few  devoted  attendants 
who  had  followed  the  royal  family  to  the  Temple,  were  re- 
placed by  a  rude  man  named  Tison  and  his  wife.  This  woman, 
whose  mind  w^as  in  an  unsettled  state,  treated  the  priaonen 
with  alternate  harshness  and  pity :  she  sometimes  professed 
herself  devoted  to  the  queen,  and  offered  to  serve  her ;  until, 
alaniied  for  her  own  safety,  she  suddenly  betrayed  and 
:iccuscd  her.  Simon,  a  shoemaker,  and  Rouchcr,  a  saddler. 
shared  the  ofiice  of  gaoler,  and  took  a  cruel  and  cowardly 
pleasure  in  tormenting  their  captives.  They  menaced  and 
insulted  the  king,  addressed  the  princesses  with  familiarity 
and  arrogance,  compelled  them  to  listen  to  their  disgusting 
and  threatening  language,  and  repeatedly  tortured  them  hy 
throwing  out  intimations  that  Louis  XVI.  should  ere  long  be 
Bcpanted  from  them,  in  order  that  they  might  behold  their 
tears,  and  receive  their  entreaties. 
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These  menaces  were  once  carried  into  execution.  The 
kini5  was  abruptly  separated  from  his  family ;  but  the  despair 
of  the  queen  was  so  overwhelming  and  so  deep,  her  threats  of 
allowing  herself  to  die  of  hunger,  if  this  barbarous  separation 
were  persisted  in,  so  vehement,  as  to  soften  even  Simon,  and 
make  him  shed  tears.  Notwithstanding  the  order  of  the 
Commune  to  the  contrary,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  Louis  XYI.  to  take  his  meals  with  his  family  :  this 
favour  was,  fortunately,  not  revoked.  Another  indulgence, 
almost  as  great,  was  that  the  faithful  Cl^ry  was  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  king  :  he  proved  both  a  servant  and  a  friend. 
The  life  of  the  royal  family  had  all  the  monotony  without  the 
seclusion  of  captivity.  Watched  on  every  side,  they  could 
scarcely  hold  any  real  communication  with  one  another.  The 
king  rose  early,  and  prayed  and  read  until  nine,  at  which 
time  he  met  his  family  at  breakfast  When  this  meal  was 
over,  Clcr}'  combed  out  the  hair  of  the  princesses,  whilst 
f^mis  instructed  his  son,  chiefly  in  geography.  At  twelve,  the 
whole  family  went  down  to  the  dreary  garden  which  lay  at 
the  f«M)t  of  their  prison.  They  were  followed,  even  there,  by 
insults  ;  which  changi'd  these  hours  of  freedom  into  hours  of 
punishment.  The  distant  windows  which  overlooked  the 
toniple  were,  however,  often  thronged  with  symjiathLsing 
friends,  whose  looks  and  gestures  of  pity  and  love  cheered  the 
n>yal  captivea  At  two,  they  went  up  to  dinner ;  this  meal 
w.is  embittered  by  the  presence  of  their  gaolers,  who  checked 
everything  like  freeilom  and  ainfidence.  NotwitlisUnding  the 
severity  with  which  they  were  watched,  the  prisoners,  how- 
evcr«  found  nieiuis  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  their  friends, 
and  even  t4)  leani  the  news.  Paid  news- venders  {Kissed  under 
the  windows  of  the  Temple,  and,  whilst  ap{»earing  to  hawk 
their  )^i]>ors,  contrived  to  let  the  king  know  their  contenta. 
The  prineesM'H  W(»rked  and  read  durijig  the  aftenuKm.  **  la 
tlie  evening,"  relates  Clerj',  ••the  family  sat  round  a  table, 
whilst  the  queen  mtul  to  them  fnim  books  of  histur}',  or  other 
iuHtnirtive  works.  Oflen,  and  unex|>ectedly,  she  met  with 
iiarnitives  of  events  that  bore  too  great  a  resembUnce  to  their 
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fate.  These  would  give  birth  to  the  most  melandiolj  reflec- 
tions :  Madame  Elizabeth  was  then  obliged  to  take  up  the 
book.  The  reading  generally  continued  until  eight,  when  I 
gave  the  dauphin  his  supper:  the  queen  always  heard  him  say 
his  prayers." 

The  gaolers  manifested  more  severity  towardbi  their  pri- 
soners as  the  days  of  their  captivity  increased.  The  prin- 
cesses were  compelled  to  mend  their  own  dothes,  those  of 
the  king  and  of  the  children,  to  sweep  the  floors  of  their 
prison,  and  perform  many  menial  offices.  But  it  was  chiefly 
the  ceaseless  insults  and  annoyances  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected that  embittered  their  lot  These  outrages  were,  how- 
ever, seldom  directed  to  the  queen.  Her  imposing  dignity 
awed  even  Boucher  and  Simon,  if  not  into  respect^  at  least 
into  silence.  Their  gross  provocations  were  addressed  to  the 
king  and  his  gentle  sister,  who  endured  everything  with  heroic 
patience.  Calmly  resigned  to  her  fate,  Madame  Elizabeth 
might  often  be  seen  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  her  bed 
She  would  remain  there  for  hours  in  the  same  attitude, 
serene  and  beautiful,  like  a  being  of  another  and  a  better 
world. 

This  pious  resignation  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Marie  Antoinette  :  in  her  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
She  could  not  and  would  not  forget  that  she  had  been  a 
queen  ;  that  she  was  now  a  captive  ;  that  the  fate  of  Charlen 
I.  awaited  her  husband  :  what  fait  awaited  her,  her  children 
and  the  dovc>ted  sister  who  shared  their  prison,  she  kne«F 
not.  In  this  agony  she  was  sustained  by  pride ;  for  the  love 
she  bore  to  tliose  around  her  could  only  bow  her  down  with 
despair  and  grief :  it  was  for  them  that  she  suffered,  and  over 
their  destiny  that  she  wept  and  brooded  during  the  live^ 
long  nights  of  her  captivity:  nights  seldom  refreshed  by 
sleep.  Love  had  no  power  to  soothe  the  sorrows  it  hid 
caused,  but  pride  could  enable  her  to  bear  them,  if  not  with 
passive  i>aticnce,  at  least  with  dignity.  Such  pride  was  not 
all  to  be  condenmcd ;  for  what  was  it  but  the  last  protest  of 
a  heroic  soul  against  fate  and  man*s  injustice  f 
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The  fascination  which  Marie  Antoinette  had  so  long  exer- 
cised on  all  those  who  approached  her,  did  not  vanish  with 
rank  and  power.  Her  fading  loveliness,  faded  by  grief  more 
than  by  years,  had  an  eloquence  beyond  the  freshness  of 
yoathful  beauty.  An  injured  queen,  and  a  soffering  wife  and 
mother,  commanded  both  respect  and  sympathy.  She  in- 
spired still  deeper  feelings  in  two  men  named  Toulan  and 
Lepitre.  They  devoted  themselves  to  her  cause,  planned 
escapes  for  the  royal  family,  favoured  their  correspondences 
with  their  friends,  and  did  all  that  the  most  passionate 
enthusiasm  could  inspire.  This  lasted  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  the  wife  of  Tison  at  length  betrayed  them, 
and  Toulan  was  taken  and  executed  Oppressed  with 
remorse,  the  wrctclied  woman  fell  dangerously  ilL  The  queen 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  touched  at  the  excess  of  her  grief» 
not  only  forgave  her,  but  attended  her  during  her  illness. 
The  hoi)es  which  the  devotedness  of  Toulan — and  his  was  not 
a  solitary  instance — had  inspired  for  a  moment,  vanished  in 
the  heart  of  Marie  Antoinette,  as  the  trial  of  her  husband 
came  on.  One  thought  alone  now  absorbed,  haunted  her 
mind.  Tlie  serene  resignation  of  the  king,  which  compelled 
her  to  subdue  the  expression  of  her  grief,  added  to  its  bitter- 
ness. Of  a  passionate  and  vehement  nature,  she  was  not 
made  for  an  ever-silent  agony.  She  sought  not,  like  her 
husband,  to  check  her  sorrow :  she  only  had  power  over  its 
external  tokens,  and  tliis  inward  and  ceaseless  struggle  added 
to  the  fever  which  consumed  her  existeno& 

As  long  as  the  trial  lasted,  the  royal  family  were  forbidden 
in  see  the  king ;  they  would  have  learned  none  of  the  details 
of  the  trial  itself  but  for  the  zeal  and  ingenious  stratagems  of 
C\6ry  :  thnm^h  his  means  they  were  even  able  to  correspond 
with  I^uiH  XVI.  With  more  grief  than  surprise  they  learned 
that  he  was  condemned;  and  now  their  last  de^Nuring 
thought  was,  ^should  they  see  him  once  morel**  They  were 
not  rvfujsed  this  final  consoUtion.  At  half-past  eight  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  January  1793,  the  king  (moe  more  beheld 
his  family.     As  the  door  of  his  apartment  opened,  ike  queen 
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despairing  resignation  took  possession  of  her  soul :  she  had 
cejised  to  hope,  and  she  now  felt  like  one  for  whom  the 
struggle  of  life  was  henceforth  over.  Although  the  gaolers 
informed  her  that  she  could  resume  the  walks  in  the  ^Etrden, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  interdicted,  she  refused  to  do 
so.  The  mere  thought  of  passing  before  the  door  of  the  king's 
apartment  filled  her  with  horror.  Lest,  however,  the  health 
of  her  children  should  suffer  from  this  confinement,  she  con- 
Hcnted,  after  sevend  weeks*  seclusion,  to  walk  with  them  on 
the  platform  of  the  tower.  It  was  immediately  surrounded 
with  high  board.s,  in  order  that  no  friendly  look  might  reach 
the  queen  even  there. 

The  comparative  leniency  with  which  the  royal  family  had 
been  treated  after  the  death  of  the  king,  cciised  abruptly  on 
tlie  fiiU  of  the  Girondists.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  queen 
Hhould  be  tried,  and  that  the  dauphin  should  previously  be 
taken  from  her.  The  officers  of  the  Convention  who  came  to 
t'xecute  this  barbarous  order  met  with  unexpected  resistance, 
(.'asting  away  every  feeling  of  queeidy  dignity  or  silent  pride, 
the  mother  placed  herself  before  the  bed  of  her  son,  and 
vehemently  declared  that,  though  they  might  kill  her,  they 
should  not  touch  her  child  For  two  hours  she  defended  him 
against  all  their  efforts.  They  at  length  threatened  to  kill  him 
in  her  arms  if  she  resisted  any  lon^r.  Upon  this  she  em- 
braced him,  dressed  him,  and  weepingly  delivered  him  up. 
The  unhappy  and  innocent  child  was  luuided  over  to  the  shoe- 
maker, Simon  :  his  mother  never  saw  him  again.  Tlirongh  the 
hUih  of  the  boards  which  surrounded  the  platform  of  her 
tower,  she  sometimes,  after  hours  of  watching,  caught  distant 
glimpses  of  him  on  the  platform  of  the  tower  where  he  was 
contincd,  but  that  was  all. 

Although  she  did  not  know  every  detail  of  the  tortures 
Simon  intlicteil  on  the  young  prince,  the  qneeu  knew  enough 
t«»  nndcr  hor  life  inexpressibly  bitter.  But  her  mifferinga 
wtTe  ilrawing  to  a  cluflc.  At  two  in  the  morning  on  the  Sd 
nf  Aui^ust,  .Marie  Antoinette  was  abruptly  wakened  bj  the 
entrance  into  her  afiartment  of  two  monidpal  officers,  who 
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read  ber  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  aathorising  them  to 
eonvcy  her  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was  to  await  her 
trial  She  heard  them  without  either  sorrow  or  surprise; 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  young  princess  vainly  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  the  queen :  their  prayers  and  tean 
remained  imhccded.  Marie  Antoinette  was  compelled  to  rise 
and  dress  before  these  men  :  they  even  searched  her,  taking 
away  all  the  little  jewels  and  trifling  articles  still  in  her  pos- 
session. They  only  left  her  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  vinai- 
grette, in  case  she  should  fiednt  whilst  in  their  custody.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  she  persuaded  them  to  let  her  take  a  change 
of  linen.  Wlicn  her  preparations  were  over,  she  turned  towards 
her  sister  and  her  child,  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  bade 
them  farewclL  She  recommended  her  daughter  to  the  care  ci 
^ladame  Elizabeth,  and  requested  Madame  Koyale  to  obey  her 
aunt  as  if  she  were  her  mother.  Not  daring  to  trust  herself 
with  another  look  she  then  hastened  down  stairs ;  so  rapidly 
that  she  forgot  to  stoop  in  passing  beneath  the  low  door,  and 
struck  her  head  with  some  force  against  it  One  of  the 
municipal  officers  asked  if  she  had  hurt  herself  **0h,  no  I** 
she  mournfully  rei)lied,  *' nothing  can  hurt  me  now." 

She  entered  the  hackney-coach  which  waited  for  her  in  the 
yard,  carrying  under  her  arm  the  little  bundle  of  things  she 
had  been  allowed  to  take.  The  cell  of  the  Condeigerie  into 
which  the  queen  was  thrown  on  her  arrival  was  the  worst  in 
the  prison.  General  Custine,  who  preceded  her  to  the  scaffold, 
had  been  removed  from  it  in  order  that  it  might  be  given  to 
her  :  it  was  several  steps  lower  than  the  yard,  from  which  it 
received  air  and  light,  through  a  narrow  grated  window;  i 
miserable  bed,  a  deal  table,  a  wooden  box,  and  two  straw- 
bott<)med  rliairs,  were  all  the  furniture  it  contained.  The  damp 
stone  walls,  and  the  close  atmosphere  of  this  gloomy  abode, 
made  it  resemble  a  cellar  more  than  a  pLice  destined  to  ncar^ 
any  human  being.  Yet  this  was  to  be  the  last  dwelling  of  a 
woman  and  a  queen !  This  room  was  entered  through  an 
antechamber,  in  which  two  gendarmes  with  naked  swoids 
'ere  placed ;  their  orders  were  to  keep  the  door  which  led 
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from  one  room  into  the  other  always  open,  and  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Marie  Antoinette  even  in  her  sleep.  The  gaolers  of 
the  Conciergerie,  Richard  and  his  wife, — notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  their  orders, — treated  the  illustrious  captive  with 
much  kindness.  Instead  of  the  coarse  prison  fare,  Madame 
Richard  gave  the  queen  wholesome  and  delicate  food  prepared 
by  herself ;  she  introduced  a  little  comfort  into  her  cell,  and, 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  gendarmes  by  ingenious  strata- 
gems, secretly  gave  her  news  of  Madame  IHizabeth  and  her 
children.  This  worthy  woman  carried  her  devotedness  so  far 
as  to  seek  to  favour  the  queen's  escape.  She  introduced,  for 
this  purpose,  Michonis  and  the  Chevalier  de  RougeviUe  into 
her  prison.  The  chevalier  gave  Marie  Antoinette  a  flower 
which  contained  a  note  offering  her  men  and  money ;  she  was 
unfortunately  surprised  in  the  act  of  reading  it.  The  two  de- 
voted men  and  Richard  and  his  wife  were  immediately  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  :  with  them  vanished  the  queen's  last 
hoi>e  of  safety. 

The  dangerous  office  of  softening  the  captivity  of  the  queen 
was,  nevertheless,  eagerly  sought  by  M.  and  Madame  Bault, 
ft)nnorly  gaolers  of  La  Force.  They  rivalled  the  devotedness 
of  Richard,  whom  they  succeeded  in  the  post  of  gaolers  of  the 
Conciergcric :  although  her  orders  were  to  give  her  prisoner 
only  bread  and  water,  Madame  Bault,  following  the  example  of 
her  predecessor,  carefully  prepared  her  food.  Marie  Antoinette 
never  drank  wine,  but  the  Seine  water  did  not  agree  with  her ; 
Madame  Bault,  accordingly,  procured  her  the  pure  water  of  Arcu- 
euil,  which  had  been  her  favourite  beverage  in  Trianon.  Many 
l>crsonH  from  without,  who  were  allowed  to  visit  their  impris- 
oned relatives,  took  this  opportunity  of  forwarding  little  deli- 
cacies to  the  fallen  queen ,  the  women  of  the  Halle,  who  bad 
formerly  been  the  purveyors  of  the  royal  family,  privately 
sent  her  presents  of  their  fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  not 
without  much  peril  to  herself  that  Madame  Bault  procured 
her  priM)ner  these  indulgences  :  her  husband  was  once  severely 
reprimanded  for  having  hung  the  damp  walls  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's dungeon  with  an  old  piece  of  tapeetiy ;  his  daughter 
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was,  however,  allowed  to  help  the  prisoner  to  make  her  hed. 
and  clear  up  her  room ;  she  also  combed  the  captive's  hair 
every  morning,  and  mended  the  scanty  supply  of  linen,  and 
the  two  old  gowns,  to  which  the  wardrobe  of  the  queen  of 
France  was  now  reduced. 

The  two  months  which  elapsed  from  the  2d  of  August  to 
the  14th  of  October,  when  she  appeared  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  were  spent  by  Marie  Antoinette  in  passive 
endurance.  Qifted  with  a  mind  of  great  energy,  with  more 
than  common  pride,  and  with  the  keenest  susceptibilities  ti> 
wrong  and  insult,  how  intense  must  have  been  the  past  taSkr- 
ings  which  could  reduce  her  passionate  and  impulsiYe  nutore 
to  a  state  of  comparative  apathy.  The  gendarmes  who  wstched 
her  often  saw  her  weeping,  as  she  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed ;  oftener  still  she  sat  listlessly  near  the  high  window, 
from  which  a  £Ednt  ray  of  light  came  down  on  her  pale  face  and 
emaciated  figure  :  the  mourning  she  wore  made  her  look  more 
wan  and  desolate  stilL  But,  though  broken-hearted,  the 
queen  was  not  subdued ;  and  this  it  is  that  justifies  her  pride 
and  ennobles  it  into  something  sublime :  for  hers  was  not 
the  pride  to  which  rank,  power,  or  circumstance  gave  birth, 
and  which  falls  with  them.  Marie  Antoinette  valued  these 
things  whilst  they  were  hers,  but  they  formed  no  part  of  her 
nature  :  they  left  her,  but  she  was  herself  still :  she  was  the 
queen  even  in  her  dungeon ;  more  truly  royal  within  those 
gloomy  walls  than  when  surrounded  by  the  splendours  of  Ver 
siillcs. 

On  the  1 4th  of  October,  Marie  Antoinette  was  summoned  be* 
fore  the  tribunal,  held  in  the  adjoining  Pahus  de  Justice.  She 
was  meanly  clad,  but  with  evident  attention  to  neatness  and 
decency  ;  her  bearing  was  calm  and  dignified  :  she  heard  with 
iiidifTerence  the  long  act  of  accusation  read  by  Foaqnier  IW 
ville,  who  asserted  that  tlie  crimes  attributed  to  Messalina, 
Brunehault,  Fredegonde,  and  Catherine  of  Medici,  were  far  snr- 
piissed  by  those  committed  by  the  widow  Capet.  She  was  chsiged 
with  having  dilapidated  the  finances,  with  plotting  against  the 
nation,  with  having  caused  a  famine,  and  various  other  pollfeics] 
offences.     Her  replies  were  laconic  and  composed.     Sahnit- 
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ting  to  events  she  could  not  control,  she  entered  into  no  use- 
leas  and  indignant  protest  against  the  past ;  she  also  avoided 
compromising  her  own  life  and  the  safety  of  her  friends  by 
any  imprudent  defiance  :  to  bear  patiently  had  become  her 
lot  One  of  her  motives  for  taking  this  line  of  conduct  was 
that  such  had  been  the  course  adopted  by  Louis  XVI.  Jeal- 
ous of  his  honour,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  contrasted  with  him  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  most  infamous  accusation  against  her 
was  that  of  Hebert ;  who  asserted  that  she  had  depraved  her 
own  child,  the  dauphin.  Marie  Antoinette  disdained  to  make 
any  answer.  One  of  the  jury  having  pressed  her  to  reply, 
she  turned  towards  the  crowd,  her  countenance  lit  up  by  scorn 
and  indignant  majesty,  merely  saying,  ''I  appeal  to  all  the 
mothers  present'*  The  mothers  who  heard  her  then  were  the 
furious  Tricotteuses,  who  daily  accompanied  victims  to  the 
scaffold  ;  but  even  they  had  not  so  far  given  up  all  the  feelings 
of  womanhood  as  to  remain  inscmiible  to  such  an  appeal,  and  a 
murmur  of  horror  and  indignation  against  H6bcrt  ran  through- 
out the  court  When  all  the  accusations  against  her  had  been 
lioard,  Marie  Antoinette  was  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say  : 
!*he  inswered,  "  I  was  a  queen,  and  you  took  away  my  crown  ; 
a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband ;  a  mother,  and  you  de- 
prived niG  of  my  children ;  my  blood  alone  remains :  take  it, 
but  do  not  make  mo  suffer  long."*  Chauvcau  de  la  Qarde  and 
Tron^m  du  Coudray,  her  defenders,  were  then  heard;  but 
their  noble  and  courageous  efforts  remained  unavailing. 

At  four  oVIock,  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  she  was  con- 
denmed  to  die.  She  heard  her  sentence  with  that  admirable 
dignity  and  self-possession  which  had  never  deserted  her  since 
the  Ix^ginning  of  her  inul  on  the  14th;  although,  with  a 
Kirbarity  worthy  of  them,  her  judges  had  refoaod  to  let  her 
retins  even  for  one  moment's  rest,  and  scarcely  allowed  her  any 
f<MHl,  in  the  hoi)e  of  subduing  her  courage  with  her  physical 
titrength.  Once,  feeling  very  thirsty,  she  asked  for  some 
water ;  no  one  dared  to  bring  her  any,  ontil  ahe  repeated  her 
r<>(pie:»t,  when  an  officer  of  the  gendarmei,  unable  to  resist  the 
iinpuhie,  brought  her  a  gUas:  he  lost  his  post  for  this  simple 
act  of  humanity. 
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When  the  President  of  the  Tribanol  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  objection  to  make  to  her  sentence,  the  qaeen  rose,  dis- 
daining to  reply.  The  fierce  applause  which  followed  her  out  of 
the  court  could  not  disturb  her  proud  composure.  She  retired 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and,  having  obtained  writing  materialsi 
addressed  to  Madame  Elizabeth  a  last  letter — ^which  never 
reached  her.  In  this  letter  she  recommended  her  oiphin 
children  to  her  sister  s  care,  fervently  blessing  them  and  her ; 
protesting  tliat  she  died  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  and  fireely 
forgiving  her  enemies.  She  then  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
and  slept  for  two  hours.  A  constitutional  priest  was  sent  to 
her,  but  she  declined  his  ministry. 

"  Your  death,"  he  began,  "  is  going  to  expiate  ** — 

"  Faults,  not  crimes,"  she  interrupted. 

Two  other  constitutional  priests  who  attended  her  proved 
equally  unsuccessful  She  refused  to  hear  them,  and  prayed 
alone.  After  resting  sufficiently,  the  queen  rose,  cat  her  hiir. 
and  dressed  herself  carefully.  At  eleven  the  executioner  came, 
bound  her  hands,  and  led  her  to  the  cart  She  submitted 
silently,  heedless  of  all  that  passed  around  her,  and  of  the 
representations  of  the  priest  at  her  side. 

It  is  said,  and  on  good  authority,* — ^though  the  fact  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  alluded  to  by  any  historian — that  the 
men  who  had  not  thought  the  accusations  of  Hubert  too 
infamous  for  the  queen,  conceived  the  project  of  degrading  her 
death,  by  causing  her  to  be  judged  and  to  perish  between  two 
courtesans  confined  in  the  same  prison  with  her.  Tliey 
boasted  of  their  plan  until  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
women  concerned  in  it ;  who,  degraded  as  they  were,  felt  and 
resented  the  intended  in&my :  they  both  declared,  with  the 
greatest  energy,  that  if  the  project  were  carried  into  dSodt, 
they  would,  even  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  (ace  of  the  people, 
fall  down  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  and  publicly  implore  her 
forgiveness  for  being  compelled  to  die  with  her.  Alanned  at , 
the  effect  such  a  scone  might  produce,  the  projectors  of  this 
infamous  plan  abandoned  it  reluctantly. 

*  Lcmontey:  (Euvret,  voL  L,  p.  880L 
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It  was  little  more  than  eleven  when  the  cart  which  con- 
tained the  queen  left  the  Conciergerie,  yet  she  did  not  reach 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  until  half-past  twelve.  During  all 
that  time  she  was  subjected  to  the  continued  hootings  and 
insults  of  the  populace.  Her  firmness  never  forsook  ier ;  but 
the  crimson  flushes  and  the  deadly  paleness  which  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded each  other  on  her  cheeks,  revealed  the  intense  agony 
she  endured.  The  cart  was  compelled  to  stop  opi>osite  the 
church  of  St  Roch,  in  order  that  the  dense  crowd  assembled 
on  the  stejjs  might  obtain  a  better  view  of  their  victim.  Over- 
come by  her  feelings,  the  queen  bowed  down  her  head  for  a 
moment.  It  was  observed  that,  as  she  passed  along  the  Rue 
St  Honord,  she  looked  at  the  republican  inscriptions  and 
tricolor  Hags  of  the  bouses  with  e\ident  curiosity :  another 
inter} »retati()n  placed  on  this  incident,  is,  that  the  queen  was 
watching  for  a  signal,  which  was  to  reveal  to  her  the  house 
where  a  non-juring  priest  awaited  her  passage,  in  order  to  give 
her  absolution. 

The  countenance  of  Marie  Antoinette  exhibited  the  greatest 
emotion  when,  on  entering  the  Place  do  la  Revolution,  she 
Ix'held  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuilerics :  but  she  soon 
resume<i  her  cabnness,  and,  aided  by  the  priest  and  the  execu- 
tioner, quickly  ascended  the  scaffold.  In  doing  so,  she  trod 
by  chance  on  the  foot  of  Sanson ;  ho  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  \mn.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  gently  said.  Iler  bearing  in 
that  solemn  moment  was  an  impressive  union  of  calmness  and 
dignity,  as  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  this  scene— one  of  whom 
we  know  ]iersonally — liave  testified.  She  was  attired  in  a 
Dam)w  dn'ss  of  white  pique;  a  eloso  white  cap  could  not 
entirely  conceal  her  hair,  long  since  blanched  by  grief. 
Scarcely  any  traces  now  remained  of  her  once  dazzling  lovcli- 
noHS  :  but  her  features,  though  thin  and  pale,  were  still 
niaji'Htir  ;  a  deep  red  circle  surroiuided  her  eyes,  and  betrayed 
the  CLMM'less  weeping  of  her  latter  years.  Thus  changed,  from 
the  imy.  In^autiful  vision  they  hu\  enthusiastically  welcomed 
twenty-three  years  before,  the  widowed  queen  of  France  now 
st«  hkI  un  a  scaffold  before  her  people.    She  knelt  and  prayed  for 
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a  few  seconds  in  a  low  tone,  then  rose  and  calmly  delivered  her- 
self over  to  the  executioner.  When  her  head  had  fallen  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  he  held  it  up,  and  walked  round 
the  scaffold  sheiiing  it  to  the  ][)e()ple,  and  shouting  in  a  loud 
tone,  "  Vivo  la  Republique!"  The  crowd  caught  up  the  en. 
which  filled  the  whole  place. 

Thus  perished,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  the  widow  of  tin- 
greatest  king  in  Europe.  The  daughter  of  Maria  There^ 
though  less  fortunate,  was  not  less  heroic  than  her  moth«r. 
Her  whole  history,  and  the  severest  judgment  against  her. 
may  be  summed  up  in  her  own  words — "  Faults,  not  crimes." 
Ilcr  errors  were  those  of  her  judgment,  never  of  her  heart. 
Had  she  sur\'ived  the  revolution,  she  would,  however,  haw 
been  judged  with  more  severity.  Hieitory  would  have  asked 
her  to  account  for  her  husband^s  fall  and  death,  and  she  ha» 
only  esc<a^)ed  tliis  reproach  by  shiiring  his  destiny.  There  u^ 
few  tasks  more  difiicult  than  that  of  S][)eaking  historically  d 
Marie  Antoinette.  So  much  of  all  that  the  human  heart 
pities  and  reveres  is  blended  with  her  name,  that  those  shaded 
in  her  character  which,  from  her  position,  produced  conse- 
(juences  so  fatal  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  We  cannot  s|)eak  i>i 
the  light  and  frivolous  queen,  without  thinking  of  the  pale 
prisoner  of  the  Temple  and  the  Conciergerie :  and  it  aeeai' 
strange  harshness  to  dwell  on  indiscretions  of  tcui^wr  ami 
conduct  destined  to  l)e  expiated  by  years  of  weeping  anguish 
and  death  on  a  scatfold. 

\Miatever  were  the  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  enemies 
by  immolating  her,  havo  done  much  to  efface  them.  Their 
stem  policy  might  deem  the  death  of  the  king  neccssaiy,  but, 
from  the  moment  she  became  a  widow,  the  queen  was  a  con- 
ipiered  foe,  whom  it  was  impolitic  and  base  to  sacrifio^ 
Animated  by  an  unworthy  spirit  of  vengeance,  they  could  ni»t 
rest  until  they  had  obtained  her  life.  The  revolution  felt 
truly  that  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  its  most  lureleatin^ 
opponent ;  and,  for  this,  it  doomed  her  to  perish :  so  invetent<r 
had  been  the  struggle  between  them,  tliat  a  whole  nation  diil 
not  disdain  to  avenge  itself  on  a  woman.     But  the  veugMnoi', 
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thus  cowardly  taken,  recoiled  for  ever,  and  is  an  eternal 
re  preach  to  those  who  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  forgive. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Marie  Antoinette  than 
her  attitude  during  her  last  hours.  When  they  parted,  her 
mother  had  said  to  her,  "  Think  of  me  in  the  time  of  sorrow 
or  danger.**  That  time  had  come;  and,  nundful  of  her  words, 
her  daughter  seemed  to  gather  to  her  aid  aJl  the  pride  of 
her  race.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  silent  reserve ;  disdain- 
ing to  hold  converse  with  those  who  might  conquer,  but  could 
not  subdue  her.  At  the  tribunal  her  fingers  wandered  idly 
<»ver  the  arm  of  her  chair,  as  if  she  were  touching  the  keys  i>f 
some  musical  instrument.  She  looked  abstracted  during  the 
whole  time :  indifferent  when  her  sentence  was  read.  The 
constitutional  priests  could  draw  nothing  save  monosyllables 
from  her.  She  was  not  haughty,  defiant,  or  despairing :  her 
licaring  cannot  be  characterised  as  that  of  the  queen  or  the 
woman.  With  worldly  pomp  or  pride  she  had  long  done,  and 
):er  mother's  feelings  slept  in  her  heart  fax  beyond  tuman  ken. 
She  forgave  her  enemies;  but  more,  i>erhaps,  from  proud  disdain 
than  because  the  heavenly  peace  of  mercy  had  descended  into 
her  souL  A  stem  resolve  to  accomplish  her  fate  unshrink- 
ingly, sustained  her  through  her  last  bitter  trial.  Perhaps 
the  old  thought:  "  History  awaits  us!"  haunted  her  even 
then.  She  made  not  one  effort  to  soften  the  crowd ;  she 
HiH>ke  not  a  word  for  her  justification  :  ahe  perished  unyield- 
ing, and  proudly  silent  to  the  last 
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MADAME  ROLAND  :    HER  CAPTIVITY,  TRIAL,  AND  DEATH. 

As  the  heroines  of  the  revolution  pass  before  us  in  succession 
it  is  sad  to  perceive  how  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gifted  seem  to  have  had  but  one  destiny — the  prison  and  the 
scaffold.  Was  that,  then,  the  bounie  to  which  the  lofty 
heroism  of  Made  Antoinette,  the  sacrificial  fitror  of  Chailotu 
Corday,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  genius  of  liadame  Kolaiid 
alike  tended  ?  Did  heroism,  beauty,  and  devotedncss  deservv 
no  better  fate  ? 

But  this  similarity  of  destiny  implied  no  similarity  of  feel- 
ing or  character.  Even  Charlotte  Corday  differs  widely  from 
Madame  Roland,  herself  so  different  from  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  most  opposite  actions  led  to  the  same  result :  eveiy  page 
in  the  history  of  those  e\dl  times  is  equally  stained  with  blood. 
We  left  Madame  Roland  as  she  entered  the  Abbaye,  a  captive: 
we  have  now  to  follow  her  to  the  scaffold. 

Less  affected  by  her  arrest  than  by  the  fate  of  the  party 
with  whom  she  fell,  Madame  Roland  was  absorbed  by  the 
cries  and  tumult  of  the  streets,  which  reached  even  her  remotif 
cell.  She  listened  with  a  beating  heart  to  eveiy  sound,  and 
waited  with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  evenings  news.  It  came, 
hut  brought  no  decisive  tidings ;  overpowered  with  fatigae. 
she  sank  at  length  into  a  heavy  slumber.  The  next  monung 
.<^he  read  in  the  journal  which  the  gaoler  brought  her  the 
decree  of  arrest  against  the  twenty-two  Oirondists.  The 
paper  fell  from  her  hands :  "  My  countiy  is  lost  !**  she  pai- 
tsionately  exclaimed ;  and  she  bade  a  last  and  Utter  faravdi 
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to  those  hopes  of  happiness  and  sublime  illusions  i^'hich  her 
soul  hixd  cherished  so  long. 

But  if  she  abandoned  enthusiastic  dreams,  her  faith  in  truth 
and  virtue  remained  unshaken.  No  disaster  could  disturb  the 
serenity  of  her  soiU — no  fear  subdue  its  energy.  Her  mode 
of  life  in  her  prison  was  regulated  and  com|K»sed :  political 
agitation  had  vanished  ;  she  seemed  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
pure  and  happy  days  of  her  youth,  securely  si>ent  beneath  her 
fathers  humble  roof.  She  made  every  necessary  effort  to 
procure  her  freedom :  she  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  protesting 
against  her  illegal  arrest ;  she  sent  remonstrances  to  the  sec- 
tions ;  but  when  these  efforts  remained  unavailing,  she  betrayed 
neither  de8i)ondency  nor  surpritu^  Her  first  care  was  to  pro- 
cure a  few  books :  Thomson,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus  soothed 
an<l  fortified  her  soul.  When  she  felt  wearied  with  thought 
and  solitude,  she  relaxed  her  mind  by  drawing.  Flowers, 
with  which  the  few  friends  who  still  visited  her  in  her  adver- 
sity provided  her,  filled  her  gloomy  cell  with  their  fragrance 
and  U-auty,  and  appeased  her  captive's  longing  for  that  love- 
liness of  nature  which  was  never  more  to  bless  her  yearning 
htart. 

Aft4T  a  Giptivity  of  twenty-four  days,  Madame  Roland  was 
uiifx)>ectedly  released  The  order  for  her  liberation  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  against  her.  She  left  her  cell  in  tiie 
Abbaye — which  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  two  kindred  spirits, 
Hrissot  and  Charlotte  Corday — and  hastened  home  with  a 
heart  full  (»f  joy.  Scarcxily  had  .she  passed  the  threshold  of 
her  dwellini^  when  she  was  again  ap[»rehended.  Her  release 
wjis  «»nly  owing  t4>  the  persevering  hatred  of  her  enemies ;  her 
tir>t  ap)»reliensi(m  l>eing  grotMly  illegal,  they  took  this  method 
of  mruring  their  victim.  Madanio  R4>land,  without  being 
rvfu  allowed  to  embrace  her  child,  was  imine<liately  conveyed 
to  Saiiite-Pehigie,  the  prison  UBiuUy  awanlcd  to  women  of 
<ii.*iM>hite  Ufa  The  son  of  her  landlady  was  afterwanla  sent 
t'i  the  guillotine  for  having  protested  against  her  apprehension. 
Tht'  sliock  she  thus  ex|>erienced  ])roved  at  first  too  much  for 
the  fortitude  of  Madame  Koland.     llcr  soul  for  several  days 
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remained  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  but  she  gradually  regained 
her  composure,  and  felt  almost  indignant  at  her  previous 
weakness.  She  now  freely  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  which 
she  perceived  was  forfeited  to  the  hatred  of  her  foes  ;  but  sht- 
resolved  to  use  nobly  whatever  of  it  was  still  left,  and  with  that 
independence  of  her  faculties  **  which  a  strong  soul  preservfti 
even  in  chains,  and  which  disappoints  the  most  eager  foes."* 

The  sufferings  of  Madame  Koland  in  her  new  prison  weiv 
at  first  very  severe.  She  was  compelled  to  inhabit  a  narrow 
ccU,  where  her  ears  were  constantly  assailed  by  the  infamous 
language  of  the  neighbouring  prostitutes.  The  comi>as$ion 
of  Madame  Bonchaud,  the  gaoler's  wife,  softened  her  captivit}-. 
Her  room  was  exchanged  for  another.  She  was  allowed  tho 
enjoyment  of  comforts,  and  even  of  a  few  luxuries  :  a  jessa- 
mine hid  the  bars  of  her  window,  and  a  hired  piano  beguile<l 
the  t^jdiousncss  of  her  prison  hours.  But  the  kiuduess  she 
exi)erienced  did  not  blind  her  to  her  idtimate  fate  :  for  that 
fate  she  now  prepared,  by  beginning  her  "  Memoirs'*  on  the 
i)th  of  August  1793. 

The  enemies  of  Madame  Roland  had  long  assailed  her 
private  and  public  character  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
calumnious  imputations.  She  resolved  to  lay  bare  her  lif« 
from  childhood  to  the  present  hour,  and  thus  solemnly  appwiJ 
from  the  judgment  of  her  contemporaries  to  that  of  i>osterit}'. 
Her  ^Memoirs  depict  ^ladame  Roland  as  no  other  pen  can  ever 
paint  her.  We  sec  her  there  as  she  was  :  a  beautiful,  n»al 
being,  heroic  and  serene,  and  bearing,  through  all  licr  rashiic>d 
and  pride,  the  tokens  of  a  soul  so  noble  and  so  pure  as  wiU 
caU  forth  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  future  ages.  The 
rliarming  ease  and  grace  with  which  she  retraces  the  history 
of  her  childhood,  the  sudden  transition  from  those  fresh  and 
pure  images  of  the  past  to  the  fearful  gloom  of  the  present, 
the  burning  eloquence  of  her  indignation  against  the  tyrants 
of  France,  the  commanding  strength  of  mind  which  she  uncon- 
sciously displays,  render  these  ^lemoirs  almost  unique :  not 
indeed,  as  a  literary  production,  groat  as  their  merits  are,  but 
*  Memoii-s,  p.  202,  voL  ii. 
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as  a  work  destined  to  fasten  with  deep  and  irresistible  power 
on  the  human  heart. 

Th(^Hc  Memoirs  possess,  moreover,  a  dramatic  interest,  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  writt^'n.  When  we  read  of  the  enthusiastic  child  poring 
«)vcr  the  old  volume  of  Plutarch,  we  think  of  her  who  writes 
those  pasrcs,  in  a  prison,  with  the  scaffold  awaiting  its  victim. 
She  herself  intemipts  those  pictures  of  her  childhood  to  weep, 
not  over  her  fate,  but  over  her  friends  and  her  country.  In 
the  brief  and  jwissionate  eloquence  with  which  she  draws  the 
fearful  picture  of  oppressed  and  degraded  France,  we  perceive 
the  source  of  her  fonner  power,  and  recognise  the  soul  of  the 
(lironde.  The  pages  of  those  Memoirs,  which  she  wrote  and 
confided  by  stealth  to  her  friend  Champagneux,  are  occasionally 
broken  off  with  mournful  intimations  that  they  may  never  be 
finished.  On  the  5th  of  September  1793,  we  find  her  writing 
thus,  in  :i  note  to  Chami)agneux — **  I  cut  this  copy  in  order 
to  j>laco  what  i>»  written  in  the  little  box.  "\Mien  I  i>erceive 
that  a  rtvolutinnary  army  has  been  decreed,  that  new  tribunals 
of  Motxl  arc  lK*ing  formed,  that  the  land  is  menaced  unth 
famine,  and  that  tyrants  no  longer  know  what  to  do,  I  feel 
tliat  they  are  going  to  make  new  victims,  and  that  no  one  is 
a.s.sured  of  life.'* 

Consci<>us  of  her  approaching  fate,  she  hurried  over  her 
task  :  tlie  last  pages  of  the  Mem<»irR  l)ear  evident  traces  of  the 
ha^tc  ^itli  which  they  were  written.  She  expresses  herself 
thus  in  October — *' I  have  been  interrupteil,  in  order  to  bo 
ihfonned  that  I  am  comprised  in  the  act  of  accusrition  with 
liris>^>t.  and  so  many  other  deputies  recently  arrested.  The 
tynnts  think  to  fill  the  chasm  o]>cu  l>eforo  them  by  casting  in 
h'uc^t  men  ,  but  they  shidl  fall  into  it  after  them.  I  do  not 
fear  t«»  ^'o  to  the  scaffold  in  such  gcK)d  company  ;  there  would 
be  nhamo  ill  living  amongst  guilty  wretchea  I  shall  send 
tlii*«  cnpy  and  cfuitinuo  with  another,  if  I  am  not  prevented. 
Friday,  1th  of  OctoUT ;  birthday  of  my  daughter,  who  is  this 
(lay  twelve  years  old." 

The  thought  of  her  daughter  was  the  only  one  that  couIJ 
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disturb  her  heroic  serenity.  Helen-Maria  Williams  ha3  left 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  wliich  she  paid  to  Mudamt 
Roland  in  the  prison  of  Sainte-Pclagic  :  "  Her  soul,  8uj>cri'.ir 
to  circunistances,  retiuued  its  acciistomed  serenity,  and  Aiv 
conversed  with  the  same  animated  cheerfulness  in  her  httk 
coll  as  she  use«l  to  do  in  the  hotel  of  the  minister.  She  haJ 
provided  herself  with  a  few  books,  and  I  found  her  reatlin,' 
Plutarch.  Slie  tt)ld  me  that  she  cxiMJctcd  to  die  j  and  tin 
look  of  placid  resignation  with  which  she  said  it,  cc»n\-incei 
me  that  she  was  prepared  to  met  death  with  a  firmue&s  won  by 
of  her  exalted  character.  When  I  inquired  after  her  daugbtt-r. 
an  only  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  she  burst  into  tears  ;  arni? 
at  the  overwhelming  recollection  of  her  husband  and  chilli, 
tlie  courage  of  the  victim  of  liberty  was  lost  in  the  feelings  i»f 
the  wife  and  the  mother.'' 

With  the  exception  of  Vergniaud  and  a  few  more,  tbi 
(Girondists  were  not  all  aware  of  their  destiny  :  Brissot  ci»h- 
sidered  his  ac(iuittal  possible.  Jealous  of  the  honour  of  htr 
friend,  and  unwilling  that  he  should  be  led  to  betray  any  un- 
worthy weakness,  Madame  Koland  wrote  to  him  from  Ltr 
pris<jn,  and  stoically  undeceived  him.  Nothing  could  sheii 
in  a  stronger  light  the  severe  truthfulness  of  her  frieudslii|k 

Towards  the  cK)se  of  her  imprisonment,  Madame  RoLini 
received  several  olTors  of  escape  ;  of  which  she  refused  to  avail 
licrsclf.  One  of  those  olfers  came  from  Madame  BunchauiL 
the  gaoler's  wife,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  attachment  for 
lier  prisoner,  ami  passionately  entreated  her  to  allow  herself 
to  be  siived  No  prayers  could  induce  Madame  Roland  to 
ctanply.  Ilenrictte  Cannet,  one  of  the  convent  friends  to 
whom  she  addressed  the  long  correspondence  recently  pub- 
blished,  visited  her  in  her  prison  for  the  same  purpose. 
llcnriette,  wlio  was  somewhat  older  than  her  friend,  had  been 
d(!stined  by  her  parents  for  M.  lioland,  wliom  she  sccretl^r 
loved  ;  she,  however,  approved  his  choice  when  he  prcfemJ 
and  marrieil  ^lanon,  and  the  hannony  of  their  friendship  wa^ 
not  once  disturbed  by  this  event.  Madame  Roland  hurriedly 
alludes  to  the  offer  of  Hcnriettc  towards  the  close  of  her  Me- 
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moira.  It  was  thus  related  by  Hcnriett<j  herself  to  a  friend  : 
*'  I  was  a  widow/*  said  she, ''  and  I  had  no  children ;  Madame 
lloland,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  husband  advanced  in  years  and 
a  lovely  little  girl :  both  needed  her  utmost  care.  What  could 
l)e  more  natural  than  for  me  to  expose  my  useless  life  in  order 
to  save  hers,  so  precious  to  her  family  1  I  wanted  her  to  ex- 
ohiuige  her  attire  for  mine,  and  to  endeavour  to  escape  whilst 
I  remained  behind.  But  neither  prayers  nor  tears  availed. 
*  They  would  kill  thce^  my  good  Henrictte,'  she  unceasingly 
rejKjated  :  *  thy  blood  would  ever  fall  on  me.  Sooner  would 
I  suffer  death  a  thousand  times,  than  reproach  myself  with 
thine  !*  Seeing  that  nothing  could  move  her,  I  bade  her  fare- 
well •  to  behold  her  no  more." 

Madame  Roland  at  first  thought  that  she  was  to  be  tried 
with  the  Ctin>ndist8  ;  but  the  judges  dreaded  the  effect  of  her 
l>eAuty  and  eloquence,  and  she  was  not  called  forward  even  as 
a  witness.  The  twenty-two  Girondists  heard  their  sentence, 
and  met  its  execution  without  shrinking.  Young,  iMitriotiCy 
and  .some  of  them  gifted  with  surpassing  eloquence,  they  per- 
i'^hed  on  the  fatal  Place  de  la  Revolution  for  having  resisted 
the  pr(»gresM  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  They  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  two  noble  lines  of  their  friend,  Condorcet : — 

•*  IN  nront  «lit :  Clioiiiifl  d'dtre  opprewieur  ou  victime; 
J'ciiiliruMU  Ic  lualheur,  et  leur  LuMoi  le  crime." 

And  this  it  is  that  has  purified  and  ennobled  their  memory. 
If  th«y  }ielded  Uh)  much  to  popular  excesses,  they  hcmically 
withHt4KKl  the  most  fearful  tyranny  on  record.  Their  resist- 
ance was  («ealed  with  blood  ;  but  the  first  shed  was  their  own  : 
wlion  their  errors  are  remembered,  this  will  not  be  forgotten. 

On  the  day  of  their- execution,  31st  of  October  1793, 
Madame  Roland  was  transferred  to  the  Conoiergerie,  which 
they  had  ju.*{t  left  for  the  scaffold,  and  thrown  into  a  damp 
and  uloomy  dungeon.  She  had  no  bed,  until  one  of  the 
pri -oners  gave  her  up  his  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
(»f  the  weather,  she  was  allowed  no  covering.  Jler  room  was 
clitso  to  that  which  Marie  Antoinette  had  left  a  few  days 
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before  her  arrival     There  was  a  strango  link  between  the 
destinies  of  those  two  women.     Bom  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other — one  in  the  sheltering  obscurity  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  the  other  on  the  steps  of  an  imperial  throne — 
they  mot  in  antagonism  on  the  stormy  path  of  the  French 
revolution.      Both  were  beautiful,  ardent,  and    heroic^  and 
helped  to  min,  by  their  imprudence,  the  opposite  causes  to 
which  they  clung.     In  her  republican  ardour,  Madame  Eoland 
hastened  the  fall  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  it  waa,  after  en- 
joying a  brief  triumph,  to  end  by  following  the  £Eillen  queen 
in  her  dungeon,  and  to  perish  on  the  same  scaffold.     Opposed 
in  life,  the  two  rivals  met  in  death :  the  revolutionaiy  axe 
knew  no  distinction  of  victims. 

In  this  her  last  prison,  Madame  Roland  displayed  her 
habitujil  firmness.  On  the  day  following  her  arrival,  she  was 
examined  for  tlu-ee  hours  by  the  judge,  David.  Her  eloquence 
and  presence  of  mind  did  not  once  forsake  her.  She  wrote  to 
the  last ;  as  if  it  were  beyond  the  power  of  external  events  t»> 
disturb  her  serenity.  She  often  spoke  at  the  iron  grating 
which  di\idcd  the  part  of  the  prison  in  which  men  were  con- 
fined from  that  which  she  inhabited.  Riouffe,  one  of  the  few 
amongst  those  who  beheld  her  then,  that  survived  the  Bcign 
of  Terror,  thus  describes  the  effect  she  produced  upon  him ; 
*•  Something  more  than  what  usually  appears  in  the  looks  of 
woman  painted  itself  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  expression 
and  sweetness.  She  spoke  at  the  grating  with  the  freedom 
and  courage  of  a  great  man.  We  were  all  attentive  around 
licr,  in  a  sort  of  admiration  and  amazement.  Her  discourse 
was  grave,  without  coldness.  She  exi)ressed  herself  with  « 
purity,  a  harmony,  and  a  prosody,  that  rendered  her  language 
ji  music  with  which  the  ear  never  became  sated.  She  never 
spoke  of  the  deputies  who  had  perished,  save  with  respect ; 
but  at  the  same  time  without  effeminate  pity  •  she  even  re- 
proached them  with  not  having  taken  sufficiently  vigorous 
measures.  She  generally  designated  them  as  'our  friends* 
She  often  called  Cla\'iere,  in  order  to  speak  to  him.  Some- 
times the  feelings  (^f  her  sex  prevailed,  and  the  traces  of  t 
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nhcwed  that  she  had  been  weeping  at  the  thought  of  her  child 
.'ind  her  husband.  This  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness 
rendered  her  more  interesting.  The  woman  who  attended  her 
siiid  to  me  one  day, — *  Before  you  she  collects  her  strength, 
l)ut  in  her  own  room  she  will  sit  thiee  hours,  sometimes,  lean- 
ing on  her  window  and  weeping.*" 

Although  without  a  doubt  of  her  ultimate  fate,  she  took 
notes  ft>r  her  interrogatories,  and  prepared  her  defence  from  a 
teeliug  of  duty ;  she  addressed  several  farewell  letters  to  those 
she  had  loved,  amongst  the  rest  to  an  attached  female  servant. 
**  Uenicmber  thy  mother,"  she  wrote  to  her  youthful  daughter  ; 
"  l)c  worthy  of  thy  parents  :  they  leave  thee  great  examples, 
aihl  if  thou  knowest  how  to  profit  by  them,  thine  shall  not 

l>e  a  aselcHs  life.     Farewell,  beloved  child. A  time 

may  come  when  thou  shalt  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effort  I 
now  make  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  softened  by  thy  gentle 
image.     I  prestj  thee  to  my  bosom.     Farewell,  Eudora !" 

The  day  ]x?ft)re  her  trial,  Madame  Roland  was  vwited  by 
hiT  counsel,  Chauveau  de  la  Garde,  the  defender  of  Charlotte 
('onlay  and  Marie  Antoinette.  She  drew  a  ring  from  her 
liiig<»r,  and  said,  "  Tc^morrow,  I  shall  be  no  more.  I  know 
the  fate  which  awaits  me.  Your  kind  assistance  cannot  avail 
aught  for  me,  and  would  but  endanger  you,  without  saving 
my  life.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  not  to  come  to  the  tribimaU 
but  to  accept  of  this  bst  testimony  of  my  regard."  Early 
<n  the  following  day  8he  a])]>eared  before  the  revolutionaiy 
tribunal,  attired  in  white  as  a  8}n;bnl  of  her  innocence.  She 
had  bei-n  refused  the  means  of  dresHing  her  long  dark  hair, 
\\ hirh  fill  in  thick  waves  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
il«iun  to  her  waist.  Never  bad  she  I(H)ked  more  lovely. 
"  Slir  Would  have  softened  the  hardest  hearts,**  said  Riouffe  ; 
'*  but  hal  those  monsters  hearts  7**  Her  trial  was,  like  that 
«>f  the  Girondists,  a  mockery  of  all  justice.  She  was  not 
.Lllowf<l  t4)  read  her  defence :  the  president  interrupted  her 
ro]KMteillA  and  when  she  ait^yealcd  to  the  people,  they 
insweretl  with  cries  of  *  To  the  guillotine  !"  Insulting  ques- 
tions alTecting  her  honour  were  addressed  to  her  by  Foaqoier 
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Tinville.  Tears  of  indignant  shame  rose  to  her  eyes;  but 
she  answered  him  with  such  eloquent  scorn  that  her  repUed 
were  immediately  checked,  lest  they  should  influence  the  juiy. 
No  injustice  could,  however,  subdue  her  proud  and  dignified 
bearing.  She  gloried  openly  in  that  which  her  enemies  made 
a  subject  of  reproach.  She  declared  herself  proud  of  being 
the  wife  of  Roland,  and  of  having  been  the  Mend  of  the 
mart}Ted  Girondists.  Her  innocence  was  so  evident,  that,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  convict  her  of  some  ostensible  crime,  thf 
judge  was  compelled  to  ask  her  to  reveal  the  asylum  of  her 
husbanii  She  refused  to  do  so,  declaring  that  she  knew  of 
no  law  by  which  she  could  be  obliged  to  violate  the  strongest 
feelings  of  nature.  This  sufficed,  and  she  was  immediately 
condemned. 

On  hearing  her  sentence  read,  she  rose,  and  said  with 
mingled  irony  and  dignity,  ''  I  must  thank  you  for  thinking 
me  worthy  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you  have 
assassinated.  ^  I  will  endeavour  to  imitate  their  finnness  on 
the  scaffold.**  She  left  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  returned  Ut 
the  Conciergerie  with  a  light  and  rapid  step  that  seemed  to 
betoken  a  fecUng  of  inward  joy.  All  the  prisoners  were 
waiting  to  see  her  appear  under  the  gloomy  vault  which  was 
to  give  forth  so  many  victims.  Passing  her  hand  across  her 
neck,  with  a  quick  and  significant  gesture,  she  intimated  that 
she  had  been  condemned,  and  that  the  sentence  was  death. 
Though  she  had  opium  in  her  possession,  she  nobly  disdained 
to  commit  suicide.  She  re-entered  her  room  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  ascended  the  hist  of  the  carts  which  were  tfiat  day, 
10th  of  November  1793,  going  to  the  scaffold.  Her  pure 
white  garments  and  dark-flowing  tresses  increased  the  chaste 
and  s[>iritual  character  of  her  beauty.  She  was  calm,  bat 
with  a  higher  calmness  than  that  of  resignation.  Hera  wa.^ 
the  serenity  of  a  noble  soul  in  its  last  and  solemn  triumph, 
when  the  stmggle  between  life  and  death  is  past.  She  knew 
that  martyrdom,  even  more  so  than  genius,  can  confer  fiune : 
the  scaflbld  was  for  her  but  the  threshold  of  a  glorious  immor- 
ality. 
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Madcimo  Roland  was  seated  in  the  cart  with  an  infirm  old 
man  named  La  Marche,  who  wept  and  testified  the  deepest 
dejection  as  they  proceeded  to  the  pUce  of  execution.  The 
licroic-souled  woman  did  not  disdain  to  administer  gentle  con- 
solation to  her  weak  companion.  She  endeavoured  to  inspire 
liim  with  her  own  serene  and  cheerful  courage,  and  succeeded 
in  making  him  smile  several  times  during  their  progress.  The 
Mcaffok!  stood  on  what  was  then  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
a  naked  dreary  space  extending  between  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Champs  £lys6es.  This  spot,  now  known  as 
the  Plac-c  dc  la  Concorde,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
place  in  Euro{>e.  One  of  the  two  marble  fountains  with  which 
it  is  adonied  Lis  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  red 
guillotine  formerly  received  the  noblest  blood  of  France,  and 
tlie  Hg}'ptian  obelisk  rises  where  the  clay  statue  of  a  hollow 
freedom  looked  down  on  the  instrument  of  death* 

The  cart  which  bore  Madame  Roland  and  her  companion 
stop|>ed  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  La  Marche  was  pale  and 
trembling.  A  feeling  of  generous  and  sublimo  compassion 
Hlknl  Madame  Roland's  heart  in  this  last  moment  The 
privilege  of  itscending  the  scaffold  first,  and  being  thus  spared 
tlie  lingering  torture  of  beholding  her  comi)anion's  death,  had 
\k*vu  gnintod  to  her  as  a  woman  :  she  resolved  to  waive  her 
ri>;ht  in  favour  of  the  infirm  and  terrified  old  man.  Turning 
towards  him,  she  gently  said,  **  Go  first :  let  me  at  least  spare 
you  the  {mill  of  seeing  my  blood  shed."  The  executioner,  ot 
whom  she  l>egged  that  this  last  indulgence  might  be  granted 
to  her  companion,  refused  to  accede  to  the  pn>|K>sed  arrange- 
ment, telling  her  his  orders  were  that  she  should  die  first* 
"  Hut  you  cannot,  I  am  sure,**  she  replied,  with  a  serene 
HUiile,  **  refuse  the  last  rc<(ue.st  of  a  lacly."  lie  still  hesitated, 
but  ended  at  length  by  complying  witli  her  desire. 

When  the  execution  of  La  Marche  was  over,  Madame 
RoLmd  ascended  the  scaffold  in  her  turn:  she  gazed  for  u 
while  on  the  statue  of  Liberty,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
iJaced  in  bitter  mockery  near  the  guillotine,  and  bowing 
gravely  before  it,  pronounced  the  memorable  words,  "Ah, 
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liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!** 
With  this  last  protest  against  the  stem  tyranny  vhich  had 
usurped  the  name  of  republican  freedom,  she  deUvercd  herself 
over  to  the  executioner  and  accomplished  her  destiny. 

It  is  said  that  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  guillotine,  Madame  Koland  asked  for  a  pen  and 
some  paper,  in  order  to  write  down  the  deep  and  unnsoil 
emotions  which  approaching  death  had  awakened  in  h^  sooL 
The  request  was  refused  :  it  was  a  strange  and  solemn  one  to 
make  at  such  an  hour,  when  she  stood  on  the  very  threahoi<l 
of  earthly  life  and  eternity.  Did  she  wish  to  continne  her 
unfinished  Memoirs  to  the  last  ]  Or  to  pour  forth  onoe  more 
her  burning  eloquence  against  the  tyrants  of  France  1  NcTer 
were  her  calm  fearlessness  of  death  itself,  and  her  longing 
desire  not  to  pass  away  from  life  without  leaving  some  f ozther 
record  of  her  better  part  behind,  more  strongly  displayed. 
What  would  not  posterity  now  give  for  that  unwritten  psge? 
Her  thoughts  would  have  flown  calmly  even  then  ;  for  she 
had  that  serenity  which  is  true  courage ;  but  the  last  breath- 
ings of  that  heroic  spirit  were  not  destined  to  be  revealed  oq 
oarth. 

There  is  in  the  stoicism  of  Madame  Holand  something  so  ex- 
traordinary that  many  persons  have  been  repelled  by  it  from  a 
closer  study  of  lior  character.  Women  have  often  died  with 
as  much  heroism,  but  few  have  met  death  so  onshrinkiii^y. 
This  feeling  did  not  arise  in  ^ladame  Koland  firom  indifio^ 
ence  to  life:  she  knew  how  to  value  it  rightly;  but,  if  pnr 
chased  at  the  cost  of  honour,  she  held  it  worthless.  She  hid 
mourned  over  her  premature  fate,  and  wept  for  hours  in  her 
prison;  she  was  serene  and  undaunted  on  the  scaffold:  tk 
struggle  was  then  past :  for  all  strong  miuils — and  they  alcv 
can  feel  deeply — the  bitterness  of  a  sacrifice  lies  not  in  th» 
hour  of  its  external  accomplishment,  but  in  that  by  which  it 
has  been  preceded.  Was  it  on  the  cross  that  the  Saviour  d 
mankind  said,  "  O  Father,  take  tins  cup  from  me;^  or  whft 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  His  lonely  agony.  He 
and  prayed  on  the  Olive  Mount  ? 
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The  stoicism  of  Madame  Roland  has  been  regarded  as  a 
.  proof  that  she  was  unwomanly.  She  perhaps  lacked  that 
huuiility  which  exists  in  those  souls  alone  who  feel  the  no- 
thingness of  man  before  the  infinite  greatness  of  God :  but 
men  are  seldom  attracted  by  nnfeminine  women  ;  and  yet  all 
the  Girondists,  and  at  first  the  Mountaineers,  gathered  around 
her,  and,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  distrust,  long  remained 
bound  by  a  spell  they  could  not  shake  ofL  If  she  failed  in 
the  gentler  virtues  of  woman,  why  was  she  so  sincerely  loved 
by  those  who  approached  her  1  Her  fEuthfid  female  servant^  on 
learning  the  death  of  her  mistress,  was  seized  with  a  grief  so 
deep,  that,  presenting  herself  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
she  asked  the  sanguinary  judges  who  had  condemned  Madame 
Roland  to  allow  her  to  perish  on  the  same  scaffold :  the  vio- 
lence of  her  despair  caused  them  to  dismiss  her  as  insane.  A 
man  named  Lccoq,  who  had  been  employed  by  Madame 
Roland  in  some  menial  cai>acity,  and  who  had  conceived  for 
her  the  most  devoted  attachment,  also  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  with  a  similar  request ;  his  prayer  was  granted :  he 
was  condemned,  and  immediately  guillotined. 

When  the  fugitive  and  remaining  Girondists  learned,  in 
their  retreat,  the  death  of  the  beautiful  and  heroic  woman 
around  whom  they  had  formerly  gathered,  and  whose  eloquence 
had  so  often  cheered  them,  they  were  filled  with  sorrow  and 
horror.  Buzot  remained  for  several  days  delirious :  the  depth 
(»f  his  grief  revealed  the  fervour  of  the  attachment  he  Is  as- 
serted to  have  felt  for  Madame  Roland. 

She  had  foretold  that  Roknd  would  not  survive  her:  her 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  Uis  first  intention,  on  learning  her 
death,  was  to  proceed  to  Paris,  appear  in  the  Convention,  and 
there,  after  solemnly  upbraiding  the  Mountaineers  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  either  to  i>erish  by  their  hands  or  die  on 
the  scaffold.  The  consideration  that  his  property  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  state  if  he  were  judicially  condemned,  and  that 
his  only  child  wMd  thus  be  left  destitute,  made  him  alter  his 
decision  and  retolve  on  being  the  instrument  of  his  own  deatL 
After  bidding  the  IHeods  to  whose  kindness  he  owed  an  asylum 
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a  last  farewell,  he  left  them,  and  proceeded  alone  on  the  road 
leading  from  Eouen  to  Paris.  A  few  passengers  found  him 
the  next  morning  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  reclining 
against  the  trunk.  He  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
was  quite  dead :  his  whole  attitude  was  calm  and  composed, 
like  that  of  a  man  in  a  deep  slumber :  he  had  fastened  to  his 
dress  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  the  following 
words,  "  Whoever  thou  mayst  be,  respect  these  remains ; 
they  are  those  of  a  virtuous  man :  on  learning  the  death  of  my 
wife,  I  would  not  remain  one  day  longer  in  a  world  stained 
with  crimes." 

The  death  of  Madame  Roland  will  remain  as  one  of  ihe 
greatest  stains  on  the  history  of  the  revolution.  '  And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  lament  that  death — 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  welL" 

It  is  well  for  her  to  die  thus,  in  the  noonday  of  life;  her  pure 
and  heroic  dreams  still  fresh  in  her  soul;  her  noble  blood 
poured  freely  fourth  for  the  cause  she  had  loved;  her  name 
beyond  the  reach  of  reproach  or  doubt  She  died  young;  but 
what  would  have  been  her  fate  if  she  had  passed  unscathed 
through  the  days  of  terror,  and  lived  1  To  be  contemned ;  to 
see  her  motives  misunderstood ;  to  be  accused  of  vanity,  in- 
sincerity, and  pride ;  to  be  stigmatised  as  unwomanly  in  her 
conduct  and  feelings :  such  might  have  been  her  destiny,  until, 
bowed  down  by  years,  she  carried  an  obscure  and  unhonoured 
name  to  the  grave.  "  To  die  at  the  right  time,"  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Chateaubriand  a  condition  of  glory;  that  condi- 
tion ^ladame  Roland  fulfilled :  it  was  well  for  herself  and  for 
posterity :  happiness  and  length  of  days  are  not  the  only  objects 
of  human  life.  To  be  faithful  to  the  truth  within  us  is  far 
better,  and  more  noble,  than  to  live.  A  destiny  like  hers  out- 
weighed all  suffering  and  all  sorrow :  she  felt  it,  and  this  it 
was  that  upheld  her  to  the  last 

Hers  is  one  of  those  names  which,  througk  all  the  differ- 
ences of  political  and  religious  creeds,  mankind  shoidd  keep 
with  reverent  memory.     If  she  erred,  she  erred  nobly;  for  it 
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vas  through  a  fervent  and  exaggerated  faith  in  freedom  and 
humanity.  Higher  are  such  errors  than  the  cold  virtues  the 
angel  reproved  through  him  of  Patmos.* 

It  requires  little  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary  era  to  see 
at  a  glance,  that,  being  cast  on  such  times,  Madame  Koland 
could  not  have  escaped  her  destiny.  On  a  retrospective  view 
of  that  great  drama,  it  almost  seems  as  though  the  parts  of 
all  the  actors  had  been  marked  out  in  advance  by  fate.  Hers 
was  that  of  one  who  could  not  live  in  abject  fear ;  behold  deeds 
of  blood,  yet  be  silent :  who  must  speak  out,  though  the  scaf- 
fold were  in  view ;  pour  forth  her  indignant  soul  and  die  a 
martyr,  if  not  to  freedom,  at  least  to  truth.  For  in  those  days, 
so  aptly  named  Days  of  Terror,  it  was  the  craven  who  lived, 
and  the  brave,  whatever  their  political  creed  might  be,  who 
perislied. 

Eventful  as  is  the  histoiy  of  the  French  revolution,  it  offers 
few  pages  so  touching  as  those  which  relate  to  Madame 
Roland.  Beautiful,  heroic,  devoted,  and  accomplished,  she 
«l>cnt  the  greater  i)ortion  of  her  life  in  obscurity,  appeared  in 
the  world  for  a  few  brief  moments,  acted  her  part,  and  died 
on  a  scaffold.  Fidelity  to  its  own  impiilses  is  the  test  of  a 
noble  nature.  Judged  by  that  test,  Madame  Roland  stands 
[)ure  before  us.  Nor  will  her  name  pass  forgotten.  It  is  im- 
|)erifihably  associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  recollec- 
tions of  her  country :  with  its  noble,  though  vain,  dreams  of 
freedom,  and  the  stoiy  of  its  brave  and  heroic  men. 

*  Apoo.  iii.  15, 16. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

WOMAN  UNDEB  THE  BEIGN  OF  TEBBOB. 

Although  we  have  brought  forward,  and  noticed  separately, 
a  few  prominent  heroines  of  the  revolution,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  there  was  an3rthing  singular  in  the  end  of 
these  illustrious  victims,  howsoever  remarkable  their  character 
or  destiny  may  have  been  otherwise.  The  scaffold  on  which 
they  perished  was  daily  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lowly 
and  the  great.  Crime  or  virtue,  eminence  or  obscurity,  met 
the  same  fate.     The  Reign  of  Terror  had  begun. 

We  have  seen  how,  after  the  massacres  of  September,  the 
Girondists  commenced  against  the  Jacobins  that  memorable 
struggle  which  ended  with  their  falL  They  foresaw  the  rale 
of  blood  which  their  antagonists  wished  to  establish;  they 
opposed  it,  and  had  the  honour  of  perishing  amongst  its 
earliest  victims.  Madame  Roland,  who  urged  them  on  in 
their  resistance,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  avenged  them,  both 
shared  their  fate.  Had  the  Girondists  succeeded,  the  blood  of 
a  widowed  and  defenceless  queen  would  never  have  been 
shed,  and  crimes  much  darker  still  might  have  been  spared  to 
France. 

The  fall  of  this  party  on  the  31st  of  May  1793,  occmred 
at  a  period  when  the  internal  convulsions  of  France  menaced 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  on  eveiy  side.  La  Vendue  had 
risen,  Lyons  was  in  open  revolt,  and  every  province  protested 
and  murmured  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  A  fanatic 
named  Chalier  endeavoured  to  renew  at  Lyons  the  scenes  of 
blood  which  disgraced  the  capital  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1792,  a  band  of  assassins  murdered  eleven  officers  ooo- 
fined  in  the  fort  of  Rerre-Endse.    The  beaatifal  MademoheJIa 
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(le  Bellccice,  daughter  of  the  governor,  heroically  threw  her- 
self between  the  murderers  aud  their  victims,  aud  was  severely 
wounded  in  her  vain  attempt  to  save  the  prisoners.  The 
Lyonnese,  indignant  at  the  sanguinary  sway  Chalier  sought  to 
fiisten  upon  them,  effected  a  reaction,  and  condemned  him  to 
perish  :  the  first  victim  of  the  guillotine  which  he  had  brought 
and  erected  for  his  opponents.  These  events  occurred  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  Girondists  were  conquered  at  Paris 
by  the  Mountaineers. 

Tlie  citizens  of  Lyons  were  too  much  committed  to  retract : 
encouraged  by  the  fugitive  royalists  and  Girondists,  who  had 
found  a  refuge  in  their  city,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  Con- 
vention. They  hoped  and  believed  that  similar  insurrections 
would  rise  throughout  all  France.  Some  of  them  counted  on 
the  foreign  troops  promised  by  the  exiled  princes ;  and  all 
felt  that,  were  they  even  doomed  to  fall,  it  was  better  to 
perish  in  the  defence  of  their  city,  than  to  jdeld  themselves  up 
without  a  struggle  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins.  The  siege 
of  Lyons,  which  lasted  two  months,  is  celebrated  even 
amongst  the  memorable  and  fatal  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  most  indomitable  heroism  was  displayed  on  one 
»ide.  and  the  most  persevering  cruelty  on  the  other.  It  was 
not  imtil  the  town  was  nearly  in  ruins,  and  its  defenders  had 
been  reduced  to  one-half  of  their  original  number,  by  death 
and  famine,  that  the  Lyonnese  at  length  resolved  to  sur- 
render. Terror  immediately  entered  their  walls  with  the 
triumphant  Jacobins.  The  fury  of  the  conquerors  resembled 
insanity.  They  changed  the  name  of  Lyons,  and  decreed 
that  it  should  be  demolished.  Fifteen  millions  were  spent  in 
(lestn>ying  the  finest  buildings  of  this  wealthy  city.  The 
priiu>ns  were  crowded  to  suffocation ;  victims  of  either  sex 
and  every  age  w^re  guillotined,  until  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
Ix'came  reddened  with  their  blood  ;  when  this  mode  of  death 
w;is  not  found  sufficiently  expeditious,  rows  of  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  cannonaded  and  shot  at  onoSy  in  the  plsiiis 
outside  the  walls. 

The  women  of  Lyons  dispkjed  a  singnkr  degree  of  heroism 
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during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege,  and,  after  the  sarrender  of 
the  city,  many  fought  with  their  husbands  and  brothers  at  the 
breach ;  and,  like  them,  expiated  their  patriotism  on  a  scaffold. 
Amongst  them  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  named  Marie 
Adrian.  The  judges,  touched  with  her  beauty,  and  struck 
with  her  courageous  replies,  asked  her  what  she  would  do  if 
they  were  to  grant  her  Jier  life.  "  I  woidd  kill  you,  as  the 
enemies  of  my  country,'*  replied  the  undaunted  girL  She 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step.  After  her  execution 
the  following  letter,  written  with  blood,  was  found  in  her 
bosom.  It  came  from  her  affianced  lover,  at  whose  side  she 
had  fought,  and  who  had  been  shot  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
plain  of  the  Brotteaux.  "  At  this  hour  to-morrow,"  he  wrote, 
''  I  shall  be  no  mora  I  will  not  die  without  saying  once 
more,  I  love  thee.  Were  my  pardon  offered  me  to  say  the 
contrary,  I  should  refuse  it.  I  have  no  ink :  I  opened  a 
vein  to  write  to  thee  with  my  blood.  Would  that  I  might 
mingle  it  with  thine  throughout  eternity.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Marie,  weep  not :  let  the  angels  find  thee  as  beau- 
tiful as  I  shiill  in  heaven.  I  go  to  wait  for  thee  :  tarry  not 
long." 

Death  became  a  boon  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  who 
survived  the  massacres  around  them.  A  young  girl  presented 
herself  before  the  tribunal,  and  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
judges,  "  You  have  killed  my  father,  my  brothers,  and  my 
betrothed;  you  have  left  me  nothing  to  live  for:  kill  me 
now."  Her  request  was  refused,  and  in  her  despair  she  threw 
herself  into  the  Rhone.  Another  girl  brought  before  the 
tribunal  displayed  a  contempt  of  life  greater  still ;  because  it 
was  not  inspired  by  wounded  affection,  but  by  a  fervent  indig- 
nation against  the  oppressors  of  her  countrymen.  She  wis 
accused  of  refusmg  to  wear  the  national  cockade.  "Why 
wilt  thou  not  wear  the  sign  of  the  people  ?  **  asked  the  presi- 
dent. "  Because  you  wear  it,**  she  answered.  The  president 
wishing,  nevertheless,  to  save  her,  made  A  sign  to  the  gaoler 
behind  her,  who  fastened  the  cockade  in  her  hair ;  but  she 
ore  it  awny  indignantly,  preferring  death  to  the  dishonour  of 
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wearing  a  badge  which,  from  the  rallying  sign  of  freedom,  had 
Lecoiue  that  of  tyranny. 

But  female  heroism  and  dcvotedness  were  still  more  touch- 
ingly  displayed  in  the  prisons  of  Lyons,  which  were  chiefly 
filled  with  the  compromised  defenders  of  the  city.  Every 
inoniing,  crowds  of  women  might  be  seen  waiting  at  the 
])rL)uu  gates  to  gain  admittance.  Threats  or  insults  could  not 
turn  them  away  from  their  task  of  love.  They  obtained  by 
bribery  what  the  pity  of  the  gaolers  would  have  denied  :  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  prisons,  clothing  and  feeding  the 
iimiatos,  often  in  a  fearful  state  of  destitution,  attending  on 
them  in  their  sickness,  cleaning  their  wretched  cells,  and 
favouring  escapes  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives.  Amongst 
the  devoted  Lyonnese  women,  none  ouglit  to  occupy  a  more 
dLftin^uished  place  than  Mademoiselle  Delleglace,  Her  father 
wa-s  arrested  and  ordered  to  be  transferred  from  Lyons  to 
Paris,  His  daughter  requested  to  accompany  him,  but  was 
inhumanly  refused.  She,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  follow 
him,  and  accordingly  travelled  on  foot  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  leagues.  When  she  readied  Paris,  her 
father  Wius  in  the  CVmciergerie,  and  she  was  not  i>ermitted  to 
see  him.  For  three  months  she  solicited  his  freedom  from  all 
the  influcntijU  men  of  the  day,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
acconi[»lishing  her  object.  M.  Delleglace  was  liberated,  and 
Hct  out  f<^r  Lyons  with  his  overjoyed  daughter.  But  the 
devoted  girl  was  never  more  to  behold  the  home  she  had  won 
back  f«»r  htr  father.  The  frail  f )rm  which  had  heroically 
endured  fatigues  so  great  could  not  bear  the  slow  progress  of 
an  easy  journey.  The  superhuman  strength  by  which  ahe 
had  been  sustained  until  the  puqH>se  of  her  heart  was  won, 
vanished  now  that  it  was  no  longer  needed  for  the  accom* 
plishnient  of  her  holy  task.  She  ft41  ill  on  the  way,  declined 
nipidly,  and  died  within  a  week  of  her  father  s  liberation. 

Happy  were  those  who  died,  like  Mademoiselle  Delleglace, 
and  who  did  not  live  to  behold  the  misery  and  desoUtion  of 
the  land.  Women,  pious,  ]mre,  and  lowly,  were  not  more 
s|)ared  than  if  they  had  been  wealthy  and  great     It  almoet 
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seemed  a«  if  it  were  a  crime  to  live.  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Lyons,  there  dwelt  in  that  dty  a  single  woman  of 
great  generosity  and  virtue,  named  Fran^ise  Michallet^  and 
who,  like  Dorcas  in  the  apostolic  times,  was  known  by  the 
good  works  and  alms-deeds  which  she  did.  She  was  sent  to 
prison  for  confessing  her  attachment  to  the  proscribed  faith : 
for  such  had  Christianity  now  become.  From  the  loathsome 
dungeon  where  she  was  confined,  she  wrote  in  the  following 
terms  to  one  of  her  friends  :  "  When  shall  we  leave  this  land 
of  malediction  and  death  :  this  land  whence  virtue  is  almost 
banished,  and  where  crime  is  greeted  into  a  divinity  I  O 
death,  how  blessed  art  thou  to  the  heart  that  sigheth  for  its 
God  ! "  Fran9oise  was  soon  condemned  by  the  tribunal ;  she 
slept  on  the  night  preceding  her  execution  with  more  tran- 
quillity than  she  had  yet  manifested.  Before  going  forth 
to  death,  she  divested  herself  of  all  the  clothes  with  which 
she  could  dispense,  and  even  took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings, 
in  order  to  distribute  them  amongst  the  poor.  It  was  a 
damp  and  chill  February  morning,  and  one  of  the  turn- 
keys observed  to  her  that  she  would  catch  cold.  "  Not  for 
long,"  was  her  calm  and  laconic  reply.  She  was  executed 
with  eleven  women  and  one  man,  a  priest  Franjoise 
Michallet  asked  as  a  favour  to  perish  last,  in  order  to  exhort 
and  encourage  her  companions  to  the  end.  When  we  see 
such  great  victims  as  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Boland 
dying  courageously,  we  may,  without  suspecting  their  firm- 
ness, believe  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  judgment 
which  posterity  would  pass  on  their  last  moments ;  but  what 
had  the  obscure  girl  of  Lyons  to  hope  from  fame,  when 
she  asked  to  see  twelve  heads  fall  before  her  own  in  order 
that  she  might  accomplish  her  heroic  and  Christian  task  % 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  throughout  all  France.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  sent  by  the  Convention  to  the 
provinces  exercised  their  unlimited  power  with  unparalleled 
insolence  and  tyranny.  They  seized  on  the  property  of  in- 
offensive citizens,  sent  them  and  their  families  to  death,  bumed 
out  whole  villages,  and  devastated  the  country ;  as  i^  instead 
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of  their  own  natiye  land,  it  were  the  unfriendly  soil  of  a  con- 
quered foe.  Persons  remotely  suspected  of  royalism  or  fede- 
ralism were,  without  remission,  doomed  to  die.  Wealth  and 
talents  became  so  many  crimes  worthy  of  death.  Some  per- 
ished because  they  were  sad,  others  because  they  were  too 
gay.  Individuals  were  forbidden,  as  in  Lyons,  to  weep  for 
their  murdered  relatives  :  they  were  expected  to  rejoice  when 
the  head  of  one  they  loved  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine.  Amongst  the  great  offences  of  those  times  was 
public  or  even  private  adherence  to  Christianity.  It  is  true 
that  constitutional  worship  was  authorised  by  the  state,  but 
the  Atheist  faction,  headed  by  Anacharsis  Clootz  and  Hubert, 
succeeded  in  causing  the  churches  to  be  closed,  or  desecrated 
by  the  impious  adoration  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  things  prevailed,  and  even  for  a  longer  period, 
nonjuring  priests,  nuns  whose  convents  had  been  opened,  and 
persons  noted  for  their  attachment  to  religion,  were  daily 
hurried  to  the  guillotine. 

Maiguet,  proconsul  of  the  department  of  Vauclnse,  whence 
he  exercised  a  dictatorial  sway  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  south  of  France,  made  the  town  of  Orange  the  seat  of  his 
ju-bitrary  power.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  he  established  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  a  jury ;  but  held  by  five  judges,  who 
were  to  convict  without  proof  whenever  they  felt  satisfied  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Thirty-two  nuns  were  amongst  the 
victims  which  Maignet  was  thus  enabled  to  immolate.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1794,  forty-two  nuns  of  different  orders  were 
thrown  at  once  into  the  prisons  of  Orange.  They  all  deter- 
mined, on  the  day  which  followed  their  incarceration,  to  adopt 
the  H:ime  rule,  and  share  with  one  another  whatever  they  po«- 
Rcssed^  like  the  Christians  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church. 
In  the  K|>ace  of  two  months,  thirty-two  of  these  nuns  were  led 
to  death  ;  ten  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  genendlj 
at  nine  in  the  morning  that  they  were  summoned,  five  or  six 
at  a  time,  before  the  tribunal  Previous  to  that  hour  the 
uuiiSf  v.'ho  in  their  prison  led  a  life  of  monastic  r^^olArity, 
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assembled  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying;  and  to  renew  their 
baptismal  and  religious  vows.  Those  who  were  called  awi^ 
bade  their  sisters  a  farewell  they  knew  to  be  the  last  Whilal 
waiting  the  hour  of  their  execution,  they  were  placed  in  a 
court  named  the  Circus,  because,  according  to  a  popular  tradi- 
tion, it  formed  part  of  an  arena  where^  in  the  days  of  Nero, 
Christians  had  formerly  suffered  for  their  faitL  At  six  in  the 
evening,  the  general  hour  of  execution,  the  surviving  nuns 
again  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying;  they  all  prayed  in 
silence,  when  loud  cries  from  without,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  announced  the  departure  of  the  condenmed 
for  the  scaffold.  When  all  was  over,  they  filled  the  prison 
with  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Those 
who  perished  met  their  fate  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fervent 
religious  conviction,  and  with  that  simplicity  and  resignation 
characteristic  of  their  sex.  Two  of  the  nuns  were  one  day 
called  to  the  tribunal,  somewhat  later  than  the  usual  hour. 
'^  But,"  observed  one  of  them,  with  ingenuous  earnestness,  to 
the  gendarmes,  "  we  have  not  said  our  vespers  !**  "  We  shall 
say  them  in  heaven  to-day,"  replied  her  companion.  So  far 
were  they  from  dreading  death,  that  one  of  them  offered  her- 
self daily,  and  unasked,  to  the  gendarmes  who  came  to  call 
her  companions.  She  at  last  appeared  before  the  tribunal 
with  her  sister,  and  was  the  only  one  condenmed  that  day. 
"Alas  !"  mournfully  cried  her  sister,  "  must  you,  then,  go  to 
martyrdom  without  me  ?  AVhat  shall  I  do  in  this  exile,  when 
you  leave  me?"  Her  exile,  as  she  termed  it,  did  not  last 
more  than  a  week.  Many  of  these  enthusiastic  nuns,  on  hear- 
ing their  sentence,  thanked  the  judges  for  the  eternal  happi- 
ness they  were  procuring  theuL  Several  devoutly  kissed  the 
guillotine  as  the  blessed  instrument  of  their  martyrdom.  The 
gendarmes  who  led  them  to  the  scaffold,  looked  upon  them 
with  undisguised  wonder;  and  afterwards  observed,  ''Theae 
nuns  go  to  death  as  joyfully  as  if  they  went  to  a  wedding.** 

What  were  the  crimes  of  these  women  9  That,  in  an  age 
of  unequalled  profligacy  and  corruption,  they  remained  apart, 
^o  lead  a  life  of  purity  and  peace,  to  proy  for  the  erring  and 
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relieve  the  wretched.  That  they  repudiated  the  freedom 
which  the  revolution  gave  them,  in  order  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  vows  they  had  willingly  embraced  :  for  this  they  per- 
inhed. 

As  severe  as  the  religious  persecutions  were  those  which  the 
proconsuls  directed  against  the  fugitive  Girondists  and  their 
adherents.  In  the  province  which  they  had  represented  with 
8o  much  courage  and  eloquence,  the  proscribed  deputies  of  the 
Ciirondc  could  scarcely  find  a  roof  beneath  which  they  might 
re|K)8e  in  safety.  But  whilst  man  shrank  from  them  in  fear, 
they  found  woman,  with  few  exceptions,  ever  hospitable  and 
kind.  Madame  Bouquey,  sister-in-law  of  the  Girondist  Guadet, 
left  Paris  for  Saint-Emilion,  near  Bourdeaux,  on  purpose  to 
assist  him  and  his  friends.  She  first  concealed  him,  with 
Sallcft,  in  the  deep  grottoes  of  Saint- Emilion ;  to  one  of  which 
her  house  gave  access  through  a  sort  of  well  thirty  feet  deep. 
Hearing  of  the  miserable  plight  of  Barbarouz,  Louvet,  and 
Valady,  she  immediately  said,  "  Let  them  come."  Not  long 
after  tliLs,  she  received  intimation  of  the  fact  that  Buzot  and 
Pcthion  had  Ixen  compelled  to  change  their  asylum  seven 
tinicA  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  **  Ah  !  let  them  come 
too,"  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  woman.  They  came,  and 
were  received  as  though  their  presence  were  not  fraught  with 
death.  Seven  outlawed  fugitives  now  dwelt  beneath  the  roof 
of  Madame  Bouquey.  Her  chief  embarrassment  was  to  pro- 
cure them  food :  so  great  was  the  scarcity  which  then  pre- 
vailed, that  the  nmnici|>ality  only  allowed  her  one  pound  of 
bread  a  day.  Potatoes,  and  a  supply  of  dried  beans,  accord- 
ingly constituted  the  chief  food  of  her  guestA.  They  slept 
till  twelve,  in  order  to  si>are  a  breakfast.  A  vegetable  soup 
fiirnicd  their  dinner.  Towards  twilight  the  Girondists  left 
their  retreat,  and  gathered  ronnd  their  kind  protectress,  who 
pre]  tared  for  them  as  palatable  a  supper  &s  prudence  would 
allow  her  to  procure,  and  which  she  seldom  touched  herself  in 
onler  to  leave  the  more  for  them.  Whilst  she  behaved  thiu 
generously,  the  ^untiy  was  filled  with  emissaries  of  the 
Jacobins,  who,  conadoua  that  the  QiitmdirtB  were  concealed  in 
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the  vicinity,  uttered  the  most  fearful  threats  against  them  and 
those  by  whom  tbey  were  sheltered.  From  her  conneiioQ 
with  Guadet,  Madame  Bouquey  was  especially  exposed  to 
their  persecutions  and  domiciliaiy  visits.  Although  sur- 
rounded by  persons  whom  the  presence  of  the  Qirondists  in 
her  house  inspired  with  the  most  lively  alarm,  she  remained 
undismayed.  *'  Let  the  inquisitors  come,"  she  gaily  said  to 
her  prot4g6s ;  "  I  am  easy,  provided  it  is  not  you  who  receive 
them.  All  I  fear  is,  that  they  may  arrest  me,  and  then  what 
will  become  of  you?''  She  kept  them  a  month  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  importunities  of  her  friends  prevailed, 
and,  with  many  tears  and  bitter  regrets,  she  parted  finom  her 
guests.  Of  the  seven  men  she  had  sheltered,  six  died  on  the 
scaffold ;  only  one,  Louvet,  lived  to  narrate  the  romantic 
history  of  his  misfortunes  and  escape.  When  Quadet  was 
arrested  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Madame  Bouquey  be- 
came involved  in  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  family.  Indignant 
at  the  insulting  questions  of  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  she  appeared,  she  passionately  exclaimed  :  "  Yes, 
monsters ! — Beasts  of  prey  !  if  humanity,  if  family  affection 
deserve  punishment  in  your  opinion,  we  all  merit  deatL* 
The  generous  and  undaunted  woman  died  with  two  of  the 
men  she  had  endeavoured  to  save. 

When  friendship  and  pity  could  inspire  such  deep  and 
perilous  devotedness  in  the  heart  of  woman,  love  and  conjugal 
affection  might  well  lead  her  to  brave  not  less  heroically  the 
anger  of  the  oppressors.  A  woman  of  Lyons,  hearing  that 
her  husband  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  prevailed  upon 
him,  by  her  passionate  entreaties,  to  effect  his  escape  whilst 
she  remained,  clad  in  his  attire,  to  take  his  place.  A  Madame 
Lefort,  in  one  of  the  western  departments,  acted  with  like 
devotion.  The  representative  of  the  people,  discovering  the 
cheat  she  had  practised  upon  him,  turned  towards  her,  wrath- 
fully  exclaiming  :  "  Woman  !  what  have  you  done  ?"  "  My 
duty — do  thine,"  was  her  brief  reply.  A  citizen  of  Riom  was 
transferred  to  Pans  for  judgment,  and  consequently  for  con- 
demnation.    His  wife,  though  not  included  in  the  accusation 
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against  him,  persisted  in  accompanying  liim  :  they  were  both 
guillotined  together.  Another  lady,  not  being  allowed  by  the 
gaolers  to  go  with  her  husband  to  the  tribunal  whither  he 
was  summoned,  killed  herself  on  the  spot. 

In  every  rank  of  life,  and  with  little  regard  to  political 
feelings,  women  adopted  the  most  ingenious  stratagems  to 
save  beloved  objects,  and  often  the  merest  strangers.  A 
prisoner  fell  ill,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  of  Bourdeanx. 
The  Sister  of  Charity  whose  task  it  was  to  attend  upon  him 
beheld  him  with  interest,  and  sorrowfully  reflected  that  his 
recovery  would  only  be  the  signal  for  his  deatL  Resolved 
to  save  his  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  she  bade  her 
patient,  who  was  nearly  well,  feign  convulsions,  and  then 
death.  He  obeyed ;  the  nun  hastily  threw  a  sheet  over  his 
face,  and,  when  the  doctor  came  to  pay  his  daily  visit,  in- 
formed him  that  the  patient  had  that  moment  expired.  He 
bc'lieved  her,  without  ascertaining  the  tnith  of  her  assertion. 
In  the  evening  the  supposed  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
dissecting-room.  A  surgeon  in  the  confidence  of  the  Sister  of 
( .'harity  provided  the  prisoner  with  a  proper  disguise.  He  left 
the  hospital  undetected,  and  ere  long  gained  the  Spanish 
frontier.  His  disappearance  was  perceived  on  the  following 
day.  The  nun  was  questioned  and  confessed  the  truth.  Her 
candour  excited  so  much  admiration  and  surprise,  that  her  life 
was  spared.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
found  so  necessary  in  the  hospitals  of  the  republic,  as  to  be 
Htldom  molested,  even  when  they  refused  to  take  the  consti- 
tutional oath. 

M.  Cau8s6,  a  rich  merchant  of  Toulouse,  was  apprehended 
and  si>eedily  condemned  for  the  crime  of  being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citi2ens  of  his  native  city.  The  day  being  far 
advanced  when  hb  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  execution 
was  deferred  until  the  following  morning.  M.  Causs6  had  a 
beautiful  mistress,  whom  he  had  fonnerly  h)aded  with  gifts. 
On  learning  his  condemnation,  she  sold  all  she  possessed  and 
bought  an  empty  house  adjoining  the  prison.  There,  in  that 
one  night,  with  the  help  of  a  faithful  female  servant,  she 
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e£fected  an  opening  through  the  wall  to  the  cell  where  she 
knew  that  her  lover  was  confined.  The  prisons  were  badlj 
guarded,  M.  Causs6  seconded  her  e£fbrts,  and  ere  long  he  stood, 
a  free  man,  in  the  empty  house  ;  where  he  found  a  militaiy 
disguise,  provided  by  his  thoughtful  mistress.  Long  before 
his  escape  was  suspected,  he  had  reached,  with  her,  a  place  oi 
security,  in  which  they  waited  the  close  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

Incidents  as  strange,  improbable,  and  romantic  as  those  of 
the  wildest  fiction  abounded  in  this  period  of  revolationaiy 
history.  The  long  and  heroic  contests  of  the  Yendeans 
and  the  Chouans  against  the  whole  republic,  possess  the 
hazardous  adventure  and  tone  of  wild  daring  which  would 
have  delighted  a  Scott  or  a  Fenimore  Cooper ;  and  in  deeply 
thrilling  interest  they  might  indeed  well  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  wars  of  the  Puritans  and  Jacobites  of  Scotland,  or 
with  the  strange  and  varied  scenes,  stratagems,  and  chances  of 
Border  life,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  wild  Indian  war- 
fare. Women  were  implicated  in  this  memorable  struggle, 
but  without  taking  in  it  a  leading  or  striking  part  Those 
whose  feelings  and  affections — the  great  political  guides  of 
women — led  them  to  sympathise  with  the  Yendeans,  either 
perished  with  them  or  uuderwent  almost  unequalled  sufferings, 
endured  with  calm  and  heroic  resignation.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  royalist  ladies,  who  have  left  such  interesting 
memoirs  0:1  this  remarkable  period  of  French  history,  might 
have  acted  a  fiir  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  which 
they  narrate,  if  the  great  movement,  though  headed  by  nobles, 
had  not  been  essentially  a  popular  one  in  its  origin. 

La  Vendee  is  a  wide  and  secluded  district,  situated  in  the 
west  of  France,  bounded  by  the  Loire  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  other.  The  chief  portion  of  this  tract 
of  land  is  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Bocago.  It  is  covered 
with  low  hills,  narrow  valleys,  and  innnmerable  Btream^ 
which  traverse  it  in  every  direction.  These  streams,  the  chief 
paths  of  the  country,  are  generally  overhung  and  concealed 
with  the  low  trees  growing  on  their  banks  j  this  pecnlianty 
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has  given  its  name  to  the  Bocage.  The  character  of  the 
Vendeans  is  simple,  honest,  truthful,  and  yet  reserved. 
**  Deeds,  not  words,*'  was  their  practical  maxim :  no  men 
promised  less  and  effected  more.  They  were  a  hardy,  frugal 
race,  patient  though  energetic,  prejudiced,  deeply  religious, 
and  averse  to  change.  From  the  commencement  they  dis- 
liked the  revolution.  They  already  enjoyed  as  much  freedom 
and  happiness  as  they  desired.  They  had  not  been  bowed 
down  by  ages  of  oppression  :  they  had  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  no 
brand  of  slavery  to  efiace,  no  thought  of  past  or  present 
abasement  to  awaken  glorious  aspirations  towards  liberty. 
They  cherished  the  feudal  system,  so  deeply  and  justly  ab- 
horred in  the  rest  of  France..  It  existed  with  them  in  all 
its  primitive  and  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  nobles  treated 
their  tenants  with  justice  and  kindness ;  the  clergy  were 
moral  and  pure.  Secluded  from  the  rest  of  France,  con- 
tented, though  ignorant  and  poor,  the  peasants  neither 
knew  nor  understood  the  deep  socixd  evils  which  had 
brought  on  the  revolution.  They  saw  with  abhorrence  and 
disgust  their  own  priests  expelled,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  constitutional  clergymen  ;  the  execution  of  the  king  and 
the  laws  of  conscription  added  to  their  indignation.  Exasper- 
ated at  the  thought  of  being  compelled  to  fight  for  a  cause 
they  hated,  they  rose  in  arms  to  fight — but  against  it  They 
urged  their  landlords  to  lead  them  to  the  field.  The  nobles, 
though  tliey  hoped  nothing  from  this  partial  movement, 
thought  themselves  bound  in  honour  not  to  recede.  They 
joined  and  headed  the  insurrection.  It  soon  acquired  for- 
niidible  proftortions,  and  at  one  time  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  republic  itself 

The  women  of  La  Vend6e  shared  in  all  the  religions 
enthusiasm  and  attachment  to  past  customs  which  had  armed 
their  brothers  and  husbands.  In  many  villages  they  kept 
guard  whilst  the  men  were  away  fighting ;  they  sometimes 
made  prisoners,  which  they  brought  in  triumph  to  the  com- 
manding officers.  Several  women  took  an  active  share  in 
this   eminently  national  struggle.      Two  sisters,  of  fourteen 
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and  fifteen  years  of  age,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
courage.  On  the  day  before  the  town  of  Thouars  was  takm 
by  the  Vendeans,  a  soldier  came  up  to  General  Lescure,  con- 
fided to  him  that  she  was  a  girl  in  man's  attire,  and,  askii^ 
him  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  assured  him  that  when  he  had  seen 
her  fight  on  the  following  day,  he  would  not  think  of  sending 
her  away.  She  kept  her  word,  and  fought  constantly  under 
the  eyes  of  M.  de  Lescure.  *'  Gbneral,**  she  cried  oat  to  him 
several  times  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  '*  you  shall  not  pass 
me.  I  shall  always  be  nearer  to  the  Blu^  than  you  will** 
The  name  of  Blues  was  that  which  the  Vendeans  gave  to  the 
republicans ;  who  in  return  called  them  "  Brigands."  The  da^ 
ing  girl  received  a  wound  in  the  hand,  but  she  merely  held 
it  up,  saying  to  the  general :  "  This  is  nothing."  Her  reckless- 
ness proved  fatal  to  her  :  dashing  forward  amongst  the  com- 
batants, she  perished  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 

Of  the  peasant  women  who  thus  took  up  arms,  only  one 
survived  the  civil  war :  her  real  name  was  Jeanne  Bordereau; 
she  was  generally  called  U Angevin,  from  the  province  of 
Anjou,  whence  she  came.  She  fought  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  father,  killed  by  the  republicans,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  daring  bravery.  Several  noble  and  royalist  ladies  displayed 
similar  heroism.  Madame  de  Beauglie,  attired  like  an 
amazon,  a  carabine  in  her  hand,  conmiandod  thirty  cavaliers, 
equipped  and  salaried  at  her  expense,  on  the  coast  of  La 
Vendee.  The  young  and  handsome  Madame  da  Fief,  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  army  of  Charrette ;  who,  without  join- 
ing the  great  body  of  the  insurgents,  kept  up  a  brisk  and 
separate  warfare  on  the  sea-shore.  *'  In  the  fight  of  La 
Bazili5re,  1794,"  observes  a  historian  of  this  eventful  war, 
'^  Charrette  beheld  her,  with  surprise,  rush  on  the  foe,  and 
give  an  example  to  the  bravest"  Madame  da  Fief  sorvived 
the  war  in  which  she  had  taken  so  active  a  part^  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  warmly  thanked  and  eulo- 
gised for  her  services  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Uood. 
Such  amazonian  ladies  ranked,  however,  among  the  ezceptioDS 
to  the  general  rule.     The  Yendean  women  of  every  rank 
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thought  far  more  of  giving  examples  of  courageous  patience, 
than  of  indulging  in  a  daring  heroism  foreign  to  their  nature, 
and  uusuited  to  their  physical  weakness.  The  pious  and 
truly  heroic  Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  accom- 
panied her  father  in  the  army  of  Charrette,  and  in  that 
reckless  general's  most  perilous  expeditions,  kept  up  the 
courage  of  the  whole  army  by  her  unexampled  patience  and 
resignation.  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein 
and  Madame  de  Bonchamps  shew  how  unremitting  and  severe 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  royaUst  ladies. 

Besides  the  women  who  fought  in  the  army,  and  those 
who,  by  their  own  gentle  example,  exhorted  their  friends  to 
bear  everything  patiently,  there  was  a  third  class,  who,  if  they 
did  not  direct  military  operations,  at  least  considerably  aided 
the  counsels  of  the  Vendean  chiefs  by  their  address  and  devoted- 
ness.  Mademoiselle  Hamelin,  of  Rennes,  consecrated  herself 
to  the  perilous  task  of  favouriug  the  royalist  correspondence. 
She  crossed  republican  posts  in  disguise,  procured  intelligence, 
carried  orders  through  a  hostile  country  filled  with  spies,  and 
often  braved  the  dangers  of  a  long  journey  and  almost  certain 
death,  in  order  to  negotiate  for  the  Yendeans  with  the  English 
agents  on  the  coast. 

The  protracted  war  of  the  Chouans  in  Brittany,  although 
carried  on  later  and  somewhat  differently  from  that  of  La 
Vend^  was  also  a  royalist  and  religious  struggle  against 
republican  principles.  It  was  first  organised  by  the  daring 
Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  noted  for  his  profligacy,  his  duels,  and 
his  wild  adventures.  Accompanied  by  his  beautiful  and 
devoted  relative,  Therese  Moelien,  to  whom  he  was  himself 
ardently  attached,  he  went  all  over  Brittany,  braving  every 
danger,  in  order  to  establish  a  vast  and  secret  conspiracy.  The 
authorisation  given  by  the  Count  of  Artois  to  La  Rouarie  was 
carried  by  Th^r^  sewed  in  her  riding-habit ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  by  her  eloquence  and  beauty,  she  won  not  a  few  parti- 
sans to  her  lover^s  cause.  The  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie  died 
befote  his  project  could  be  carried  into  execution  On  the  eve 
of  his  deaUi  he  gave  to  Th^rdse  a  Ust  of  the  oonqpiraton ;  she 
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burned  it,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  executed,  "with  s  whok 
family  who  had  buried  in  their  garden  important  papen 
relative  to  the  conspiracy. 

Though  thus  checked  in  its  commencement,  the  Chooaii' 
nerie  subsequently  rallied,  and  emulated  the  daring  heroiflm, 
but  not  always  the  generosity,  of  the  Yendean  warfare. 
Though  prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  by  the  insmgent 
peasants,  and  though,  as  in  the  Combat  de  Dol,  women  oftoi 
rallied  them  back  to  victory,  when  they  yielded  to  republican 
forces,  they  were  so  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  their 
opponents,  that  it  is  their  success,  and  not  the  defeat  by  which 
it  was  followed,  which  should  astonisL  The  consequences  of 
that  defeat  were  most  deplorable.  The  cruelties  of  the  repub- 
lican generals,  and  of  the  proconsuls  in  Brittany  and  in  La 
Vend6e,  almost  surpass  belief.  Never  was  humanity  so  deeply 
outraged  :  the  massacres  of  Lyons  do  not  equal  the  noyades 
or  drownings  of  Nantes.  If  hundreds  were  unmolated  by 
Fouch6  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  thousands  perished  by  the  orders 
of  Carrier.  Women  and  children  were  shot  publicly.  The 
Vendean  General  d*Elb6e  was  taken  by  the  republicans  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  His  wife  refused  to  leave  him :  he 
was  shot  before  her  eyes  :  a  similar  fate  awaited  her  on  the 
following  day.  Difference  of  opinion  did  not  always  imply  a 
difference  of  fate.  The  republican  general  Qn^tineau  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Vendeans.  They  wanted  him  to 
join  their  cause  ;  he  refused,  and  requested  to  be  liberated  on 
parole,  in  order  to  justify  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
treachery  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  The  Yendean 
generals  warned  Qudtineau  of  the  danger  he  would  thus  incur ; 
but  his  wife,  who  preferred  her  husband's  honour  to  his  safety, 
induced  him  to  persist  in  his  resolve.  The  request  was 
granted  :  General  Qu^tineau  went  to  Paris,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death,  unheeded  and  unheard.  The  broken- 
hearted widow  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  share  his  Cute. 

Although  they  chiefly  consisted  of  republicans,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nantes  suffered  as  much  as  the  royalist8»  Bretooi^aiMl 
Vendeans,  from  the  fury  and  cruelty  of  Carrier.    Their  dofoted 
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city  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  fearful  and  revolting  exe- 
cntiona  The  Vcndean  peasants  of  both  sexes  met  death  with 
the  courageous  firmness  of  their  race.  The  women  seemed  to 
think  less  of  death  itself  than  of  the  means  of  dying  with 
decency :  a  consolation  not  often  granted  by  their  cynical 
tyrants.  They  generally  went  to  death  singing  an  old  tra- 
ditional hymn,  of  which  the  burden  was  that  **  those  who  die 
for  God  go  to  paradise.''  The  calm  resignation  with  which 
these  victims  of  their  fervent  faith  suffered  mart3rrdom  was 
termed  fsuiaticism  by  their  irritated  oppressors.  It  was  ^*  fiw- 
aticism'*  which  made  delicately-reared  women  walk  twelve 
leagues,  through  a  dreary,  marshy  country,  in  a  severe  winter, 
in  order  to  hear  mass  said  in  one  of  those  retired  places  where 
the  nonjuring  priests  had  taken  refuge  :  '*  fanatidsm"  which 
caused  Marie  Papin,  a  young  Yendean  peasant,  to  let  herself 
be  slowly  massacred  by  republican  soldiers,  sooner  than  reveal 
the  hiding-place  of  the  fugitive  **  brigands,*'  to  whom  she  was 
taking  food  by  stealth !  Then,  thanks  to  Heaven,  sncli 
fanaticism  was  not  rare  :  heroism,  undaunted  courage,  and  the 
love  of  better  things  than  life  and  happiness,  were  not  found 
on  the  side  of  the  republic  alone.  Never  was  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory,  so  purely,  so  devoutly  fol- 
lowed as  when  obedience  to  its  laws  waa  death :  never  were 
the  holy  duties  of  hospitality  so  devotedly  performed  as  when 
discovery  would  have  doomed  both  host  and  guest  to  one 
inevitable  fate.  Those  who  talk  merely  of  the  debasing  power 
of  oppression,  know  not  how  it  can  elevate,  how  it  can  purify, 
the  noble  struggling  soul :  how  it  can  awaken  resistance,  stem, 
unpelding,  and  which  still  triumphs  over  chains  and  death, 
even  when  to  the  narrow-minded  it  seems  most  subdued  If 
tyrants  knew  these  things,  they  might,  perchance,  seek  other 
methods  of  tyranny.  It  is  when  brute  force  seems  moat 
strong  that  the  moral  power  of  the  weak  first  stands  revealed*  A 
nun  named  sister  Saint  Monica,  but  to  whom  the  poor  had  given 
the  name  of  their  "  mother,*'  was  brought  before  one  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  in  the  west  of  Franca  The  Reign  of 
Terror  was  at  its  height,  and  no  counsel  would  undertake  her 
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defence.  "  Thou  must  be  very  guilty  indeed,'*  said  the  Prea- 
dent,  banteringly,  "  since  no  one  will  even  defend  thee."  "  If  I 
have  no  defender  on  earth,**  replied  the  gentle  nun,  looking 
upwards,  "  I  have  at  least  one  in  heaven."  At  the  foot  of  the 
guillotine  she  gave  to  a  few  poor  women,  who  followed  her 
wecpingly,  all  the  garments  she  could  spare,  and  lefuaed,  even 
under  the  knife,  to  save  her  life  by  taking  the  oonstitationa] 
uath. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  women  who^  throogfa- 
out  all  France,  braved  and  suffered  death,  for  having,  in  spite 
of  every  prohibition,  sheltered  or  assisted  the  proscribed  prieato- 
Four  sisters  were  guillotined  together  at  Dyon  for  this  oflfence; 
and  two  sisters,  Mademoiselles  Barberon,  schoohoufltresBes  at 
Orleans,  were  sent  to  Paris  for  trial,  with  the  priest  whom 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  save.  They  both  went  to  the 
scaffold  glorying  in  their  action,  and  singing  in  a  loud  and 
clear  tone  the  96th  Psalm.  M.  Billiais,  his  wife  and  their  two 
daughters,  were  condemned  at  Nantes  for  a  similar  actioa 
The  father  was  executed  in  January  1794,  Madame  and 
^Mademoiselles  Billiais  were  not  guillotined  until  the  month  of 
!MarcL  The  mother  walked  firmly  to  death  between  her  two 
daughters :  their  veils  were  thrown  back,  and  displayed  the 
aiilm  serenity  of  their  features  One  of  the  two  maidens  was 
remarkably  beautiful.  A  republican  officer  beheld  her  on  the 
way  to  the  guillotine.  Filled  with  pity,  and  with  a  sadden 
feeling  of  love,  he  stepped  up  to  her,  and  offered  to  save  her 
life  if  she  would  become  his  wife.  She  refused,  preferring 
death  with  her  mother  and  her  sister.  The  three  women 
embraced  one  another  tenderly  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
Fervent  maternal  affection  rising  with  the  dread  hour,  made 
Madame  Billiais  ask  to  be  the  last  guillotined,  in  order  that 
her  daughters  might  not  behold  her  death  !  Many  Vendean 
women  might  have  escaped  their  fate,  had  they  not  pre£erred 
death  to  dishonour.  The  noyados,  of  which  Carrier  had  bor 
rowed  the  idea  from  Nero,  consisted  in  having  a  certain  number 
of  victims  crowded  in  a  boat  furnished  with  a  large  trapL  Ob 
a  given  signal  the  trap  o|)ened,  and  the  Loire  recdved  the  < 
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demned.  These  noyades  were  repeated  until  the  waters  of  Uie 
river  became  corrupted,  aud  spread  pestilence  in  the  city. 
Madame  de  Jourdain  and  her  three  daughters  were  taken,  witli 
a  considerable  number  of  other  persons,  to  one  of  these  boatx. 
The  beauty  of  one  of  the  three  girls  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
soldier,  who  offered  to  save  her  on  dishonourable  conditions. 
In  order  to  escape  his  pressing  solicitations,  she  threw  herself 
from  the  boat  into  the  nver.  She  fell  on  a  heap  of  corpses, 
which  prevented  her  from  drowning.  She  called  out  for  aid, 
but  aid  to  die,  and  not  to  live.  "  Help  me,"  she  cried  ;  **  I 
have  not  enough  water !"  The  executioners,  who  were  always 
present  to  prevent  victims  from  escaping,  pushed  her  in  further 
to  a  deeper  spot. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de 
Cuiasard,  who  was  led  to  death  with  an  old  female  relative^ 
offers  another  remarkable  proof  of  female  purity  and  unselfish 
devotedness.  She  was  on  the  boat  at  Nantes  with  her  fnend, 
both  {>atiently  awaiting  their  fate,  when  a  republican  officer,  en- 
amoured of  the  young  girl  whom  he  wished  to  save,  spent  three 
hours,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  passionately  entreating  her  to 
give  him  the  power  of  delivering  her  by  becoming  his  wife. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  and  his  manners  and  feelings 
were  evidently  those  of  a  gentleman.  Moved,  in  spite  of 
herself^  at  his  persistency,  Mademoiselle  de  Cuissard  asked, 
"If  I  marry  you,  can  you  also  save  my  friend t"  "Alas!" 
sadly  replied  the  officer,  "  I  can  only  save  her  whom  I  shall 
umrry."  "  Then,  farewell,"  replied  the  hen»ic  girl ;  and  fn>m 
that  moment  all  his  entreaties  proved  vain  :  she  perished 
with  her  relative.  Instances  are,  however,  recorded  in  which« 
without  any  compromise  of  womanly  honour  or  dignity,  life 
was  preserved,  and  not  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  most  barbarous 
have  moments  of  shame  and  remorse. 

Deceived  by  a  faUe  amnesty  promised  to  the  Vendeans, 
Agathe  de  la  Rochejaquelein  came  to  Nantes.  Instead  of 
thus  securing  her  freedom,  she  was  immediately  arrested  and 
taken  befuro  Lamberty,  the  friend  and  accomplice  of  Carrier. 
He  was  pleased  with  her  appearance.      **Are  you  afraid, 
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brigande?"  lie  asked.  "No,  general,"  she  replied.  "Then 
when  you  feel  fear,  send  for  Lamberty.**  "When  Agathe  appre- 
hended that  she  was  to  be  incladcd  in  the  noyades,  she  accord- 
ingly sent  word  to  her  protector.  He  took  her  out  alone 
with  him  on  the  Loire  in  a  little  boat,  with  a  trap,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Carrier  for  private  murders.  He  wished  to 
take  a  dbhonourablc  advantage  of  her  position,  and,  when  she 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  threatened  to  drown  her.  She  ran 
to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  shewed  him  that  she  was  ready  to 
die.  Struck  with  admiration  at  her  courage,  Lamberfy  ex- 
claimed :  "  Your  are  a  brave  girl !  I  will  save  you."  He 
accordingly  concealed  her  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  he 
hid  amongst  some  rushes  by  the  river  side.  For  eight  days 
and  nights  she  lay  there  unperceived,  but  daily  witnessing  the 
executions  of  the  condemned.  A  man  of  Nantes,  named 
Sulivan,  drew  her  from  this  perilous  hiding-place,  and  took 
her  home,  in  order  to  pacify  his  wife  by  saving  a  prisoner. 
This  man  had  betrayed  his  own  brother  to  the  republicans ; 
the  horror  his  wife  had  conceived  for  him  since  then  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  wished  to  appease  her,  and  expiate  his 
crime  by  performing  some  good  deed.  To  how  much  unknown 
good  did  the  gentle  and  purifying  influence  of  woman  lead  in 
those  evil  days !  The  second  retreat  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  was  soon  discovered ;  Lamberty  was  accused 
of  the  heinous  crime  of  saving  women  firom  the  noyades,  and  a 
friend  of  his,  named  Robin,  took  out  Agathe  on  the  river,  in 
order  to  poniard  her.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  the 
clianii  of  a  pure,  \^*inning  nature  again  prevailed.  Robin, 
instead  of  killing  her,  brought  her  back,  and  hid  her :  she 
was,  however,  again  detected  in  her  place  of  concealment, 
and  this  time  was  only  saved  by  the  close  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

The  town  of  Arras,  then  under  the  dominion  of  an  apostate 
priest  named  Lcbon,  beheld  scenes  as  fearful,  met  with  ooorage 
as  undaunted.  Lebon  converted  the  guillotine  into  a  perma- 
nent institution.  The  executioner  sat  at  lus  table  and  shared 
his  orgies.     When  his  friend  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hil 
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of&cCy  Lebon  sat  on  a  balcony,  from  which  he  viewed  the 
executions  on  the  place  below,  whilst  a  band,  engaged  for  that 
pnq)ose,  played  the  Marseillaise  or  Ca  Ira.  Lebon  fireqnently 
interrupted  the  executions,  in  order  to  prolong  the  tortures  of 
the  condemned,  by  reading  to  them  the  bulletin  of  the  victories 
gained  by  the  republican  armies.  He  did  so  once  when  two 
young  Englishwomen  were  ascending  the  scaffold.  "  Aristo- 
crats like  you,*'  said  he,  addressing  them,  *'  must  hear  in  their 
last  moments  the  triumph  of  our  armies."  One  of  the  two 
ladies,  named  Madame  Plunkctt,  turned  towards  him,  and 
exclaimed  indignantly  :  *'  Monster !  we,  though  women,  shall 
die  courageously,  but  thou  shalt  die  like  a  coward.**  The 
excess  of  tyranny,  in  which  Lebon  indulged  'with  imponityi 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  circumstance  :  He  was 
coming  home  one  evening  along  the  silent  streets  of  Arras, 
reflecting  on  evil  news  he  had  received  from  the  army, 
when  he  heard  a  young  girl  singing  in  one  of  the  private 
houses.  Irritated  at  this  token  of  freedom  and  joy,  he  caused 
her  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  guillotine,  with  her 
mother,  on  the  following  day.  A  woman,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  saw  them  i>ass  on  to  death.  '*  Thou  art  not  more  inno- 
cent than  that  poor  young  lady,**  said  she,  addressing  the  child, 
with  an  irresistible  burst  of  pity  and  indignation.  The  remark 
was  overheard,  and  reported  to  Lelxm,  who,  without  further 
judgment,  sent  the  compassionate  woman  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  victim  she  had  so  im[)rudently  pitied. 

When  the  terror  reigned  thus  inexorably  in  the  provinces, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  it  did  not  8[>are  Paris  ;  the  seat  of 
that  dreadful  tyranny  which  threateneil  to  Uiy  the  countr}' 
waste,  and  consign  her  most  n<»ble  and  most  gifted  childn*n 
to  the  grave.  But  this  oppressive  |)ower,  whitrh  develo|)ed  so 
murh  unsu8i>ected  evil  in  the  human  heart,  also  brought  out 
the  latent  good.  Madame  le  Jay,  the  grasping  and  apparently 
selfUli  mistress  of  Mirabeau,  devoted  herself  to  almost  certain 
death,  in  order  to  save  proscribed  men.  After  the  31st  of 
May,  Condorcet,  implicated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Girondists, 
fi»und  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  an  obscure  widow  named 
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Madame  Vemet.  He  remained  with  her  eight  months,  daring 
which  his  kind  hostess  constantly  exerted  herself  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  playfully  addressed  him  in  little 
couplets,  in  which  she  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  fate  patiently. 
*'  I  have  never  written  any  verses,"  said  he  to  her  one  day ; 
"  but  I  think  you  will  induce  me  to  make  the  attempt"  It 
was  whilst  residing  beneath  her  roof  that  he  composed  an 
epistle,  addressed  to  his  wife,  in  which  occur  the  two  fine 
lines  already  quoted.*  The  beautiful  Madame  de  Condorcet 
was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  painting  the  portraits  of 
the  terrorists  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  was  only 
by  stealth  that  she  could  visit  her  husband  in  his  retreat 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  were  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
her  and  their  only  child,  a  little  girl  five  years  of  age.  The 
ardent  revolutionist  could  never  mention  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  without  shedding  tears.  In*  the  ^  Avis  d'un 
Pero  Proscrit,''  which  he  addressed  to  his  daughter,  he  spoke 
to  her  with  great  tenderness  of  her  mothers  affection  and 
superior  mind. 

On  learning  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  which  outlawed 
and  included  the  proscribed  and  those  who  gave  them  a  shelter 
in  the  same  fate,  Condorcet  said  to  his  hostess,  "I  most  leave 
}i)u  :  were  I  discovered  here,  this  decree  would  place  you 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law."  "But  not  beyond  that  of 
Immanity/'  replied  this  noble  and  undaunted  woman.  So 
urgent  was  she  in  her  entreaties  for  him  to  remain,  that  Con- 
dorcet was  obliged  to  escape  from  her  house  by  stealth.  He 
wandered  for  a  few  days  about  the  country,  but  was  soon  dis- 
covered and  imprisoned.  He  committed  suicide  with  poison, 
which  he  always  kept  about  him  for  that  purpose.  His  wife 
was  incarcerated  soon  after  his  death.  Her  first  task,  when 
the  terror  had  ceased,  was  to  collect  and  publish  the  writings 
Condorcet  had  composed  during  his  seclusion.  She  Bui^ 
vived  him  many  years,  living  in  poverty  and  retirement, 
and  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  republican  prindplea  of  her 
husband. 

•  PageiOD. 
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It  was  this  devoted  zeal  of  woman  which  irritated  the 
tyrants  of  France,  because  it  every  day  snatched  new  victims 
from  their  grasp.  When  Louvet,  after  leaving  Madame  Bon- 
quey,  reached  Paris,  through  innumerable  perils,  he  was  saved 
from  certain  death  by  the  address  and  courage  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lodoiska,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  None  of  his 
friends  would  receive  him  ;  he  had  no  papers,  no  passport,  no 
place  in  wliich  he  could  lie  concealed  ;  the  scaffold  seemed  his 
only  destiny.  Unaided,  but  supported  by  love,  Lodoiska 
built  him  a  hiding-place  in  a  remote  room,  and  so  skilfully 
executed  that  it  could  never  be  detected  by  mere  eyesight 
Here,  thanks  to  that  asylum,  he  remained  undiscovered,  until 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  make  his  escape 
to  the  frontiers. 

"  When  the  proscribed  of  every  party  met  after  the  9th  of 
Themiidor,"  observes  Charles  de  Lacretelle,  "the  name  of 
woman  was  covered  with  universal  benedictions.'* 

One  man  alone,  the  cold,  sceptical  ennuy6  Saint-Lambert, 
s«emed  to  dissent  from  this  general  praise.  Shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  the  terror,  he  read  to  a  circle  of  ladies  a  work  in 
which  he  dealt  somewhat  severely  with  their  sex.  They  re- 
minded him  of  all  that  woman  had  done  to  soften  the  Reign 
«»f  Terror.  "  Well,  then,  mesdames,"  he  replied  with  a  sneer, 
'*  I  shall  add  to  this  chapter  the  remark,  that  women  devoted 
themselves  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so.'*  So  spoke,  in 
his  old  age,  the  man  who  had  been  loved  with  so  much 
fervour  and  constancy  by  Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Madame 
(riloudetot 

The  opinion  of  Louvet  on  this  subject  is  of  more  worth. 
He  had  tested  both  the  generosity  and  the  harshness  of 
woman.  If  Madame  Bouquey  had  sheltered  him,  another 
woman  (a  friend  of  Guadet,  by  whom  her  honour  and  fortune 
luid  fonncrly  been  saved)  refused  liim  a  glass  of  water  when 
he  sank  in  a  swoon  at  her  di><>r.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  tlius  Louvet  s|)eaks  :  *'  Amidst  all  this  degradation, 
it  is  consoling  to  declare,  that  even  in  France  there  still  exist 
beings  worthy  of  liberty.     We  found  them  e8|)eciAlly  amongst 
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persons  of  that  sex  called  frivolous  and  timid.  It  was  from 
women  that  we  received  the  most  touching  attentions^  and 
that  courageous  aid  a  generous  compassion  knows  not  how  to 
refuse  to  unmerited  misfortunes." 

May  women  long  deserve  such  noble  praLse  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WOMAN   IN   THE   PRISONS. 

Neveb,  perhaps,  did  the  capital  of  a  civilised  country  offer  a 
spectacle  like  that  ivhich  the  prisons  of  Paris  presented  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  *  Whilst  fierce  and  fanatic  men,  often  re- 
pulsively coarse,  ruled  the  destinies  of  France,  individuals 
most  noble  by  birth,  distinguished  by  station,  or  eminent  by 
talent,  were  herded  together  in  prisons,  palaces,  and  private 
hotelB,  and  thence  daily  sent  in  batches  (foumeei)  to  the 
guillotine.  The  number  of  incarcerated  iuspecU  at  one  time 
amounted  to  11,400. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  generals,  statesmen,  orators,  handsome 
and  fashionable  ladies,  nuns,  men  of  letters,  priests,  actors, 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  met  in  these  abodes  of  death, 
as  ardently  tenacious  of  former  passions  and  privileges  as  they 
were  carelessly  indifferent  to  the  present  It  was  only  in  a 
few  external  circumstances  that  this  social  worid  differed 
from  the  gay  and  frivolous  circles  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Women,  regaining  all  the  power  so  ruthlessly  broken  in  their 
hands  by  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution,  once  more  gave 
the  tone,  and  ruled  coteries.  The  mania  for  sentiment  had 
somewhat  gone  by ;  brilliant  and  caustic  wit,  literary  discus- 
sions and  Epicurean  philosophy,  recalled  the  palmy  days  and 
sway  of  Mesdamcs  de  Tencin  and  du  Deffand.  The  imprisoned 
aristocracy  of  France  laughed  at  the  revolutionary  scaffold  ; 
as,  under  royal  rule,  it  had  laughed  at  lettres  de  cachet  and 
the  Bastile  :  it  trifled  with  death,  as  it  was  its  wont  to  trifle 
with  everything :  the  same  daring  and  frivolous  race  whom 
no  suffering  could  subdue  or  render  grave.  There  was  in 
reality  as  much  pride  as  levity  in  this  careless  bearing:  it 
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was  the  last  haughty  defiance  of  the  conquered  noble  to  his 
plcbeiau  oppressor  ;  and  more  phdnly  than  with  words  did  it 
to  the  exasperated  terrorists  seem  to  say,  "  Send  us  to  death : 
do  your  worst ;  we  can  still  brave  both  your  power  and  yon." 
Certain  knowledge  of  the  fate  to  which  the  suspeeli  were 
doomed,  their  great  number,  the  difficulty  of  escape,  and  the 
rare  instances  in  which  it  was  attempted  by  captives  to  whom 
France  had  become  a  vast  prison-house,  rendered  the  gaolers 
easy  and  tolerant      The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  meet 
freely,  and  to   regulate  their  amusements  and  occapationa. 
They  generally  elected  presidents,  who  distributed  the  daily 
tasLs,  and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed.     Some  lit 
the  fires,  others  swept  the  rooms  and  made  the  beds ;  a  few 
prepared  their  own  food  :  the  wealthy  had  their  meals  brought 
in  to  them  from  their  houses,  or  sent  in  by  a  restaoiatenr  ; 
and  large  sums  were  spent  by  the  captives  in  procniing  for 
themselves  the  delicacies  of  the  season.     The  poor  were  gene- 
rally fed  at  the  expense  of  their  richer  companions  :  the  gaolers 
recommended  needy  sans-culottes  to  the  care  of  opulent  aristo- 
crats, who  generously  provided  for  theuL     The  wealth  of  a 
ci'devant  was  thus  ascertained  by  the  number  of  prisoners  he 
maintained ;  and  as  much  pride  was  displayed  in  this  singular 
luxury  as  had  been  shewn  in  the  laqueys,  horses,  and  mistresses 
a  noble  formerly  kept,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  ostentation.    l%c 
same  spirit  which  had  governed  the  saloons  of  the  old  regime 
ruled  in  the  prisons  of  the  new  one.     Aristocratic  distinctions 
were  rigorously  kept  up.     The  nobles  addressed  one  another 
by  their  respective  titles  :  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  gaolers, 
when  they  took  care  to  iiso  the  consecrated  terms  of  citoyeii 
and  citoyenne.     They  formed  circles,  from  which  the  roturiers, 
with  whom  they  might  the  very  next  day  ascend  the  guillotine, 
were  sedulously  excluded.     All  the  formalities  of  good  breed- 
ing were  carefully  preserved  :  gentlemen  gave  np  their  seats, 
of  wliicli  there  was  a  scarcity,  to  the  ladies,  and  stood,  enter- 
tiiining  them  gallantly ;  polite  invitations  to  dinner  were  sent 
from  Corridor  Frim;iiro  to  Corridor  Floreal 

There  was  even  no  dearth  of  amusements  in  this  strange 
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world.  It  was  generally  in  the  afternoon  that  the  prisoners 
met;  when  the  court-yards  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  Saint- 
Lazare,  and  several  other  prisons,  exhibited  almost  as  much 
gaiety  as  the  most  fashionable  places  of  Parisian  resort  In 
the  i)alace  of  the  Luxembourg,  then  converted  into  a  prison, 
the  captives  often  assembled  in  an  antechamber  commanding  a 
view  of  the  fine  gardens  below,  where  there  friends  and  rela- 
tives daily  gathered  to  obtain  a  distant  glimpse  of  those  they 
liwed.  The  severity  of  the  sentinels  generally  deprived  the 
prisoners  of  this  consolation ;  but  grief  or  care  had  little 
l>ower  over  this  light-hearted  race.  The  scene  in  the  ante- 
cJiamber  was  animated  and  gay :  ladies  brought  their  work, 
(»ld  nobles  sat  apart  in  earnest  conversation,  while  the  young 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  or  gathered  into  laughing 
groupa  At  one  end  of  the  gallery  three  chairs  were  disposed 
so  as  to  represent  a  guillotine  ;  this  was  a  game  invented  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Luxembourg.  Surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
.s|)ectaU»r8,  who  blamed  or  applauded  them  according  to  their 
success,  they  imitated  faithfully  the  last  moments  of  the  con- 
demned ;  and,  like  the  Roman  gladiators,  thus  studied  how 
to  die  gracefully.  A  similar  game  was  invented  and  followed 
by  the  Gin>ndists  in  the  Conciergerie. 

These  images  of  death  seemed  to  enhance  the  brief  plea- 
sures of  the  captives  *  it  was  because  they  were  to  die  that 
they  would  enjoy  existence  to  the  last  Never  were  the  vol- 
uptuous precepts  of  Horace  more  faithfully  obeyed  :  the  mock 
guillotine  threw  no  damp  on  the  mirthful  scene  an)und.  Ap- 
{Muntments  were  made  for  music  and  card-parties  in  the  even- 
ing, for  lectures  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
to  be  delivered  by  captive  savants,  or  for  literary  readings, 
( pigrams,  bout^rim^*s,  and  acted  charades.  The  ladies  dressed 
for  these  8oir6es  as  carefully  as  their  reduced  wardrobes  al- 
lowed, the  gentlemen  were  assiduous  and  |K)lite ;  open  flirta- 
tions were  carried  on,  and  sincere  affections  often  sprang  up 
in  these  dens  of  terror.  Some  of  the  hidies,  who  had  for- 
merly ruled  the  gay  world,  now  swayed  in  a  prison  their  light 
sceptre.     Sad  Madame  de  Cimdorcet,  in  widow's  wceda^  cared 
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little  for  her  former  power ;  but  the  witty  and  canAtic  Madame 
de  Coigny,  the  foe  of  Cardinal  de  Brienne  and  Marie  Antcnn- 
otte,  failed  not  to  exercise  her  capricious  rule  in  Saint-Lazare. 
Near  her  appeared  her  daughter,  whose  grace  and  lovelinesB 
inspired  the  poet  Andr6  Ch6nier  with  a  fervent  paadon, 
which  he  expressed  in  the  exquisite  verses  entitled  "La 
Jeune  Captive."  He  perished  the  day  before  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre;  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny  survived  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 

The  deaths  of  those  around  them  interfered  little  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  prisoners  :  they  were  not  selfishly  indifferent ; 
they  only  knew  that  their  own  turn  would  soon  come :  that 
to  be  guillotined  was  the  common  fate.  Without  thiB  seem- 
ingly reckless  spirit,  how  could  they  have  endured  the  hours 
of  their  captivity — for  horrible  it  was  in  reality — beheld  their 
friends  and  relatives  daily  torn  from  them  to  be  led  to  death, 
imd  yet  have  lived  on  and  betrayed  no  weakness  1  It  was 
generally  when  the  prisoners  were  assembled  together^  when 
the  scene  of  gaiety  was  at  its  height,  when  projects  were 
making  for  the  morrow,  and  the  love  of  a  day  was  being  in- 
dulged, that  some  drunken  gaoler  came  to  read  the  long  list 
of  victims.  A  deep,  hushed  silence  inmiediately  prevailed :  it 
seemed  as  though,  on  the  approach  of  this  herald  of  death, 
the  breathing  of  life  had  suddenly  become  suspended.  As  he 
slowly  spelled  over  every  name,  those  who  were  thua  aum- 
moned  to  trial — and  they  knew  that  trial  signified  death — 
calmly  bade  their  friends  farewell,  and  came  forward.  Others 
immediately  took  their  places  in  the  game  or  conversation  left 
unfinished  by  their  departure.  A  few  delayed  in  order  to 
write,  on  the  table  where  they  had  partaken  of  their  last 
repast,  some  poetical  adieu.  The  most  beautiful  and  touchizig 
of  these  effusions  is  that  which  the  poet  Boucher,  the  beloved 
friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  addressed  to  his  wife 
and  cliilJren,  on  sending  them  his  i>ortrait  drawn  by  a  fellow- 
prisoner — 

**  Nc  vouB  6tonnez  point,  objots  oh^rii  ei  doaz. 
Si  quelque  oi^  de  tristesse  obtouroit  mon  Tinsi* ; 
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Lonqu'one  nudn  lavante  deaalnA  oetie  image, 
L*^hafaud  m^attendait,  et  je  songeais  a  ▼oua.'* 

The  ignorance  of  the  gaolers,  the  indifference,  and  often  the 
generosity  of  the  prisoners,  led  to  constant  mistakes  of  identity. 
A  young  man  of  twenty  was  guillotined  **  for  having  a  son 
among  the  dmigrds.**  The  old  dowager  Duchess  of  Biron, 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  the  duke,  formerly 
Count  of  Lauzun,  and  who  has  ahtiody  been  introduced  in 
these  pages  as  the  Countess  Am^e,  perished  instead  of  their 
steward.  The  two  ladies  were  confined  together  in  the  Lux- 
embourg ;  the  gaoler  received  a  list  containing  the  name  of 
Biron  :  '*  But  there  are  two  of  them,*'  said  he  to  the  gendarme 
waiting  with  the  cart.  **  Then  bring  them  both/*  The  list 
had  come  at  a  later  hour  than  usual ;  the  old  mardchale  was 
at  supper ;  she  calmly  concluded  her  meal  whilst  the  other 
prisoners  were  preparing ;  when  all  was  ready,  she  took  up 
her  b(K)k  of  devotion,  and  departed  cheerfully.  She  was 
guillotined  with  her  daughter-in-law  the  next  day.  A  similar 
error  gave  the  Countess  of  Maill6  an  opportunity  of  displa3ring 
her  nobleness  of  mind  On  hearing  the  name  of  Maill6  called 
out  by  the  gaoler,  she  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the 
prisoners,  but  observed,  that  though  the  surname  which  had 
been  read  was  hers,  the  Christian  name  prefixed  to  it  was  not 
She  was  asked  to  designate  the  person  to  whom  it  referred ; 
silence  was  her  only  reply.  On  being  pressed  to  say,  at  least, 
where  that  i>erson — her  sister-in-law — might  be  found,  aha 
answered,  ''  I  do  not  desire  death,  but  I  prefer  it  a  thousand 
times  to  the  shame  of  saving  myself  at  the  exi)ense  of  another. 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you."  Struck  with  her  magnanimity, 
the  commissary  who  hod  come  to  fetch  the  prisuueni  away, 
H}>ared  her.     This  forbearance  saved  her  life. 

Wlien  gaolers,  gendarmes,  and  prisoners,  all  were  gone,  when 
the  rolling  of  the  cart  which  bore  the  latter  to  death  had  sub- 
sided in  the  distance,  the  prisoners  recovered  from  their 
momentary  gravity.  The  light  jest,  the  caustic  repartee,  the 
gay  trifling  were  resumed,  and  the  hum  of  conversation  once 
more  Med  the  hall,  or  the  courtyard,  whichever  it  might  be. 
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Few  regrets  were  given  to  the  departed ;  those  who  had  been 
spared  to-day  knew  uot  whether  their  hour  might  not  come  ou 
the  morrow.  After  the  introduction  of  tho  republican  calen- 
dar, the  tenth  of  every  d6cade  was  consecrated  to  repose: 
no  trials  or  executions  took  place  on  DdcadL  Wlien  the 
prisoners,  therefore,  reached  the  day  on  which  even  the  guil- 
lotine rested,  they  knew  that  they  had  at  least  twenty-fi3ar 
hours  more  to  live.  Years  of  life  were  never  hailed  with  more 
joy  than  was  this  brief  respite  :  throughout  all  the  priaonB  of 
Paris,  D6cadi  was  kept  as  a  day  of  festivity  and  gladness,  as 
another  resting-place  between  life  and  the  scaffold. 

At  no  epoch,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  female  influence  so  clearly  displayed,  as  at  this  period  in 
the  prisons,  and  over  the  aspect  of  prison  life.  The  levity, 
the  recklessness,  the  aim  at  effect,  the  heroism  with  which  the 
prisoners  met  their  fate,  were  not  only  distinctive  attribates  of 
the  national  character,  but  also  traits  strongly  illustrating  the 
influence  which  woman  had  ever  exercised,  and  which  she 
possessed  over  it  still  This  power  was,  as  formeriy,  one  of 
mingled  good  and  evil :  if  it  often  led  men  to  meet  death  with 
unbecoming  levity,  it  also  made  them  encounter  it  in  a  brave 
and  undaunted  mood.  The  peculiar  heroism  of  woman — 
endurance — seemed  imparted  by  her  to  all  those  near  whom 
she  came.  This  courage  was  at  the  same  time  theatrical  and 
sincere.  Women  who  asked  Fouquier  Tinville  for  death,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  rouge,  in  order  not  to  look  pale  on 
the  scaffold  :  this  precaution  was  often  adopted  by  prisoners 
of  both  sexes.  Other  ladies  kept  awake  at  night,  lest,  in  case 
they  were  suddenly  called  to  trial,  they  should  betray  any 
weakness.  To  suffer  with  true,  calm  courage  was  not  cnon^  : 
there  was  scorn  of  tricotteuses,  and  insulting  Jacobins  t«i 
brave,  on  tlie  way  to  the  guillotine ;  inquiring  looks  of  fellow- 
prisoners  to  meet ;  a  part  to  act  before  all. 

This  haughty  levity  was  not,  however,  the  only  feature  of 
female  influence  in  the  prisona  Many  pure-minded' women, 
who  had  kept  themselves  free  from  the  corruption  of  the  age, 
had  found  in  holy  knowledge  truer  lessons  of  death  than  those 
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to  be  derived  from  the  game  of  the  guillotine.  Cahn,  resigned, 
affecting  not  more  courage  than  their  hearts  could  feel,  they 
awed  even  professed  sceptics  into  veneration.  With  words  of 
gentle  and  eloquent  persuasion,  the  widow  of  the  Count  of 
Clermont  Tonnere  subdued  the  proud  spirit  of  the  philosopher 
La  Harpe.  Convinced  by  her  arguments  and  example,  he 
became  a  fervent  and  sincere  Christian ;  remaining  so  until 
his  death,  which  did  not  occur  until  several  years  afterwards. 
The  young  and  pious  Countess  of  Noailles  was  generally  called 
the  angel  of  the  prison.  None  of  her  fellow-captives  could 
behold  or  approach  her  without  emotion  and  respect  In  her 
deep  humility,  she  saw  nothing  of  this.  She  was  tried  and 
condemned.  Some  one  urged  her  to  take  some  repose.  ''  How 
can  one  sleep  on  the  eve  of  eternity  ?'  she  replied  And  she 
spent  in  vigil  and  prayer  the  last  night  of  a  life  as  pure  as 
it  had  been  briefl  Whilst  the  worldly-minded  gave  them- 
selves up  to  whatever  dissipation  their  gloomy  place  of  so- 
journ could  afford,  the  piously-inclined  assembled  apart  to 
pray.  It  was  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of  the  execu- 
tions, that  they  met  together  to  read  the  solemn  prayers  for 
the  dying.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  they  met  again  to 
pray  fur  the  souls  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Youths  and  maidens  scarcely  beyond 
childhood  knelt  there  by  the  side  of  gray-headed  old  age, 
listenmg  silently  to  the  exhortation  of  the  priest — some  doomed 
captive  like  them — and  who,  whilst  reminding  them  of  those 
that  were  gone,  failed  not  to  bid  them  prepare  for  their  own 
approaching  fate.  These  religious  rites,  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  free,  were  not  interdicted  by  the  gaolers  to  their  captives. 
"  We  let  him  live,**  said  Fouquicr  Tinville  of  the  Abb6  £mer}% 
incarcerated  in  the  Conciergcrie, ''  because,  by  his  gentleness 
and  good  advice,  he  checks  more  murmurs  and  more  tumult 
in  our  prisons,  than  we  could  with  the  help  of  the  gendarmes 
iind  the  guillotine." 

Thus,  some  with  reckless  levity,  others  with  religious  resig- 
nation, but  all  with  courage,  met  their  fate.  The  heroism  of 
the  women  is  universally  acknowledged  to  hare  surpassed  that 
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Ml  the  men.  The  levity  to  which  we  have  alhiJt'l  ■':.:  .  * 
oxrluJe  the  highest  and  most  noble  qualities.  Vi  ill  :- 
w.»men  wlio  perislied  during  the  Rci^ii  of  Terr'->r,  •  ::t  l; 
M;idanie  du  Darn-,  knew  nt»t  how  to  ilie  o^uraL't-'U-lj.  >. 
was  safe  in  England,  assisting  the  eiiiiLrniteJ  nublv.-i,  wh-.::-: 
rcsolvi-d  to  return  tt»  Franee,  to  po.ssu.ss  herself  uf  tLetr-A-v- 
she  had  hidden  at  Lucienne.s  ;  without  wliich  she  c.-ii:" 
miitinue  her  generous  task.  She  came,  wais  betrnvJ  'ji' 
favourite  negro  Zamore,  takcu  Infore  the  tril>un;tl.  .u.i  : 
donined.  lIorror-stni«*k  at  her  fate,  she  wej^t  bitttriy-c  :■ 
ing  t4»  the  guillotine,  and  passionately  entreated  the  j-^^ ;.  -.  ■ 
<.ive  luT.  Heedltss  oi  the  example  nnil  rciinMistruKis  .f  i: ' 
who  Were  going  to  die  with  her,  she  cuntiniied  to  wrlr^  --• 
li.inds  and  to  bewail  her  fate  ;  .^lie  stnigclctl  wiih  iLe  ii- 
tii»ncr  <»n  reaching  the  seatVold,  and  fillcil  the  whole  I'Lix  - 
la  devolution  with  agom.>in'_r  shriek.s. 

Would  that  many  had  died  thus :    would  that  the  ■=  al 
1\ 1 1  not  become  a  staiie  for  victims  to  iH.rish  with  o-urs.'-.  • 
.-il'.  nt  and  so  stem,  that  the  crowd  beh>w  s;iw  not  the  h  -' 
..1  their  fate.     If  tears  and  lanientatinus,  like  those  ■:"  tj_- 
Weak  woman,  had  come  from  the  cart-s  which  daily  r"ll':ii-i  V 
the  streets,  bearing  their  load  of  victims  :   if  shrieks  and  r 
fir  mercy  like  hers  had  resounded  frum  the  scaffold,  tii-.a - 
urror  wt»uld  have  been  known  f«»r  what  it  was, — a  but^-Ii-.r 
I  lien  it  wouhl  not,  it  cnuld  not,  have  endured  s«»  long.    ?• 
there  Seemed  to  exist  a  secret  st niggle  between  thccrx»vi-: 
t!ic  condennied,  as  to  who  should  be  more  ri*leutles.s,  aihi'- 
rnnre  defying  :  beings  nuKst  oi>i»osed  in  fet^ding  and  oj-il; '- 
united  all  in  the  same  instinctive  and  unbendinij  cunttriD,'^ 
death  and  their  opi)ressors. 

Xothini:  is  m(»re  tlinracteristio,  in  the  aspect  of  the  pr>- 
<»f  tliis  i)eriod,  than  the  rapid  sueces.sic»n  in  which  individ;:^ 
nf  every  rank  of  lif«',  and  every  p«»litit.*al  creed,  piissed  thr-c:^ 
th<  111  on  their  brief  journey :  all  tending  to  the  sanie  lH>un)r' 
tlie  scaffold. 

Two  days  after  the  execution  of  Madame  Ridand,  01 W 
de  CJonges— a  woman  far  inferior  to  her  in  character  »^ 
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talent,  but  not  without  some  political  and  literary  notoriety — 
like  her,  left  the  Conciergerie  for  the  guillotine.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  when  her  beauty  and  the  successes  it  had  pro- 
cured for  her  were  both  gone,  Olympe  de  Gouges  took  the 
title  of  ''  woman  of  letters,"  and  published  several  dramatic 
and  political  works.  Seized  with  what  may  be  called  the 
revolutionary  fever  of  the  times,  she  covered  the  walls  of 
Paris  with  affi>che$  signed  with  her  name.  It  is  asserted, 
though  the  fact  may  well  be  doubted,  that  Olympe  was  so 
illiterate  as  not  to  know  even  how  to  read,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  dictate  her  compositions  to  various  secretaries.  Her  writ- 
ings bear  traces  of  a  facility  bordering  on  improvisation. 
Bursts  of  real  eloquence  are  disfigured  by  evident  want  of 
taste,  extravagance,  and  absurdity;  but  many  of  her  reflec- 
tions are  just  and  sound,  and  shew  both  originality  and  power. 
She  wrote  on  almost  eveiy  subject ;  chiefly  on  the  emancipa- 
tion and  political  rights  of  women.  Her  views  on  the  great 
events  {>as.sing  before  her  changed  constantly.  She  violently 
opiKXHcd  the  king,  and  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  had  the 
courage  to  propose  to  defend  him  ;  a  task  which  fear  had  in- 
duced the  celebrated  counsel  Taigct  to  decline.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  01}7npe  de  Qonges  attached  herself  to 
the  Girondists :  tlie  fall  of  this  i)arty  exasperated  her,  and  she 
attacked  Marat,  Ilobespicrro,  and  the  Jacobins,  in  the  moat 
daring  manner.  She  was  immediately  arrested,  and  tried  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She  defended  herself  with  courage 
and  dignity ;  but  on  hearing  the  verdict  of  the  jury  against 
her,  her  fortitude  seemed  to  desert  her,  and  she  said,  ^  My 
enemies  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  blood  shed : 
I  am  with  child,  and  shall  give  a  citayen  or  dtoyenne  to  the 
republic.**  This  assertion  was  disbelieved  at  the  time,  and 
was  ascertained  to  be  false.  On  learning  that  her  sentence 
would  be  carried  into  execution,  Olympe  recovered  her  firm- 
ness :  "  Children  of  the  fatherland,*'  said  she,  from  the  guillo- 
tine to  the  crowd  below,  *'  you  will  avenge  my  death.** 

Madame  Roland  and  Olymjie  de  Gonges  were  not  solitary 
instances  of  women  who  perished,  though  noted  for  their  at- 
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tachment  to  tbe  reroltittoDary  princml^.     ttm 
dame  Laviotcttc  bul  aot  imlf  cnibmi^^Ml  «£tli 
the  doctrines  of  ^n  ^o  whtch  aJie  ixittsiii«nd  oM  ti 
jiod  happine^  for  buuQAitit}\  hoi  t^  a|«i  dtffiiri  b 
the  eaire  uf  tlie  soldkm  urotmilail  £0  d^^ndmg  A0 

her  hufib&tid,  she  was  bronglit  bofisfe  the  tz&oaat  of  1^^ 
soon  condemned  to  deatk  Sht  lieavil  bir  flwitoiiff  Hil^ 
mgs  of  relief  :  the  bittei*  dieep4liiii«  of  ho'  hndt  EiMamM 
reDdered  it  odiuud  to  htr.  Catling  imm  of  tbe  Emoaenlihi 
wiitdow,  she  said  to  Mm^  on  tber  ervening  of  burMtt^Mtf 
*'  Xiook  at  me ;  I  nm  <^tti.  Asstutv  jcpiir  friends  tlitf  I 
die  worthy  of  them." 

Victiins  more  touchlog  thatt  ihmm  of  |»e4ltie^  iifiiM 
frt^qu^ntlj  IncaTcemted  fn?  Aoiiie   getuifiNls   J^mj  pv 
womanly  loTc.    Whjen  oU  0«iitral  CUMait  «[ip«u«d 
the  tnbuDal,  ft  jomog  wskd  beantlfttl  wctnutji  migfil  bt 
dug  at  his  feet,  stisteiitbg  his  eouragi?,   and,  b^  kr 
dei^otedneSB,  Boftenltig  «iveii  tht  judgisa  ol  tlul 
hloijd.     Thb  lady  was  BJiidamo  d&  CustiQeA 
the  geneml ;  by  u  bom  nhi:  ha4  cyfton  lieeii  biit^ 
tbo  dayii  of  hU  pro^p^rily.     The  ihrt^tA  of  tham  wbi> 
m%\r^  upata  the  do^^th  of  thg  ^ii«i^  attil  wlm  ib^ 
iufitienoc;!  001}  Id  not  ttfirify  her  away.     All  ker  <i«n 
spent  ill  vmltiii^r  ami  Ht>Iidtili^  tibo  ttt^ftilMfB  of  Ui« 
aud  of  the  crimniittce  of  |»iibttc  nfiity.     Met  ardeot 
pnMience  of  mind  wotild  har(»  naeuudd  b^ 
quittaif  if  it  had  then  beon  pmaibli!  for  n  m 
not  to  be  condemn c'd.     Mjirkme  d«  Coftine  wbs  im 
meetmg  t]i«  &fee  of  Madaiu(<  df>  Laiiii»]]o^  on  tj)»  i|)ai 
thai  imfcfftiitiAtD  pmicei^  hml  inm*hed.     Bbe  had 
whefO  tho  tdal  of  het  nsUlivt^  Mxik  plo^  anil  w«i 
alornj  the  fttc*p»  of  La  Foroo  j  a  siltTiit  crowd,  of 
gnidually  clo«(9d  around  htr ;  ati  exehimatiaEi,  or  imi  a 
uf  fear,  and  Mhu  wan  hi^t :  idiu  bit  b«r  1i|isi  until  bb«  bM»l 
in  OFtl«!i'  to  pruTent  hera«ilf  fitim  ttiming  jiala       In  W 
was  a  hideoiu  poiMMudcri  with  us  lofo^ni  in  hct  mnm 
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de  Custine  paused  and  admired  it  The  woman  understood 
her :  ''  Take  it/*  said  she,  presenting  the  child ;  '*  you  will  give 
it  back  to  me  below.**  Madame  de  Custine  obeyed,  and,  pro- 
tected by  that  shield,  descended  the  steps  in  safety :  when  she 
had  reached  the  street,  she  returned  the  child  to  its  mother, 
without  daring  to  murmur  thanks,  which  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  botL 

The  condemnation  and  death  of  her  father-in-Uw  were  not 
the  last  triab  of  this  devoted  woman.  Her  husband  was  soon 
afterwards  thrown  into  prisoiL  Hopeless  of  an  acquittal,  she 
planned  his  escape.  For  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs 
in  gold,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres,  a  daughter  of 
the  gaoler,  named  Louise,  was  to  let  the  prisoner  escape. 
Their  measures  were  all  taken,  when  M.  de  Custine  learned 
tliat  Louise,  by  thus  aiding  him,  would  incur  the  penalty  of 
deatL  From  that  moment  nothing  could  induce  him  to  ac- 
cede to  the  pro{>osed  plan.  His  ^ife  wept  and  entreated  him 
in  vain.  Louise  knelt  at  his  feet,  offering  to  give  up  the  reward 
and  follow  him  and  Madame  de  Custine  wherever  they  went; 
he  remained  inflexible,  still  preferring  death  to  the  shame  of 
saving  his  life  at  the  expense  of  another.  Scarcely  had  Madame 
de  Custine  become  a  widow,  when  she  was  in  her  turn  thrown 
into  prison ;  but  her  beauty,  her  devotedness,  and  her  misfor- 
times  had  given  her  a  friend  in  one  of  the  Jacobins  who  ha|»- 
{icned  to  be  brought  into  contact  ^ith  her.  A  mason  named 
J6rome  resolved  to  save  her.  He  had  free  access  to  Fouquier 
Tinville*8  oflice.  Every  day  for  six  montlis  he  failed  not  once 
t4)  place  her  act  of  accusation  the  last  on  the  list  He  thus 
Kdved  her  life.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  J6rome  was  com- 
|iellod  to  liide,  and  Madame  de  Custine  was  set  at  liberty.  She 
fell  ill,  and  J6rome,  who  knew  it,  sent  her  servant  money  where- 
with to  support  her  mistress  and  her  child.  Events  subse- 
(|uently  eniibled  Madame  de  C^lstine  to  favour  the  esca|)e  (»f 
her  benefactor  from  the  kingdom. 

Such  instances  of  generosity  or  kindness  from  the  terrorists 
were  by  no  means  rare  The  author  Bitanb^  was  treated  with 
Mime  leniency  in  his  pnson  because  one  of  the  tomkeys,  who 
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daily  sent  to  the  scaffold  the  prisoners  he  disliked,  had  rexd 
his  tale  of  Joseph^  which  he  said  "  made  him  weep."  As  the 
Reign  of  Terror  progressed,  even  the  men  by  whom  it  had 
been  established  began  to  look  upon  their  work  wit^  dread 
and  horror.  The  executions  daily  assumed  a  more  revolting 
character.  Fourteen  young  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  not 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  at  once.  Their 
crime  was  having  assisted  at  a  ball  given  by  their  parents, 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town,  when  Verdun  surrendered 
to  the  Prussians.  For  this  the  tribunal  of  Pans  condenmed 
them  to  die.  They  were  incarcerated  in  the  Conciei^rie, 
where  their  youth  and  modest  beauty  interested  all  the  other 
prisoners  in  their  favour.  The  manner  in  which  they  spent 
the  last  day  of  their  life  confirms  a  remark  applicable  to  the 
whole  female  sex  ;  who,  during  the  Keign  of  Terror,  thought 
far  less  of  their  fate  than  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
met  with  decency.  Guided  by  this  "  ruling  passion  strong  is 
death,"  the  maidens  of  Verdun,  on  the  eve  of  their  execution^ 
calmly  prepared  their  garments  for  the  morrow,  so  that  they 
might  be  spared  a  blush  even  on  the  scaffold.  They  were 
conveyed  all  in  one  cart  to  the  guillotine.  A  murmur  of  pity 
arose  in  the  crowd  as  they  passed  through  it,  modest  and 
beautiful  in  their  white  garments,  as  if  attired  for  a  festival 
They  died  with  a  serenity  more  touching  than  the  sternest 
courage.  The  execution  of  these  innocent  victims  created  a 
deep  feeling  of  horror  in  the  prison  they  had  left.  "  On  the 
day  which  followed  their  death,"  observes  the  prisoner  Riouffe, 
*'  the  court  of  the  women  looked  like  a  garden  which  a  storm 
has  bereft  of  its  fairest  flowers." 

To  a  woman,  pure,  beautiful,  and  courageous,  belongs  the 
honour  of  the  first  protest  raised  against  this  infamous  tyranny. 
The  handsome  and  eloquent  Lucile  Duplessis  poured  into  the 
soul  of  her  husband,  Camillo  Desmoulins,  the  fervent  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  and  the  hatred  of  their  tyrants,  whidi 
burned  in  her  own.  It  was  to  the  wife  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved  that  CamiUe  owed  death,  and  a  fame  more  pure 
than  he  had  yet  won.     Guilty  of  having,  in  the  eloquent  pages 
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of  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  proposed  the  sabstitntioii  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  clemency  for  one  of  blood,  he  was  sent  to  the  Lux- 
embourg, to  share  the  fate  of  those  he  had  wished  to  save.  On 
entering  his  prison,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  "I  die  for 
having  shed  a  few  tears  over  the  unhappy."  During  his  brief 
captivity,  he  thought  of  nothing  save  Lucile  and  their  child. 
He  spent  his  days  in  writing  her  the  most  touching  letters — 
which  still  exist,  with  the  traces  of  his  tears — and  in  watching 
her  in  the  gardens  below.  After  his  condemnation  it  was  still 
of  her  fate  that  he  thought :  happy,  even  in  his  misexy,  not 
to  suspect  what  that  fate  would  be.  He  died  clasping  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  and  uttering  the  name  of  Lucile.  His  blood  still 
stained  the  revolutionaxy  scaffold,  when  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  Conciergerie  beheld  his  widow  appear  amongst 
them.  Pale  and  drooping,  but  still  surpassingly  beautiful  even 
in  her  agonising  sorrow,  she  looked  like  one  bowed  down  by  an 
overwhelming  calamity,  and  to  whom  the  grave  alone  could 
yield  rc}>ose.  The  prisoners  gazed  on  her  as  she  wandered 
over  the  pnson  with  her  unsettled  looks,  or  sat  apart  sad  and 
desolate,  and  they  felt  that  for  her  at  least  it  would  be  well 
to  die.  Gentle  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of 
her  grief,  she  endeared  herself  to  alL  She  shunned  no  one, 
but  avoided  consolation.  She  consorted  chiefly  with  a  young 
nun,  who,  on  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  had  left  her  con- 
vent and  married  Hdbert,  the  infamous  author  of  the  "Pdre 
Duchesne.'*  Before  he  perished  himself,  Camille  Desmoulins 
had  by  his  sarcasms  ruined  Hubert,  and  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  iKidows  of  the  two  foes  now  met  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  prison,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  same  stone,  wept  together 
over  their  misfortunes.  The  widow  of  HC*bcrt  foresaw  her 
fate,  but  thought  that  Lucile  Desmoulins,  so  innocent  and  so 
pure,  could  not  be  condemned.  "  You  are  happy,"  she  often 
said  to  her ;  **  there  is  nothing  against  you :  you  will  be 
acquitted."  Lucile  knew  this  was  im|K>ssible:  **They  will 
kill  me  as  they  have  killed  him,"  was  her  answer ;  **  let  them : 
1  know  the  blood  of  woman  has  never  been  shed  in  vain." 
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She  heard  her  condemnation  with  serenity,  and,  like  most  of 
the  victims  of  that  disastrous  period,  attired  herself  in  white 
t^)  go  to  the  scaffold.  She  preserved  a  cheerful  bearing,  con- 
versing with  her  companions,  and  particularly  with  the  widow 
of  Hubert,  as  she  went  along.  Her  courage  and  her  yoathfial 
beauty  filled  all  those  who  gazed  on  her  with  admiratiuii 
and  sorrow.  *^  How  beautiful  she  looks  !  what  a  pity  !  ^  were 
the  exclamations  which  arose  upon  her  path.  At  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  she  tenderly  embraced  the  widow  of  Hubert,  bade 
her  other  comimnions  farewell,  and  submitted  to  her  fate  with 
meek  resignation.  A  beautiful,  touching  victim  of  woman's 
holiest  feelings — compassion  and  love. 

The  cff^)rt3  Camille  Desmoulins  had  made  to  stay  the 
course  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  seemed  only  to  accelerate  its 
progress.  Whole  generations  were  swept  away  at  once.  The 
\irtuous  Malcsherbes,  then  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  the 
courageous  defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  humane  minister 
whose  first  act  of  power  had  been  to  deliver  prisoners  unjustly 
detained,  was  cast  into  prison,  with  his  sister,  his  daughter, 
his  son-in-law,  his  grand-daughter  and  her  husband,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  brother  of  the  late  celebrated  author.  The 
cheerful  serenity  of  Malesherbes,  and  the  devotedness  of  Ma- 
dame de  Rosambeau,  his  daughter,  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie,  where  this  family 
were  confined.  Madame  de  Rosambeau  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  every  earthly  object  save  her  aged  father.  Aa  the 
family  proceeded,  with  other  prisoners,  to  the  tribunal,  they 
met  ^I.  de  Sombreuil — who  had  been  reincarcerated — leaning 
on  the  arm  of  liis  daughter.  The  first  time  this  heroic  girl 
had  appeared  before  the  other  prisoners,  every  look  became 
fixed  upon  her  and  filled  with  tears.  On  beholding  her  now, 
^f  adame  de  Rosjimbeau  observed — **  You  have  had  the  glory 
of  saving  your  father ;  I  shall  have  the  conaolation  of  dying 
with  mine." 

Amongst  those  who  shared  the  fate  of  the  Malesherbes 
family,  were  two  celebrated  political  antagonists,  Chapelier 
and  D'Esprdnuil,  and  two  ladies  of  the  old  noblesse,  the 
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Dachess  of  Qrammont,  siater  of  the  miniBter  Choisenl,  and 
Madame  du  Chatelet^  widow  of  the  celebrated  Madame  du 
Chatelet's  only  son,  who  had  been  guillotined  a  few  months 
before.  When  these  two  ladies  appeared  before  the  revo- 
lutiooaiy  tribunal,  the  haughty  Madame  de  Qrammont 
behayed  with  great  firmness  and  courage.  She  was  accused 
of  having  sent  money  and  linen  to  the  queen  after  the  10th 
of  August ;  she  disdained  to  deny  this  honourable  circum- 
stance ;  ''  I  vrill  not  purchase  my  life  at  the  cost  of  an 
untruth,'*  was  her  only  justification.  Madame  du  Chatelet,  a 
calm,  gentle  woman,  sought  not  to  make  any  defence,  but 
awaited  her  fate  in  silent  submission.  Reckless  of  herself^ 
Madame  de  Qrammont  thought  only  of  her  friend.  "  That 
you  should  seek  my  death,"  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
addressing  her  judges,  '*  since  I  despise  and  hate  you — since 
I  would  have  roused  all  Europe  against  you,  if  I  could — that 
you  should  send  me  to  the  scaffold,  is  only  natural.  But 
what  did  this  angel,*'  she  added,  pointing  to  her  friend,  "  ever 
do  to  you  % — she,  who  always  bore  everything  without  com- 
plaint, and  whose  whole  existence  has  been  marked  by  actions 
of  kindness  and  humanity  ?  **  This  courageous  appeal  proved 
vain  ;  but  it  was  not  thrown  away  on  the  memory  of  Madame 
de  Qrammont :  that  '*  Amazonian,  fierce,  haughty  dame/'  * 
over  whose  character  this  one  little  trait  shed  a  noble  and 
generous  light.  On  the  2 2d  of  April  1794,  Malesherbes, 
his  family,  the  Duchess  of  Qrammont,  Madame  du  Chatelet, 
and  several  other  individuab,  fourteen  in  all,  were  conveyed 
in  two  carts  to  the  place  of  execution.  Madame  de  Rosam- 
l>eau  supported  her  father,  near  whom  she  was  seated  :  she  em- 
braced him  frequently,  and,  heedless  of  her  own  approaching 
end,  wept  over  his  fate.  When  the  executioner  parted  them 
on  the  scaffold,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  ^  Wretch  !  would 
yuu  murder  my  father  %  ** 

A  few  days  after  this  barbarous  execution,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth   api>earcd  before  the   revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
closed  the  list  of  royal  victims.    The  almost  unearthly  serenity 
•  Walpole. 
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of  her  mind  through  every  sorrow,  her  heavenly  piety  and 
calm  loveliness,  could  not  soften  the  tyrants  of  France.  Free 
from  ambition,  from  intrigue  and  weakness,  she  was  stainless, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  pronounced  her  condenmation. 
On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May  she  was  separated  from  her 
niece,  and  scarcely  allowed  time  to  bid  her  feurewelL  Her 
trial  began  at  an  early  hour  on  the  lOtL  Twenty-four 
persons  were  tried  with  her ;  amongst  them  was  the  whole 
family  of  Brienne :  with  the  exception  of  the  cardinal,  who 
committed  suicide  on  being  arrested.  Madame  de  Montmorin 
and  her  son,  and  several  courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  aristocracy, 
were  included  in  the  act  of  accusation  against  Madame 
Elizabeth.  "She  need  not  complain,"  observed  Fouquia 
Tinville,  alluding  to  this  circumstance ;  "  surrounded  by  this 
faithful  old  noblesse  she  can,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine, 
stUl  fancy  herself  at  Versailles/*  Madame  Elizabeth  answered 
her  accusers  with  the  calm  dignity  of  her  character.  The 
aspect  of  death  seemed  to  have  made  her  resume  the  pride  of 
rank,  which  she  had  always  discarded  in  life.  On  being 
asked  her  name,  she  replied,  "  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  df 
Louis  XVI.,  and  aunt  of  Louis  XVIL,  your  king."  The 
judge  called  Louis  XVI.  a  tyrant.  An  indignant  flush  over- 
spread the  features  of  the  gentle  princesa  '*  If  my  brother 
had  been  a  tyrant,''  she  replied,  "  you  would  not  be  here ;  nor 
should  I  be  judged  by  you  to-day."  She  heard  her  sentence 
without  emotion,  and  serenely  prepared  herself  for  death.  One 
of  the  young  women  condemned  wth  her  not  being  provided 
with  a  suitable  covering  for  her  bosom,  Madame  Elizabeth 
tore  her  own  fichu  in  two,  and  gave  her  hal£  Such  was  the 
universal  veneration  she  inspired,  that  when  her  hair  was  cut 
off,  the  persons  condemned  with  her,  and  even  the  execu- 
tioners, took  and  shared  it  with  one  another^  like  some  precious 
relic. 

Amongst  those  who  accompanied  the  princess  to  the 
scaffold  was  the  Marchioness  Crussol  d*Usez  d'Amboise;  a 
weak,  timorous  woman,  who  could  never  sleep  unless  two 
waiting-women  were  in  the  same  room  with  her,  and  whom 
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the  sight  of  a  mouse  or  a  spider  threw  Uito  agonies  of  fear. 
But  the  aspect  of  death,  instead  of  terrifying  this  frivolous 
being,  made  her  display  a  singular  amount  of  firmness  and  cour- 
age. In  the  cart  which  led  her  to  execution,  she  only  thought 
of  testifying  to  the  princess  her  respect  and  attachment. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  touched  by  this  attention  in  such  a 
moment,  expressed  to  her  the  regret  she  felt  at  not  being  able 
to  show  her  sense  of  her  kindness.  ''  If  your  royal  highness 
would  condescend  to  kiss  me,**  said  the  marchioness,  "  1  should 
think  myself  most  happy."  **  Very  willingly,  marquise,"  re- 
plied Madame  Elizabeth,  and  she  embraced  not  only  her  but 
all  the  condemned  ladies,  as  they  passed  her  one  by  one  before 
ascending  the  scaffold.  Her  turn  did  not  come  until  twenty- 
four  heads  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  ;  the  executioner  then 
approached  her,  and,  as  her  hands  were  bound,  removed  the 
handkerchief  which  covered  her  bosonu  A  deep  blush  suffused 
the  features  of  the  modest  princess :  "  In  the  name  of  your 
mother !  **  she  said,  with  much  emotion,  "  cover  me."  The 
man  silently  obeyed,  and,  without  further  remonstrance,  she 
ascended  the  ladder,  and  submitted  to  her  fate. 

Of  all  the  victims  of  the  revolution,  Madame  Elizabeth  was 
one  of  the  most  guiltless  :  her  sole  crime  was  the  royal  blood 
which  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  the  devoted  attachment  she 
had  ever  felt  for  her  unhappy  brother. 

As  the  lieign  of  Terror  drew  to  a  close,  it  assumed  a  more 
gloomy  and  fearful  character.  The  law  of  the  22d  of  Prairial 
denied  defenders  to  the  accused,  and  authorised  the  jury  to 
convict  without  evidence ;  the  prisoners  were  treated  with 
increased  rigour :  kind-hearted  turnkeys  were  supplanted  by 
men  who  had  ser\*ed  as  egorgeun  in  the  provinces ;  captives 
were  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another,  in  order  to  break 
whatever  social  ties  they  might  have  formed ;  they  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  procure  their  own  food,  but  were  reduced 
to  one  wretched  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  repast, 
taken  in  common,  was  called  the  gamclle.  Even  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  summoned  to  death  invested  their  fate  with 
new  terrors. 
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The  sight  of  so  many  victims  daily  conveyed  from  the  vari- 
ous prisons  of  Paris  to  that  last  fatal  one — the  Conciergerie — 
at  length  raised  pity  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  To  avoid 
this,  the  hour  of  removal  was  changed.  The  trampling  oi 
horses,  and  the  heavy  rolling  wheels  of  the  long,  covered  carts. 
destined  to  convey  them  away,  now  roused  the  prisoners  at 
dead  of  night.  They  awoke  with  a  start,  and  listened  with 
beating  hearts  to  the  harsh  voices  of  the  turnkeys,  angrily 
resounding  through  every  gallery  and  corridor,  as  they  sum- 
moned the  devoted  ones  to  rise  for  their  last  journey.  Hus- 
bands were  thus  tc^m  from  their  wives,  mothers  from  their 
children,  without  the  indulgence  of  a  last  farewell  A  hundred 
and  siicty-uine  prisoners  were  taken  away  in  one  night  firom 
the  Luxembourg  alone.  It  was  not  until  the  mournful  pro- 
cession had  left,  until  the  gloomy  prison  had  once  more  relapsed 
into  silence,  that  the  surviving  prisoners  felt,  with  a  sigh  ol 
relief,  they  had  yet  another  day  to  live. 

The  introduction  of  spies  amongst  them  completed  the  miseiy 
of  the  prisonera  An  unsuccessful  attempt  which  Lacile  Des- 
moulins  had  made  to  effect  the  liberation  of  her  husband 
was  taken  as  the  proof  of  a  vast  conspiracy  existing  against 
the  republic  in  all  the  prisons.  Informers,  technically  called 
moutons,  were  commissioned  to  detect  this  supposed  plot^  and 
make  up  lists  of  victims.  Whenever  Fouquier  Tinville  wanted 
what  he  termed  a  "  new  batch,"  a  conspiracy  was  invented. 
The  presence  of  these  spies,  who  were  soon  known  by  their 
insolence,  checked  that  freedom  of  intercourse  the  prisoners 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Amusements  were  abandoned ;  all 
g:iiety  was  gone ;  the  prisoners  walked- about  their  abode  with 
careworn  aspect  and  looks  of  silent  horror.  They  anxiously 
waited  for  the  papers,  to  read  with  avidity,  not  the  news  for 
which  the  busy  world  might  care, — with  these  they  had  done, 
— but  the  long  daily  list  of  the  guillotined.  Their  fate  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  for  oondemnatioD 
was  more  gloomy  still.  They  were  there  herded  in  infections 
dungeons,  still  stained  with  the  blood  shed  in  the  massaoes 
t»f  September,  and  built  around  the  wide  court-yard ;  a  portioD 
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of  which  had  remained  unpaved  since  the  stones  were  taken 
up  for  the  murdered  dead  to  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  fallen.  Towards  three  in  the  ietftemoon,  the  long  proces- 
sion of  the  condemned  descended  from  the  tribunal,  and 
passed,  with  a  firm  step  and  sedate  bearing,  beneath  a  bng 
gloomy  vault,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  rows  of  their  fel- 
low-prisoners, watching  them  with  eager  and  morbid  interest. 
Thirty-five  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  thirty-two 
farmers-general,  and  twenty-five  merchants  of  Sedan,  passed 
beneath  that  vault  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold.  Seventy 
victims  were  sent  to  death  at  once,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  all  implicated  in  the  imaginary  conspiracy  of  C^cUe 
Kenaud.  This  young  girl  called  one  morning  on  llobespierre, 
and  asked  to  see  him  ;  his  landlady  thought  her  manner  sus- 
picious ;  she  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  and  a  small  knife  was 
f()und.in  the  basket  she  carried  on  her  arm  :  she  said  that  her 
object  in  asking  to  see  Robespierre  ''  was  to  see  the  shape  of 
a  tyrant"  The  knife  found  on  her,  and  this  reply,  were  taken 
as  proofs  of  her  design  to  assassinate  the  Dictator.  Her  parents, 
her  brothers,  old  M.  de  Sombreuil,  the  family  of  Sainte  Ama- 
ranthe,  and  other  individuals,  sixty-nine  in  all,  were  involved  in 
her  ruin.  Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe  was  a  witty  and 
beautiful  royalist  lady,  whose  daughter,  more  beautiful  still, 
married  M.  de  Sartines.  They  had  passed  safely  through  the 
worst  part  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  gathering  around  them  what- 
ever was  left  of  the  once  brilliant  Parisian  world  of  fashion. 
The  advice  of  a  friend,  and  their  own  inclination,  led  them  t4> 
court  the  intimacy  of  Robespierre,  and  to  become  initiated  in 
the  mystic  sect  of  Catherine  Th6os ;  which,  from  his  manifest 
leaning  towards  religious  principles,  he  was  supposed  to 
favour. 

Catherine  Th^,  **  the  mother  of  God,''  as  she  called  herself, 
was  a  fanatic  old  woman,  who,  assisted  by  Dom  Gerle,  a  monk 
of  the  Chartreuse,  attempted  to  found  a  sect,  and  foretold  the 
advent  of  a  new  Messiah.  These  visionaries  and  their  disciples 
entertained  the  most  profound  respect  for  Robespierre. 

The  committee  of  public  safety  had  beheld  with  disgust  the 
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fi^te  whicli  Robespierre  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  extravagant  doctrines  and  strange  ceremonies  of 
Catherine  Th6os  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  coyering  him 
with  ridicule.  The  old  fanatic  and  her  disciples  were  ac- 
cordingly incarcerated,  as  accomplices  of  C4cile  Renaud, 
whom  they  had  never  seen.  Robespierre,  who  had  displayed 
towards  Madame  de  Sidnte  Amaranthe  and  her  daughter  a 
courteous  admiration,  verging  on  friendship,  protested,  but  in 
vain,  against  their  arrest  They  endured  their  fate  with  courage 
and  resignation.  One  day  Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe 
learned,  falsely  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  M.  de  Sartines 
had  been  executed  :  going  up  to  her  daughter,  she  said,  "  Your 
husband  is  no  more ;  we  shall  probably  follow  him  to-morrow 
to  the  scaflfold  :  no  tears, — this  is  no  time  for  softness, — ^we 
must  prepare  to  meet  with  courage  an  inevitable  fate."  A 
day  passed,  and  they  were  not  summoned  to  the  tribnnaL  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  night,  ^m  usher  entered  her 
room,  and  told  her  she  was  wanted  below.  "  And  are  we  not 
wanted  too  ] "  anxiously  asked  her  son  and  daughter.  "  Cer- 
tainly," was  the  reply.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  their  mother,  exclaiming,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  **  Then,  we 
shall  all  die  together." 

They  appeared  before  the  tribunal  on  the  following  day. 
There  they  saw  M.  de  Sartines,  who  still  lived ;  C6cile  Renaud 
and  her  family ;  and  M.  de  Sombreuil,  saved  in  vain  by  his 
heroic  daughter  :  old  Catherine  Th6os  had  died  in  her  prison. 
After  a  mock  trial,  the  seventy  victims  were  condemned.  They 
were  lead  to  death  in  the  red  chemise  of  murderers.  This 
garment,  intended  to  disfigure  the  young  and  lovely  women  thus 
barbarously  immolated,  seemed,  as  in  the  case  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  to  heighten  their  beauty.  Exasperated  at  the  courage 
with  which  they  met  their  fate,  Fouquier  Tinville  is  said  to 
have  conceived  the  infamous  project  of  causing  future  victims 
to  be  bled,  and  consequently  weakened  before  execution.  This 
idea  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Shortly  after  this  fearful 
execution,  sixteen  nuns  of  Compidgne  were  guillotined  for 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  Catherine  Thdos,  whom  they  had 
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never  even  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  A  kind  subterfuge 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Compi^gne  had  led  them  to 
sign,  unconsciously,  their  adherence  to  the  constitutional  oath. 
On  learning  this,  the  nuns  wrote  and  signed  a  solemn  retracta- 
tion of  what  they  considered  a  virtual  apostasy.  They  were  im- 
prisoned, transferred  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  Conciergerie 
for  trial  At  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  their  superior  generously 
endeavoured  to  save  her  sisters  by  taking  on  herself  the  sole 
responsibility  of  their  acts ;  but  both  the  nuns  and  the  judges 
exclaimed  against  this  course.  The  victims  heard  their  con- 
demnation with  serenity  and  joy.  On  the  preceding  day  one 
of  them,  Mademoiselle  de  Crosy,  had  composed  a  parody  of 
the  Marseillaise,  in  five  verses,  of  which  this  is  the  first  :— 

**  LivTons  DOS  ooeun  A  Tall^greue, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriT6- 
Loin  de  nous  U  moindre  faiblsMe  j 
Le  glaive  sanglani  est  lev6, 
Pr^parons  nous  A  U  victoire ; 
Sous  les  drapeaux  d'un  Dieu  moorant, 
Que  chacun  marche  en  oonqutouit; 
Courona  tous  volons  A  la  gloire  : 
Ranimons  noire  ardeur— 
Not  corps  Bont  au  Seigneur ! 
Montoos, 
Montons  A  r6chafaud,  et  Dieu  lera  rainqueur." 

They  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of 
July.  In  the  cart  where  they  sat  together  they  repeated  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  and  sang  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus, 
heard  only  in  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  long 
white  robes  and  veils  of  their  order^  their  calm  bearing  and 
sacred  hymns,  their  years,  varpng  from  blooming  youth  to 
gray  old  age,  their  resignation  and  innocence,  created  a  deep 
feeling  of  compassion  in  the  crowd.  No  cries,  no  hootings 
nme  upon  their  path  :  a  silence  deep  and  mournful  accom- 
panied them  to  the  guillotine.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  the 
nuns  all  repeated,  in  a  loud  clear  tone,  the  vows  for  which 
they  were  going  to  die.  They  then  began  the  hymn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost —  Vent,  Creator,  Their  superior  had  asked  to  die 
last,  and  the  nuns  passed  before  her  aa  they  ascended  the 
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ladder,  still  singing  the  solemn  strain  ;  which  was  diminished, 
but  not  interrupted,  with  every  fall  of  the  knife.  When 
fifteen  heads  were  low,  the  aged  superior  delivered  herself 
over  to  the  executioner,  and  perished  with  the  words  of  praise 
and  joy  still  on  her  lips. 

Eight  nuns  confined  in  Port-Royal  gave  up  life  in  the  same 
heroic  spirit.  They  were  accused  of  having,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  continued  to  lead  a  conventual 
life.  "  If  your  laws,"  they  replied,  "  forbid  solitude,  fiiend- 
ship,  prayer,  and  deeds  of  charity,  we  confess  that  we  have 
broken  them."  The  president  called  them  fanatics.  "  Fa- 
natics," they  answered,  "  are  those  that  kilL  We  pray  for  our 
enemies."  The  president  at  first  only  threatened  them  with 
deportation,  and  asked  them  where  they  would  like  to  go. 
They  said  that  they  knew  no  country  so  unhappy  as  France, 
none  which  so  much  needed  their  prayers,  and  all  the  cons(»- 
lation  it  was  in  their  power  to  give.  "  When  people  stay 
here,  it  is  to  die,"  he  significantly  replied.  "  Then  let  us 
die,"  was  their  unmoved  answer.  The  interrogatory,  always 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  speedily  concluded  with  their  condem- 
nation and  death. 

Such  instances  of  calm  heroism,  however  admirable  they 
might  be,  had  ceased  to  astonish.  The  mere  endurance  of 
death  was  nothing  :  so  great  had  the  disregard  of  life  become, 
tliat  many  women  cried  out  "Vive  le  Roi !"  merely  to  be  sent  to 
the  guillotine.  Tliey  found  death  preferable  to  the  torture  of 
living  in  a  hind  daily  stained  with  the  crimes  of  the  evil  and 
the  blood  of  tlie  just  The  Polish  Princess  of  Lubomirska, 
the  friend  of  the  Girondists,  seized  with  horror  at  the  scenes 
she  witnessed  in  her  prison,  wrote  to  Fouquier  Tinville  to  ask 
for  death.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  request  was  speedily 
panted.  If  fortitude  in  the  last  hours  of  life  be  a  claim  to 
fame,  the  sages  and  heroes  who  immortalised  the  past  might 
well  have  en\ded  the  deaths  of  the  most  humble  victims  who 
perished  then.  Composed  and  serene  amidst  the  hootings  of 
the  crowd,  they  seemed  to  repudiate  life  as  unworthy  of  them  ; 
and,  whilst  yet  standing  on  the  threshold  of  erring  humanity, 
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they  already  appeared  environed  with  the  calm  sanctity  of 
deatL 

Traits  of  touching  and  sublime  devotedness,  of  superhuman 
courage  inspired  by  love,  illustrate  the  history  of  woman  in 
the  prisons  of  the  terror.  Many  women,  Hke  the  attendant 
uf  Madame  de  Narbonne,  asked  to  perish  with  the  mistresses 
whose  captivity  they  had  willingly  shared.  Many,  when  they 
appeared  before  the  tribunal,  forgot  their  own  fate  in  that  of 
some  beloved  friend.  Reckless  of  herself  the  Marchioness  of 
Armentieres  defended  and  justified  her  friend  the  Princess  of 
Chimay,  with  courageous  though  unavailing  eloquence.  Never 
was  conjugal  affection  more  touchiugly  displayed  than  at  the 
close  of  that  age  of  immorality.  The  ex-minister  Clavidre, 
implicated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Girondists,  committed  suicide  in 
the  Conciergerie.  His  wife,  on  learning  his  fate,  swallowed  a 
slow  poison,  settled  her  affairs,  and  parted  from  her  children, 
with  a  composure  and  resolve  which  the  prayers  and  lamenta- 
tions of  those  around  her  could  not  disturb.  ''  I  am  going  to 
join  him,'*  was  her  sole  thought :  a  thought  which  changed 
into  joy  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  young  and  beautiful 
Madame  de  Lavergne,  holding  her  child  in  her  arms,  accom- 
panied her  aged  and  infirm  husband  to  the  tribmial,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  softening  the  judges.  On  hearing  him  con- 
demned, she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  cried  out,  "  Vive  le  Roi  !** 
This  was  death,  and  she  knew  it  well  The  feelings  of  the 
wife  prevailed,  for  a  moment  only,  over  those  of  the  mother. 
'*  Is  there  a  mother  here,"  she  asked,  turning  round,  "  whc» 
will  take  care  of  my  poor  child  V  **  I  will,"  replied  a  woman 
of  the  {)Oople.  She  step[)ed  forward  and  took  the  child  from 
its  mother's  arms,  ^fadame  de  Lavergne,  condemned  without 
trial,  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  with  her  husband.  Frequent 
executions  had  not,  at  tliat  time,  blunted  the  sensibilities  of 
the  crowd,  and  many  voices  cried  out  on  her  passage,  '*  Why 
is  this  ?  She  has  not  deserved  death  !*'  "  Friends,  it  was  my 
fault,'*  answered  Madame  de  Lavergne  from  the  cart;  '*  I  would 
die  with  my  husband.**  Mademoiselle  Qattey,  on  hearing  her 
brother  condemned  also  cried  out,  **  Vive  le  Roi  !**  in  order  to 
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be  sent  to  death  yith  lum ;  but  the  judges,  miwilliiig  to 
gratify  her,  did  not  pronounce  her  condemnation  until  the 
following  day. 

When  old  Marshal  de  Mouchy  was  apprehended^  his  wife 
calmly  said,  **  Since  my  husband  is  arrested,  I  am  arrested  alaa* 
He  was  soon  summoned  before  the  tribunal  "  Madame,"  said 
he  to  her,  '4t  is  the  will  of  God ;  you  are  a  Christian  woman, 
I  need  say  no  more/'  She  persisted  in  accompanying  him- 
"  If  her  husband  must  appear,**  she  observed,  "  then  she  most 
appear  likewise."  The  aged  pair  stood  together  at  the  bar; 
the  marshal  alone  was  condemned.  But  when  the  public 
accuser  made  her  remark  this,  Madame  de  Mouchy  replied  in 
an  uimioved  tone,  "  Since  my  husband  is  condemned,  then  I 
am  condemned  also,"  and  she  entered  the  cart,  and  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  him  ;  faithful  even  unto  deatL 

The  young  and  handsome  Madame  de  Bois-B6renger  had 
courageously  remained  in  France,  whilst  her  husband  emi- 
grated. She  hoped,  by  not  leaving  the  country,  to  preserve 
her  property  to  her  family.  She  lived  in  great  retirement, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  M.  de  B6renger*s 
fiite.  Orders  were  at  length  issued  for  her  apprehension. 
The  gendarmes  who  came  to  arrest  her  produced  their  war- 
rant, authorising  them  to  seize  on  the  person  of  "  femme  De 
Bois-B6renger,  widow  of  De  Bois-B^renger,  executed  for  con- 
spiracy." Seized  with  sudden  horror,  the  unhappy  woman 
sank  down  in  a  swoon  at  their  feet  When  she  recovered,  it 
was  to  utter  a  passionate  protest  of  royahsm.  She  was  taken 
to  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  found  her  father,  M.  de  Malessy, 
her  mother  and  her  sister.  The  piety,  resigned  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  beauty  of  these  two  amiable  sisters,  made  one  of 
their  fellow-prisoners  compare  them  to  "  angels  ready  to  wing 
their  flight  for  heaven."  Madame  de  B^renger  became  the 
nurse  of  all  the  sick  women  in  the  Conciergerie.  Her  father 
fell  ill,  and  partly  owed  his  recovery  to  her  devoted  cara  Her 
chief  task  was,  however,  to  sustain  Madame  de  Malessy's 
drooping  courage.  The  unhappy  woman  looked  on  her  two 
daughters  with  mute,  despairing  glances  :  a  terror,  which  was 
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not  for  her  own  fate,  seemed  to  have  taken  ezcluaiTe  possession 
of  her  sooL  It  was  Madame  de  B^renger  who  watched  over 
her  with  maternal  solicitude,  who  deprived  herself  of  food  in 
order  that  she  might  not  want,  and  who  surrounded  her  with 
that  tenderness  of  love  which  the  devoted  mother  bestows 
upon  her  child.  The  whole  family  were  summoned  to  the 
tribunal  on  the  same  day.  Madame  de  B^renger  was  not  at  first 
included  in  the  act  of  accusation  ;  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
wept  bitterly  at  the  prospect  of  life.  When  her  own  act  of 
accusation  came,  she  received  it  with  transports  of  joy.  M. 
de  Malessy  calmly  heard  the  sentence  which  sent  them  to 
death.  Mademoiselle  de  Malessy,  turning  towards  him,  in- 
genuously observed  :  **  My  kind  father,  I  shall  keep  so  close 
to  you,  who  are  so  honest  and  so  good,  that  for  your  sake  Qod 
will  receive  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  sins.**  Madame  de 
Malessy  burst  into  tears.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  Madame 
de  Borcngcr,  embracing  her ;  **  we  shall  all  die  together.  Ton 
need  have  no  regret :  your  fSunily  accompanies  you,  and  your 
virtues  will  soon  be  rewarded  in  the  sojourn  of  innocence  and 
lyetuce.*"  As  she  returned  with  her  mother,  whom  she  was 
tenderly  supporting,  from  the  tribunal,  Madame  de  Bdrenger 
perceived,  in  the  gallery  where  other  prisoners  awaited  the 
moment  of  appearing  before  the  judges,  an  old  man  who  wept 
bitterly.  ''What  !**  said  she,  going  up  to  him,  ''your  are  a 
man,  and  you  weep ! "  Shamed  by  her  arguments,  and  her 
Mcrenity,  he  promised  to  accept  death  in  a  more  becoming 
ftpirit  On  reaching  the  room  where  the  iaileUe  of  the  con- 
demned took  place,  Madame  de  Bcrenger  cut  off  the  hair  of 
her  parents  and  that  of  her  sister,  and  then  requested  them 
Uy  perform  the  same  last  office  for  her.  She  supported  and 
consoled  her  mother  to  the  Uat,  **  Be  of  good  cheer,**  she  re- 
peated ,•  "  we  all  die  together." 

Another  lady  named  Madame  Malessy  equally  distin* 
guiflhed  herself  by  her  filial  piety.  Her  mother,  Madame  de 
LachabeauBsiJ^re,  was  imprisoned  in  Saint-Lazare  for  having 
concealed  a  proecribed  man.  Madame  Malessy  was  then  a 
captive  in  one  of  the  provincial  prisonsL     KotwithiUnding 

2o 
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her  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  she  immediately  aaked  to  be 
transferred  to  Paris.  The  request  was  granted.  But  when^ 
after  a  long  journey,  the  devoted  daughter  reached  Saint- 
Lazare,  she  found  that  she  could  not  see  her  mother,  who  hid 
been  placed  in  secret  confinement  Despair  affected  her  rea- 
son. She  sat  for  hours  on  the  floor  near  the  spot  where 
Madame  Lachabeaussidre  was  confined,  repeating  onceasinglj, 
"  My  mother;  my  unhappy  mother  V*  Notwithstanding  her 
insanity,  she  neglected  no  means  of  adding  to  her  mother's 
comfort  The  meals  of  prisoners  in  secret  confinement  were 
often  forgotten  by  the  gaolers,  she  accordingly  deprived  her- 
self of  her  own  food,  in  order  to  have  it  conveyed  to  Madame 
de  Lachabcaussidre ;  and  from  this  task  of  filial  love  the 
threats,  refusals,  and  insults  of  the  gaolers,  could  never  deter 
her.  These  two  interesting  women  survived  the  Heign  of 
Terror,  and  Madame  Malessy  subsequently  recovered  her 
reason. 

Love  found  not  less  devoted  martyrs  than  filial  or  conjugal 
afiection.  !NL  Boyer  and  Madame  C.  conceived  a  passionate 
attachment  for  one  another  in  the  Conciergerie.  Boyer  wis 
one  day  called  before  the  tribunal ;  every  look  became  riveted 
on  his  mistress ;  she  seemed  calm,  and  merely  went  up  to  her 
room  to  write  a  letter.  A  friend  intercepted  the  missive ;  it 
was  addressed  to  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  contained  a  ferveot 
confession  of  royalism.  Not  receiving  any  reply  to  this  letter, 
she  wrote  another.  *'  I  know  all,**  said  she  to  the  friends  who 
concealed  the  papers  from  her.  Seeing  her  courage,  they  r^ 
vealcd  the  truth  to  her.  M.  Boyer  had  been  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. The  whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  night  she 
spent  in  her  cell  weeping  alone,  and  reading  over  the  letten 
she  had  formerly  received  from  her  lover.  When  morning 
came,  she  placed  them  near  her  heart,  and  attired  herself  with 
great  elegance.  She  was  at  breakfast  with  the  other  prisonen, 
when  the  bell  which  announced  the  approach  of  the  coin- 
missaries,  who  daily  read  the  lists  of  death,  rang  loudly. 
"  They  are  coming  for  me,'*  she  joyfully  exclaimed.  *  Em*- 
well,  my  friends !     Oh !  I  am  so  happy !"    She  cut  off  her 
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hair,  divided  it  amongst  the  prisoners,  gave  a  few  articles  of 
jewelry  to  the  women  present,  and  proceeded  to  the  tribunal 
with  a  light  and  happy  step.  When  Fonqoier  Tinville  asked 
her  if  she  were  the  author  of  the  letter  he  had  received: 
*' Yes,  monster!**  she  passionately  replied.  On  reaching  the 
scaffold,  she  merely  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  here  that  he  perished,"* 
and  joyously  delivered  herself  over  to  the  executioner. 

The  beautiful  Princess  of  Monaco,  the  friend  of  Madame 
Necker  and  of  the  Countess  Am^lie,  was  one  of  the  last 
victims  of  this  reign  of  blood.  When  the  agents  of  the 
terrorists  came  to  arrest  her,  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  and  in  finding  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  ;  but 
the  dread  of  compromising  her  generous  hostess  induced  her 
to  leave  this  asylum.  She  was  soon  recaptured  and  thrown 
into  prison.  On  being  condemned  by  the  tribunal  she  de- 
clared herself  pregnant,  in  order  to  prolong  her  life ;  a  sub- 
terfuge often  resorted  to  by  women  similarly  circumstanced. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  she  blushed  at  the  untruth 
she  had  told,  and  wrote  to  Fouquier  Tinville  to  disavow  it 
Hhe  prepared  for  death  with  great  calmness,  cut  her  hair  off 
with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  and  asked  her  femme  de  chambre 
for  some  rouge, ''  in  order,"  as  she  said,  *^  that  if  she  should 
turn  pale  no  one  might  see  it.'*  As  the  princess  passed  in 
the  court  of  the  prison,  she  said  to  the  prisoners  whom  she 
saw  there,  *'  I  go  to  death  with  the  calmness  of  innocence,  and 
wish  yon,  from  my  soul,  a  better  £ftte.**  She  delivered  a 
packet  containing  her  hair  to  one  of  the  tumkejrs,  beseeching 
him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  deliver  it  to  her  children. 
One  of  the  women  condemned  to  die  with  her  betrayed  the 
greatest  grie£  The  princess  spent  her  last  moments  in  en- 
deavouring to  console  her.  **  Take  courage,  my  dear  friend,*' 
8aid  she  to  her,  '^  it  is  the  guilty  alone  who  ought  to  fear." 
She  perished  on  the  8th  of  Thermidor.  On  the  9th,  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ceased. 

For  some  time  previously  to  this  memorable  event,  a  con- 
siderable d^^ree  of  fear  and  anxiety  had  pervaded  the  prisons 
of  Paris.    The  eleven  thousand  prisoners  considered  their  fate 
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as  inevitable.  Every  day  new  victims  were  snatched  from 
their  ranks  ;  every  day  they  heard  in  the  streets  the  long  lists 
of  the  guillotined.  The  life  they  led  was  so  thoroughly 
wretched  that  they  learned  to  look  upon  its  close  as  a  blesB- 
ing.  It  was  not,  therefore,  death  itself  they  feared,  but  the 
manner  in  which  death  might  come.  Sinister  words  had  been 
uttered  by  the  terrorists.  "  We  must  have  an  end,"  said  one. 
"  The  prisons  must  be  cleared,**  observed  Henriot,  in  the  court 
of  the  Luxembourg.  From  prison  to  prison  there  spread  a 
rumour  that  the  massacres  of  September  were  soon  to  be  r^ 
uewed.  The  prisoners  had  become  reconciled  to  the  guillo- 
tine ;  but  the  idea  of  the  death  struggle  between  them  and 
their  murderers  filled  them  with  unconquerable  horror.  They 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  see  the  papers ;  they  knew  nothing 
therefore  of  the  secret  quarrel  between  Robespierre  and  the 
committees  he  had  governed  so  long.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  the  tocsin  began  to  ring ;  the  gaolers  looked  dark  and 
threatening,  and  took  away  all  knives  and  instruments  of 
defence  from  their  prisoners.  Thus  had  the  massacres  of 
September  begun.  Confident  that  they  were  going  to  perish, 
the  prisoners  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  During  the 
whole  of  the  day  the  drum  continued  to  beat,  and  the  tocsin 
to  toll.  These  sounds  seemed  more  terrific  still  in  the  hushed 
silence  of  the  prisons.  The  womNi  had  gathered  together  to 
kneel  in  fervent  prayer ;  priests  gave  their  last  benediction  to 
their  companions,  and,  as  a  warning  of  their  approaching  fate, 
prisoners  repeated  to  one  another :  "  Friends,  we  are  now  all 
ninety  years  old."  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  tumult  in  the 
streets  and  the  terror  of  the  prisoners  reached  their  height 
That  some  terrific  struggle  was  then  going  on,  and  that  the 
result  of  that  struggle  would  be  life  or  death  for  them,  they 
knew.  The  decree  against  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint- 
Just,  was  shouted  in  the  streets ;  the  distant  signs  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  filled  the  captives  with  astonishment  and 
uncertainty.  Was  this  but  a  change  of  tyrants,  or  were  they 
to  hope  indeed  ? 
At  length  missives  and  papers  from  without^  purcfaaaed 
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from  the  pioKrs  at  their  weight  in  gold,  told  the  whole 
truth.  Uol>e>picrre  hod  fallen !  the  lieign  of  Terror  had 
ooaiiod  I  A  delirious  joy  seized  on  the  prisoners.  They  wept 
anivulsivi'ly,  and  embraced  one  another  with  transport ;  they 
mounuHl  for  the  dead ;  they  returned  thanks  to  God.  A 
delivenmco  so  unex{)ected,  so  miraculous,  seemed  incredible. 
But  yesterday  they  were  doomed ;  to-day  they  were  saved. 
They  eagerly  iisked  for  details.  How,  through  whom  had  this 
been  done  i  Many  rumours  were  afloat — one  prevailed  over 
the  rest,  '*  A  woman/'  they  were  told, ''  a  defenceless  prisoner 
like  thomselve8,  but  strong  in  the  indomitable  courage  of  a 
generous  heart,  had  from  her  dungeon  overthrown  the  tynmt" 
Jf  there  was  exaggeration  in  this  rumour,  there  was  also  much 
truth  :  the  suq>a8Mmg  beauty  and  the  heroism  of  Theresa 
Cabarrus  mainly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He 
fell ;  and  with  him  po^ised  away,  not  merely  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  also  the  dream  of  republican  freedom  and  great- 
ness which  France  had  indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  so  many 
guiltless  lives 


CHAPTER  X. 

THERESA    CABARRUS — FALL    OF    ROBESPIEBBI REACTION— 

PAST  AND  ACTUAL  STATE  OF  SOCIETY — ^MADAME  DB  8TAEL 
— CLOSE. 

In  almost  all  tlie  conspiracies  on  record,  a  woman  will  be  found 
to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part ;  either  as  the  victim  of  wrongs 
which  the  conspirators  sought  to  avenge,  or  as  the  presiding 
spirit  from  whom  they  derived  their  inspiration.  Women  do 
not  always  stand  on  the  side  of  democracy,  or  of  popular  move- 
ments :  they  are  essentially  conservative,  because  oonservatiam 
is  the  strength  and  safety  of  their  homes ;  but  they  aleo  abhor 
tyrants  and  tyrtmny  :  less  from  reasoning  or  conviction,  than 
from  a  fervent  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed. 

Such  women  as  Madame  Roland,  who  love  freedom  simply 
for  its  own  sake,  and  are  ready  to  suffer  and  die  for  a  po- 
litical prmciple,  are  very  rarely  met  with :  for  one  like  her, 
there  are  a  hundred  like  Lucile  Desmoulins;  conrageoos 
and  pitying  women,  whose  political  principles  are  written  in 
their  hearts,  and  who  would  rather  perish  with  those  they 
love  than  behold  cruelty  in  cowardly  silence.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing of  compassion,  innate  in  woman's  nature,  that  will  ever 
render  her  dangerous  to  tyrants  and  arbitrary  power.  She 
cannot,  if  she  would,  remain  unmoved.  She  cannot  suppreH 
the  indignant  and  passionate  eloquence  with  which  pity  so 
Kcldom  fails  to  inspire  her  :  an  eloquence  not  the  leas  deep  for 
bemg  native  and  untaught. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  active  compassion  thus  manifested  bj 
women  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  that  rendered  the  oppres- 
sors so  relentless  towards  the  whole  of  their  sex  ;  as  if  they 
felt  instinctively  that  the  beings  whose  hearts  were  ever  open 
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to  a  generous  and  courageous  pity  ranked  of  necessity  amongst 
their  most  dangerous  opponents.  It  was,  indeed,  a  woman 
who  first  gave  the  signal  of  a  reaction ;  and  another  woman» 
more  fortunate  but  not  more  fearless,  whose  energy  mainly 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  Ilobespierre. 

Tills  woman,  the  beautiful  Theresa  Cabarrus,  is  better  known 
as  ^ludame  Tallien,  who  died  Princess  of  Chimay.  Her  father, 
the  Count  of  Cabarrus,  was  a  French  gentleman  established  in 
Spain,  where  he  married  a  Spaidsh  lady  of  great  beauty.  By 
her  he  had  several  children ;  amongst  the  rest  Theresa,  who 
was  early  united  to  a  French  magistrate  named  M.  de  Fon- 
tenay.  Whilst  the  terror  reigned  at  Bordeaux,  this  gentle- 
man, then  proceeding  to  Spain  with  his  wife,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Madame  de  Fontenay  remained  at  Bor 
deaux,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  her  husband's  liberation.  She 
was  then  very  young,  and  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that 
many  of  those  who  beheld  her  for  the  first  time  were  unable 
to  restrain  an  exclamation  of  wonder.  Her  person  seemed  to 
combine  attractions  the  most  opposite.  The  classic  elegance 
uf  her  figure  and  the  regular  beauty  of  her  features  would 
have  reminded  the  beholder  of  the  pure  outlines  of  some  Qm- 
cian  statue,  but  for  the  {)ale  Spanish  complexion  and  hair, 
and  eyes  of  intense  darkness,  which,  with  the  Toluptaoos  and 
languid  grace  that  {>ervaded  all  her  movements,  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  a  still  more  fervid  sun.  To  the  irresistible  charm 
of  the  south  she  united  the  i^it  and  elegance  of  the  north 
The  expression  of  her  glance,  of  her  features,  and  es{)ecially  or 
her  smile,  is  desiTibe<l  as  having  been  one  of  mingled  kindnest 
and  finesse.  Love  always  blended  in  the  admiration  which 
she  elicited  ;  and,  like  all  women  whose  beauty  is  not  that  oi 
form  alone,  it  was  her  destiny  to  inspire  passiona  as  &tal  as 
they  were  fervent 

It  was  at  Bordeaux  that  Tallien  first  beheld  Madame  de 
Fontenay.  He  was  then  |)cr8ecuting  the  Girondists  in  their 
native  pn)vince,  and  fulfilling  the  stem  orders  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Tallien  was  not  naturally  cruel — few  are;  but  he 
was  void  of  all  principle,  and  hud  voluntarily  ahared  the  re- 
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spoDsibility  of  the  deeds  of  September,  and  of  every  revolu- 
tionary exccsa.  He  no  sooner  beheld  the  lovely  Dodha  Ther- 
esa than  ho  became  passionately  enamoured.  He  was  yoong, 
handsome,  and  all-powerful :  Madame  de  Fontenay  was  fnil 
enough  to  accept  his  homage.  Her  husband  was  liberated, 
and  favoured  in  his  retreat  to  Spain.  Theresa  remained  be- 
hind, procured  a  divorce,  and  when  the  space  of  time  exacted 
by  the  French  law  had  elapsed  married  Tallien.  This  latter 
event  did  not,  however,  take  place  until  after  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor.  In  the  meantime,  the  beautiful  Spaniaitl  reigned  with 
her  lover  over  Bordeaux.  Attired  in  a  Grecian  costume, 
which  enhanced  her  wonderful  beauty,  she  everywhere  ap- 
peared in  public  with  Tallien,  carelessly  leaning  on  his 
shoulder,  in  the  attitude  then  given  by  sculptors  and  painters 
to  the  goddess  of  liberty. 

The  mistress  of  the  proconsul  seemed  anxious  to  eflhoe,  by 
the  use  she  made  of  her  power,  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  Generous  and  compassionate  by  nature,  she  beheld 
with  horror  the  reign  of  the  guillotine.  Yielding  to  her  gentle 
influence,  Tallien  became  less  cruel  and  relentlesa  Every  day 
his  beautiful  mistress  snatched  new  victims  from  the  scaffold. 
From  the  moment  that  Madame  de  Fontenay  possessed  any 
influence  in  Bordeaux,  few  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Girondists,  whom  Tallien  did  not  dare  to  spar&  There 
was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  city  but  owed  her  the  life  of  one 
of  its  members.  When  executions  which  he  would  not  or 
could  not  forbid  were  to  take  place,  Tallien  carefuHy  concealed 
all  knowledge  of  them  from  his  siren  and  pitying  ini8tre8& 
He  knew  her  power  and  his  own  weakness  too  well  not  to  fear 
yielding  to  her  tears  and  gentle  entreaties.  A  power  which 
was  never  used  but  for  acts  of  charity  and  goodness  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  severely  stigmatised,  even  by  the  most  rigid 
In  the  town  which  her  lover  ruled,  and  where,  in  appearance 
at  least,  the  terror  was  to  reign,  Theresa  Cabarrus  soon  received 
the  gentle  and  significant  name  of  ^  Our  Lady  of  Mercy!" 

The  leniency  of  Tallien  was  known  and  condemned  at  Puia 
He  was  recalled  from  his  mission,  and  Theresa^  who  now  took 
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his  name,  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Cannes,  where  so 
many  priests  had  been  massacred  in  September.  Her  lover 
could  not  succeed  in  procuring  her  liberation :  she  who  had 
freed  so  many  captives,  and  saved  so  many  victims,  now  pined 
a  prisoner  in  her  turn,  threatened  with  the  axe  and  the 
scaffold. 

In  her  prison  Madame  Tallien  met  the  pious  and  resigned 
Madame  de  Custine,  the  handsome  and  royalist  Duchess  of 
Aiguillon,  and  the  lovely  Creole,  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  the 
future  empress  of  France :  she  shared  the  apartment  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  Ladies.  There  was  but  one  room  and  one 
bed  for  three  women  of  such  different  characters  and  destiniea 
Their  names  may  still  be  found  written  side  by  side  on  the 
walls  of  their  cell,  and  appear  there  with  large  red  stains  of 
blood  left  in  September  1792.  Madame  Tallien  and  the 
Duchess  of  Aiguillon  were,  in  courage  at  least,  kindred  spirits ; 
but  the  weak  and  credulous  Josepldne  wept  unceasuigly,  and 
spent  the  greatest  portion  of  her  time  in  privately  seeking, 
through  the  aid  of  a  pack  of  canls,  revelations  of  the  future. 
This  was  the  period  of  alarm  in  the  prisons,  when  rumours  of 
a  new  September  were  rife,  and  terrorists  were  heard  to  regret 
the  insufficiency  of  their  spies,  and  to  dwell  on  the  necessity 
of  **  inoculating  "  the  prisons.  The  pro8i)cct  of  i)erishing  in  a 
midnight  massacre  excited  more  indignation  than  fear  in  the 
heroic  soul  of  Madame  TaUiea  She  felt  herself  reserved  for  a 
higher  destiny  :  she  longed  to  break  at  once  the  chain  which 
held  her  captive,  and  bound  all  France  in  its  iron  links.  The 
daring  and  generous  thought  of  overthrowing  a  tyrannic  power, 
was  one  well  likely  to  seduce  a  spirit  that  loved  to  dwell  on 
all  tliat  was  great  and  striking  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  From 
her  pri.son  she  energetiailly  urged  Tallien  to  save  her — to  widen 
the  breach  between  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Sjifety,  and  to  deliver  Fmnce  from  the  Reign  of  Tern>r.  Tallien 
scarcely  needed  her  words  to  urge  him  on  to  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  Theresa's  danger  and 
of  his  own  ;  for  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  so  much  hated 
by  the  puritanic  Robespierre,  as  having  brought  into  the  new 
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regime  all  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  old  aiistoc- 
racy. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  9th  of  Thermidor  are  now 
well  known  :  it  was  a  division  among  the  tyrants,  not  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  humanity.  Those  who  overthrew  Robespierre  were 
the  most  relentless  of  the  terrorists :  they  never  once  intended 
to  check  the  Reign  of  Terror  itself.  This  thought  may  have  en- 
tered the  generous  heart  of  Madame  Tallien  :  her  lover  thought 
only  of  the  danger  she  ran,  and  of  his  own  head,  then  much 
in  peril.  The  considerations  which  induced  hia  associates  to 
act  were  fully  as  selfish. 

Robespierre  has  been,  and  will  ever  be,  most  diversely 
judged.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  strong  principle,  inflexible, 
severe,  and  self-denying :  in  many  respects  the  Calvin  of  the 
French  revolution,  applying  to  this  world  stem  dogmas,  such 
as  the  Gcnevese  reformer  dealt  out  for  the  next.  If  the  re- 
generation of  France  from  the  sink  of  immorality  into  which 
she  had  fallen  was  only  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of  human  life, 
Robespierre  was  willing  to  pay  the  price.  A  deistic  democracy 
was  the  ideal  of  his  existence  :  he  was  neither  cruel  nor  im- 
moral ;  but  he  was  cold,  insensible,  almost  passionless,  and  a 
political  pedant.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  uncompromis- 
ing, relentless,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  pity  that  far  more 
guilty  men  could  feel.  Their  motives  were  hatred,  thirst  for 
blood,  or  revenge ;  his  were  centred  in  the  triumph  of  his 
system  :  let  that  prevail,  and  he  would  not  ask  for  one  drop 
of  blood.  It  is  diflicult  to  judge  such  characters  fairly.  They 
are  too  often  viewed  as  remorseless  tjrrants,  or  as  high-minded 
men.  Tiiose  who  saw  only  his  actions  abhorred  him ;  those 
who  read  his  motives  idolised  Robespierre.  Both  were  wrong. 
No  man  deserves  praise  whose  deeds  and  word*  fidl  to  agree ; 
no  man  should  be  blamed  unconditionally  when  it  can  be  said 
of  him  that  his  motives  are  earnest  and  high.  Robespierre 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  in  earnest  of  the  political  men  of  his 
time.  He  Is  admirably  characterised  by  the  profound  renuurk 
(^f  Mirabeau,  "  That  man  will  go  fiir ;  he  believes  eveiythiog 
he  says."     But  though  political  fanaticism  may,  like  the  same 
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excess  in  religion,  seek  its  justification  by  plending  super- 
abundance of  faith,  the  human  heart  instinctively  revolts 
against  doctrines  that  lead  to  such  deeds.  There  are  two 
8i>ecies  of  fanatics — those  that  kill  and  those  that  die.  The 
former  are  abhorred,  the  latter  are  blessed  and  hailed  as 
martyrs.  There  Is  in  our  own  blood,  freely  poured  forth  fop 
truth,  a  regenerative  virtue  which  the  blood  shed  by  oar  haad, 
though  in  the  same  holy  cause,  can  never  possess.  Will  pos- 
terity, for  the  sake  of  a  political  principle,  ever  forgive  Robes- 
pierre  the  deaths  of  his  best  friends— of  Camille  Desmoulins 
and  his  wife,  so  remorselessly  abandoned  and  sacrificed,  lest, 
by  saving  them,  he  should  compromise  his  power,  and  with 
it  the  ideal  of  humanity  towards  which  he  tended  ? 

But,  revolting  as  are  even  his  best  qualities,  Robespierre 
still  demands  justice.  Why  throw  upon  him  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ?  The  men  who  overthrew  him 
were  more  cruel  and  more  guilty.  They  favoured  atheism  and 
profligiicy ;  he  was  severe  in  his  morals,  and  religiously  in- 
clined. Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  risked  his  popularity 
and  hastened  his  ruin  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  atheism, 
and  cause  the  rea>giiition  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul.  He  intended  to  arrest  the  pn>gre8S  of 
bloodshed.  During  the  last  m(mths  of  the  terror,  he  carried 
on  a  secret  struggle  i^nth  that  fearful  Conunittee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  provided  Fouquier  TinviUe  with  victims.  For 
six  weeks  t^fore  the  9th  of  Thcnnidor,  he  ceased  to  attend, 
or  possess  any  influence  over,  its  deliberations :  yet  it  was 
during  those  six  weeks  that  the  executions  were  most  active ; 
that  his  friends  the  Sainte  Amaranthcs,  the  sixty-nine  com- 
{>anionH  of  Cecile  Renaud,  and  the  sixteen  nuns  of  Compi^gne, 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold  ;  that  CoUot  d*Hcrbois,  one  of  those 
who  worked  his  ruin,  warned  Fouquier  Tinville  to  manage  no 
tliat  a  hundred  and  fifty  hea^ls  at  least  might  fall  every  day. 
When  these  men  jKirceived  that  it  was  Robespierre's  intention 
to  sacrifice  them,  they  hastened  the  crisis,  and  forestalled  him. 
Tlie  most  active,  because  the  most  in  danger,  was  Tallien. 
Tlierc  was  every  motive  to  lead  him  to  precipitate  the  outbreak : 
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his  own  safety  and  tbat  of  the  woman  be  adored.  From  the 
prison  where  she  pined,  the  beautiful  Theresa  communicated 
her  own  energy  to  her  lover ;  incessantly  urging  him  to  over- 
throw Eobespierre.  A  few  days  before  the  9th  of  Thermidor* 
she  found  means  to  write  and  send  him  the  following  letter:— 
'*  The  administrator  of  police  has  just  left  me :  he  came  to 
announce  that  to-morrow  I  go  to  the  tribunal ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  scaffold.  How  different  is  this  from  the  dream  I  had 
last  night :  Robespierre  was  no  more,  and  the  prisons  were 

open But,  thanks  to  your  cowardice,  no  one  in  France 

will  soon  be  found  to  realise  that  dream."  Tallien  answered : 
^*  Be  as  prudent  as  I  shall  be  courageous,  and  keep  yoozself 
calm." 

The  9th  Thermidor  came  :  Robespierre  was  accused  of  turn- 
ing at  dictatorsliip,  forbidden  to  defend  himself,  outlawed,  and 
on  tlie  10th  executed  without  trial  Twenty-two  of  his  fnends 
accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  curses  of  the  people, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  identify  the  reign  of  blood  with  his 
name,  followed  Robespierre  to  the  guillotine.  A  woman  broke 
through  the  crowd,  clambered  up  the  cart  where  he  sat,  and 
holding  herself  by  one  hand  whilst  she  menaced  him  with  the 
other,  passionately  exclaimed  :  "  Monster !  vomited  out  by  hell 
itself,  thou  art  punished  now.  It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  to 
see  thee  hero.'*  Robespierre  roused  from  his  stupor, — ^he  was 
severely  wounded,  having  attempted  to  commit  suicide, — 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her.  ''  Qo,  wretch,  that  thou 
art ! "  she  continued  ;  ''go  to  the  grave  :  go,  and  bear  along 
\iith  thee  the  curse  of  every  wife  and  mother." 

The  curse  thus  passionately  pronounced  has  clung  to  the 
name  of  Robespierre.  Hod  he  overthrown  the  committee 
instead  of  the  committee  overthrowing  him,  the  Reign  of 
Terror  would  have  ceased  as  soon,  and  he,  though  not  less 
guilty,  would  have  left  another  name.  The  terrorists  knew 
not  what  they  had  done,  until  the  intoxicating  joy  of  the 
people  shewed  them  that,  Robespierre  being  gone,  the  tyranny 
upheld  in  his  name  must  likewise  depart  They  prudently 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  a  reaction  it  was  not  in  their  power 
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to  control,  and  threw  the  whole  odium  of  the  blood  which  had 
been  shed  on  Robespierre  and  his  friends.  Although  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  revolution  offers  abundant  proof  of 
their  inhumanity,  their  interested  assertions  have  been  too 
readily  believed. 

The  terror  ceased  at  Paris  on  the  fall  of  Robeq)ierre,  because 
there  public  opinion  prevailed ;  but  its  reign  continued  in  many 
i>f  the  provinces.  In  the  town  of  Valenciennes  alone  sixty-seven 
victims  perished  for  religious  or  political  motives,  from  the  23d 
of  September  to  the  13th  of  December  1794.  The  religious 
persecutions  which  Robespierre  had  sought  to  check  were 
resumed  with  unabated  vigour.  Several  nuns  of  Valenciennes 
left  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  established 
themselves  at  Mons,  eight  leagues  from  the  frontier.  When 
Valenciennes  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  they  returned  to 
their  native  city.  It  fell  once  more  into  the  power  of  the 
French :  the  nuns  imprudently  remained.  They  were  soon 
taken  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  asked  if  they  had 
ever  emigrated.  They  might  have  escaped,  by  answering  no  : 
but  they  all  preferred  truth  to  life.  On  their  confession  of 
having  left  the  country,  they  were  accordingly  condemned 
and  executed.  Though  thus  imperfectly  dispUyed  in  the 
pn)vinces,  the  reaction  was  very  strong  in  Paris.  It  mani- 
fested itself  chiefly  in  the  altered  aspect  of  society. 

Never,  perhaps,  unless  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  the 
French  social  world  undergone  such  transitions  as  those  which 
were  figured  by  the  political  struggle  of  *89,  the  gloomy 
terror,  and  the  disorderly  reaction  of  Thermidor.  According 
til  Madame  de  Stacl,  French  society  remained  in  all  its  splen- 
dour from  1788tol791.  The  political  discussions,  which  had 
not  yet  been  changed  into  bitter  quarreb  and  heart-burning 
animosities,  gave  this  brilliant  world  an  interest  hitherto 
uiAtowa  Everything  was  full  of  animation  and  hope.  As 
the  revolution  progressed,  party-spirit  ran  high,  aristocratic 
society  split  into  faction,  and  was  broken  for  ever  by  the  tide 
of  emigration.  Women  had  a  great  share  in  this  important 
and  ill-advised  movement    The  aristocratic  ladias,  who  wen 
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the  most  vehement  philosophers  and  liberal  in  theory,  coold 
not  endure  the  actual  progress  of  equality  and  loss  of  privilege 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.  They  urged  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  lovers,  to  leave  a  country  which  so  little  under- 
stood its  interests  as  to  contemn  its  ancient  nobility.  When 
their  friends  demurred  and  represented  the  impolicy  of  each 
a  step,  the  women  sent  them  distaffs,  with  the  contemptuous 
intimation  that  these  were  the  only  arms  fit  for  them. 

Stung  by  these  reproaches  the  young  nobles  left  the  land  en 
masse.  The  women,  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  remained 
behiud.  Those  who  tarried  too  long  perished  on  the  acafifold ; 
others,  more  fortunate,  made  their  escape  from  the  coantiy, 
and  filled  the  little  court  of  the  exiled  princes  with  their 
intrigues  and  repinings.  One  old  countess,  addressing  a  circle 
of  nobles,  observed  with  bitter  and  vindictive  triumph  :  "  Mes- 
sieurs, you  richly  deserve  what  has  happened  to  you.  /  fore- 
told the  ruin  of  the  nobility  from  the  moment  I  saw  you 
abandoning  women  like  us  for  girls  of  the  third  estatei"  The 
emigration  favoured  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  eveiy  sense ;  it 
gave  an  access  of  importance  and  ix>wer  to  commoners,  and 
threw  the  influence  hitherto  wielded  by  aristocratic  ladies 
into  the  hands  of  women  of  that  "  third  estate  **  so  much 
contemned  by  the  old  countess.  Though  sadly  reluctant  to 
leave  her  beloved  Paris,  Madame  de  Stacl  departed  at  length 
ioT  Coppet.  ^ladamc  dc  Gcnlis,  Madame  de  Condorcet, 
^ludanic  dc  Coigny,  Madame  Roland,  Lucile  Desmoulins,  and 
Mademoiselle  Caudeille,  successively  possessed  the  power,  now 
both  political  and  social,  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  away  from 
their  sox.  The  discredit  which  gradually  fell  on  the  Orleans 
party  compelled  Madame  de  Genlis  to  seek  refuge  with  her 
pupils  in  the  army  of  Dumouriez  on  the  frontiers.  Her  hus- 
l>and,  who  had  of  late  affected  to  call  her  **  Madame  Livre," 
remained  behmd,  and  i)erished  with  the  Girondists,  ifl^e 
tact,  address,  and  ambition  of  Madame  de  Gcnlis  seconded  the 
intriguing  Dumouriez  in  the  attempted  treason  by  which  that 
general  sought  to  give  to  the  young  Duke  of  Chartrea  the 
crown  he  was  not  to  obtain  imtil  thirty-seven  years  had  elapsed. 
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When  the  treason  of  Dumooriez  was  discovered,  he  fled  in 
haste,  accompanied  by  the  prince.  Madame  de  Qenlis  and 
the  young  princes  found  a  refuge  in  Switzerland  They  were 
after  some  time  compelled  to  separate.  Madame  de  Genlis 
wandered  alone  over  all  Europe,  persecuted  by  the  emigrated 
royalists,  who  abhorred  her  very  name.  8he  returned  to 
France  under  the  consulship  of  Napoleon,  with  a  temper  no 
little  embittered  by  disappointed  ambition ;  but  with  her 
intellect  as  active  as  ever.  She  wrote  a  few  novels  highly 
successful  at  the  time ;  well-nigh  forgotten  now. 

The  rule  of  Mesdamcs  de  Coigny  and  de  Condorcet  proved 
as  transient  l^Iadame  Roland  and  Lucile  Desmoulins  paid 
with  their  blood  their  brief  political  sway.  Mademoiselle 
Caudcille,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  actress,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Girondist  leaders,  and  with  Dumouriez, 
escaped  the  general  proscription ;  though  she  was  coarsely,  and 
even  ferociously,  assailed  by  Marat,  in  his  Ami  du  Peupie. 
But  after,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Lucile  Desmoulins, 
there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  social  world  for  woman  to 
govern.  I^aris  seemed  transformed.  Universal  distrust  checked 
all  freedom  of  intercourse.  No  visits  were  paid  or  received. 
The  theatres  flourished,  and  were  always  full,  precisely  because 
society  was  no  more.  Men  took  refuge  from  the  danger  which 
surrounded  every  home,  in  a  place  of  public  resort  where  none 
were  bound  to  speak.  The  individuals  who  had  belonged  to 
the  elegant  society  of  the  old  regime,  and  who  still  remained 
in  France,  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehension.  The 
most  extraordinary  concessions  were  daily  made  to  fear.  The 
once  pretty  Madame  du  MarchaL%  now  Madame  d^Angivilliers, 
and  advanced  in  years,  resided  at  Versailles.  In  order  not  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  sutpects,  she  made  a  solemn  offering 
to  the  i>opular  society  of  Versailles  of  a  splendid  bust  of  Marat 
She  thus  passed  safely  through  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Fear 
often  led  to  compliance  more  degrading  still  The  women  of 
Lyons  did  not  blush  to  wear  earrings  and  brooches  made  in 
the  shajM  of  a  guillotine;  little  guillotines  were  given  to 
children  as  toys  to  play  witL     One  insane  individoaly  in  his 
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fervent  admiration  for  the  instrument  of  death,  offered  to  settle 
a  pension  upon  it.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  universal 
dread,  when  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  were 
written  on  the  doorway,  in  order  that  the  tyrants  might  know 
where  to  find  their  victims ;  when  women  were  publicly 
chastised  by  the  poissardes  for  refusing  to  wear  the  tricolor 
cockade,  or  not  paying  adoration  to  the  manes  of  Marat ;  when 
the  kings  and  queens  of  plajring  cards  were  effiiced  as  danger- 
ous to  republican  institutions  ;  when  the  Place  Yenddme,  in- 
habited by  financiers,  was  depopulated,  and  on  every  hotel  of 
the  aristocratic  faubourg  Saint-Germain  might  be  read  the 
words  "  National  Property ; "  it  was  then  that  the  people  were 
ordered  to  rejoice,  and  hold  a  giteat  fraternal  banquet  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Gaily  ornamented  tables  were  spread  out 
before  each  door.  Every  one  brought  down  his  fare,  and 
joined  it  to  that  of  his  neighbour.  The  most  uneasy  en- 
deavoured to  look  delighted.  One  young  girl,  wearied  of 
life,  took  the  opportunity,  at  this  fraternal  banquet,  to  cry  out 
"VivcleRoi!" 

Abject  fear  was  not  the  only  feature  of  these  times.  There 
was  also  heroism  as  great  and  pure  as  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  history.  A  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  even  the  guillotine 
could  not  subdue,  had  seized  on  the  whole  nation  at  the 
approach  of  the  foe.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  forges 
stood  in  Paris.  Women  sewed  tents  and  coats  for  the  soldiers ; 
the  children  scraped  lint  The  men  dug  up  their  cellars  for 
saltpetre.  Their  wives  carried  up  the  earth,  and  threw  it  in 
heaps  before  the  doors  of  their  housea  The  cry  of  "  The  land 
is  in  danger  ! "  had  not  been  uttered  or  heard  in  vain. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  frontiers  that  most  heroism  was 
displayed-  There  women  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands  ;  not  for  glory,  but  to  guard  the  sacredness  of  their 
home  and  native  soil.  The  two  sisters  Femig  rank  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  and  devoted  of  these  heroines.  Their 
father,  a  private  gentleman  of  property,  headed  a  troop  of  vol- 
unteers. His  two  eldest  daughters,  F61icit6  and  Thtophile 
resolved  to  assume  male  attire,  and  watch  privately  over  the 
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safety  of  their  parent  They  did  so  for  a  long  time  on- 
SQi^cted,  but  they  were  at  length  detected  by  General  Beiur 
nonyille,  who  reported  their  hennsm  to  the  Convention.  From 
that  time  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  daring  valour 
tn  almost  every  engagement  that  took  placa  F61icit6,  at  the 
risk  of  her  life,  once  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
a  young  and  wounded  officer  named  Yanderwalen.  He  had 
seen  her  for  a  few  moments  only ;  but»  filled  with  gratitude 
and  love,  he  looked  for  her  throughout  all  Qermany,  where 
•he  had  followed  Dumouriez  in  his  flight  He  found  her  at 
length  in  Denmark,  married  her,  and  brought  her  to  Brussels, 
where  she  lived  with  him  and  her  sister.  Th^phile  did  not 
marry,  and  died  young.  *'  She  has  left,**  observes  an  eminent 
judge  of  such  matters,  **  poems  full  of  manly  heroism  and 
womanly  feeling,  and  well  worthy  of  accompanying  her  name 
to  imm^^rtality." 

Whilst  women  thus  shed  their  blood  like  men  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  land,  they  sought  to  oppose  their  moral 
influence  to  the  progress  of  atheism  within.  This  was  the 
time  of  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Beautiful 
courtesans,  voluptuously  attired,  were  led  in  triumph  to  the 
principal  churches,  placed  on  the  altars,  and  exposed  to  the 
supposed  adoration  of  the  crowd.  The  women  always  shrank 
with  horror  from  these  impious  saturnalia.  It  was  only  by 
threats  that  Chaumette  could  induce  Mademoiselle  Maillard. 
the  actress,  to  take  the  part  of  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Momoro  compeUed  his  handsome 
wife  to  receive  the  same  degrading  honours  in  Saint>Sulpice, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  fsEunted  away  with  shame.  A  young 
giri  of  sixteen  died  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  impieties  in 
which  she  had  been  compelled  to  participate.  It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  Church  has  bestowed  upon  woman  the 
name  of  **  the  devout  sex."  There  is  a  faith  in  her  soul,  over 
which  reasoning,  or  the  specious  sophistry  too  often  called 
such,  has  no  power.  She  believes  because  it  is  in  her  nature 
to  look  ap  to  higher  things  than  this  world  can  give  ;  and  she 
neither  asks  nc    needs  any  proof  beyond  that  in  her  own  heart 

2n 
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to  tell  Ler  that  God  and  providence  are  not  idle  words  of 
human  invention.  This  moral  and  religiooB  influence  of 
woman  considerably  checked  the  progress  of  atheism  and 
materialism  in  France.  No  inquisition  and  no  laws  could 
prevent  religious  mothers  from  rearing  up  their  children  in  the 
faith  of  God  and  the  contempt  of  man's  authority. 

It  was  chiefly  to  the  religious  principles  he  professed  that 
Robespierre  owed  the  little  circle  of  admiring  women  wh<MU 
the  atheistic  Hubert  and  Chaumette  ironically  termed  ''the 
devotees  of  Eobespierre.'*  These  ladies,  who  were  often 
religious  royalists,  attached  themselves  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
passion.  Robespierre  liked  the  society  of  elegant  women. 
He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  manners^  and  shrank  from  the 
vulgarity  affected  by  the  other  terrorists.  He  often  promised 
his  cort(^ge  of  female  admirers  to  re-cstabHsh  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  supremacy  of  religious  opinions.  The  fete  of 
the  Supreme  Being  was  but  a  consequence  of  his  principles. 
This  solemn  act  has  been  blamed  and  ridiculed ;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why.  Atheism  had  been  formally  established.  The 
sacred  name  of  the  Divinity  had  been  impiously  blasphemed 
in  the  churches  dedicated  to  His  worship  ;  schoolmasters  had 
even  been  forbidden  to  pronounce  it  before  their  pupils.  The 
inscription,  ''  Death  is  Eternal  Sleep  !  *'  had  been  engraved 
over  the  entrance  of  every  cemetery.  Relatives  could  not 
bury  their  dead  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  but  were 
compelled  to  see  them  thrown  into  the  earth  with  indecent 
familiarity  and  haste.  The  fanaticism  which  was  displayed  in 
the  promulgation  of  atheism  was  as  unrelenting  as  any  which 
ever  disgraced  the  quarrels  of  Christian  sects.  It  was  this 
stain  that  Robespierre  wished  to  efface  from  the  cause  of  the 
revolution;  with  which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  The 
fete  of  the  "  Etre  Supreme "  exasperated  the  terrorists,  and 
was  hailed  throughout  France  as  the  coming  of  a  new  era. 
The  uuintemipted  bloodshed  by  which  it  was  followed  effi^ed 
this  impression.  Few  care  to  know  that  of  that  blood  at 
least  Robespierre  was  innocent :  his  name  has  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  the  type  of  aU  the  evil  passions  of  democnu^.    XoV 
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withstanding  tho  discrepancy  between  his  principles  and  the 
deeds  ho  silently  suffered  to  be  enacted,  the  devotees  of 
Robespierre  remained  faithful  to  him  and  to  his  cause.  Several 
sacrificed  their  fortunes  and  their  connexions  to  their  attach- 
ment. One  lady  ex][)iated  her  friendship  for  him  by  a  tedious 
captivity. 

Women  were,  however,  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
part  given  them  in  society  by  the  revolution.  They  had 
little  anticipated  being  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance 
by  the  i)olitical  action  of  men.  Such,  however,  was  now  the 
case.  **  What,"  very  justly  asked  Olympe  de  Oouges  of  the 
women  of  her  time,  ''what  are  the  advantages  you  have 
derived  from  the  revolution  t  Slights  and  contempts  more 
plainly  displayed."  It  was  thus ;  women  had  lost  their  old 
infiuencc,  and  they  had  obtained  nothing  in  return.  Fierce 
political  poj^sions  had  arisen,  strangely  altering  national 
manners.  P^legance  and  chivalrous  respect  for  ladies  had 
vanished  with  the  old  aristocracy.  The  republican  severity 
that  the  new  rulers  of  France  i^ished  to  introduce  threatened 
to  curtail  still  further  female  privileges.  Olympe  de  Gouges 
boldly  asked  for  equality  of  the  sexes  :  she  made  few  prose- 
lytcH,  and  was  covered  with  ridicule. 

It  is  often  the  fate  of  a  good  cause  to  suffer  from  the 
premature  efforts  made  in  its  favour.  That  of  woman  may 
rank  among  the  rest  It  would  be  difficult  to  assert  that  the 
actual  position  of  woman  is  what  it  ought  to  be  :  she  is 
neither  wholly  indei)endent,  nor  yet  wholly  protected.  Political 
equality,  granted  to  her  in  remote  ages,  amidst  barbarous 
nations,  and  still  existing  in  many  savage  tribes,  is  denied  her 
in  civilised  society.  Though  often  exposed  to  poverty  and 
wont,  she  is  shut  out  from  the  wide  field  of  exertion  open  to 
man.  It  is  true  she  is  no  longer  the  mere  domestic  drudge 
she  was  once  :  she  has  risen  in  intellect  and  in  power,  and  a 
lady's  nuud  is  now  more  learned  than  many  a  princess  of  yore. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  women  will  not  continue 
to  progress  with  society  itself.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  be  their 
oi^-n  fault     When  they  have  won  their  place,  they  will  have  it 
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ivithont  effort,  and  by  the  natural  conrse  of  eventa.  Olympe 
de  Qouges  and  her  partisans  were  too  impatient :  they  at- 
tempted to  seize  at  once  on  that  which  time  alone  could  be- 
stow :  they  sought,  more  imprudently  still,  to  settle  how  the 
great  change  should  take  place,  and  to  give  laws  to  futurity. 
If  there  is  one  folly  beyond  all  others  in  legislators,  reformers, 
and  theorists,  it  is  the  attempt  to  fiisten  their  own  ideas  of 
truth  and  right  on  their  descendants.  The  leading  principle, 
when  it  happens  to  be  a  true  one,  posterity  generally  retains ; 
but  the  form  according  to  which  that  principle  is  promulgated 
it  seldom  or  never  adopts,  because  it  is  the  form  of  a  past  age 
unsuited  to  present  wisdom.  Putting  it  aside,  with  a  kindly 
smile  at  bygone  presumption,  posterity  just  chooses  a  path  of 
its  own. 

Such  were  a  few  amongst  the  reasons  which  caused  the 
failure  of  Olympe  de  Qougea  Had  she  been  more  gifted,  she 
might  have  thrown  a  greater  charm  over  her  cause  ;  she  could 
not  have  rendered  it  more  successfuL  Time  must  do  its  own 
work.  Women  for  inferior  to  Olympe  took  up  the  same 
strain  when  she  was  gona  A  handsome  actress,  named  Rose 
Lacombe,  whom  Chaumette  called  **  dangerous  and  eloquent," 
soon  headed  the  female  dubs  founded  by  Olympe  de  Qougea 
Eloquent,  but  cynical  in  her  language.  Rose  Lacombe  acquired 
great  ascendency  over  the  degraded  women  who  made  insur- 
rections, and  disgraced  the  Convention  by  the  cries  and  tumult 
they  constantly  raised  during  its  sittings  Though  insolent 
and  tyrannical  to  a  singular  excess.  Rose  Lacombe  was  not 
cruel :  she  often  interceded  for  victims ;  but  her  power  was 
limited,  as  may  be  C(.ncluded  from  the  &ct  that  two  of  her 
lovers  were  guillotined.  When  the  female  clubs  were  dosed, 
in  1793,  she  sank  into  complete  obscurity.  The  power  of 
such  women  could  not  endure  beyond  the  excesses  from  which 
it  had  arisen.  It  disappeared  when  the  Reign  of  Terror 
vanished,  and  society  resumed  its  rights. 

When  the  first  feeling  of  astonishment  created  by  tlie  9th 
of  Thcrmidor  had  subsided,  French  gaiety,  which  had  prerailed 
in  the  prisons  in  spite  of  the  guillotine,  now  trifled  ureekleisly 
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over  the  gloomy  past  The  share  which  Madame  Tallien  had 
had  in  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was  soon  known  and  magnified  : 
the  enthusiasm  felt  for  her  displayed  itself  in  the  theatres, 
where  she  frequently  appeared,  by  loud  bursts  of  applause.  She 
became  the  queen  of  Paria,  and  ruled  gracefully  oyer  the  most  * 
promiscuous  society  France  had  yet  witnessed.  Men  of  the 
lowest  class,  enriched  by  lucky  speculations,  rose  into  sudden 
importance ;  fervent  royalists,  who  had  vanished  whilst  the 
guillotine  held  sway,  now  suddenly  came  forth,  as  if  from 
underground.  A  good  citizen  had  a  valuable  cook,  an  amnesty 
i»  proclaimed,  and  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  been  at- 
tended by  a  marchioness  in  disguise,  who,  to  his  infinite  regret, 
now  gives  him  warning  ;  ladies  who  had  turned  shepherdesses 
for  safety's  sake,  fearful  lest  they  should  be  detected  by  the 
whiteness  of  their  hands,  resume  their  rank  and  aristocratic 
tone  :  disdaining  not,  however,  to  seek  for  influence  through 
republican  representatives  of  the  people,  who  show  themselves 
nothing  loath  to  be  sued  by  handsome  ci-devanU,  The  grave 
old  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Qermain  slowly  begin  to  fill ; 
finance  reigns  in  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin.  The  dead  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  are  scarcely  cold  in  their  unanointed  graves, 
when  their  friends  give  balls,  at  which  none  but  near  relatives 
of  victims  can  dance.  These  "  bals  des  victimes*  have  great 
success.  The  [>oor  are  starving,  but  the  theatres  thrive,  and 
gaming-tables  are  crowded  in  rich  saloons.  Society  is  so  im- 
perfectly re-established,  that  no  private  balls  are  given  :  they 
arc  all  public,  and  to  these  even  the  most  exclusive  must  ga 
Divorce  has  become  frequent  and  easy.  Women  change 
their  names  with  wonderful  rapidity  :  attired  in  a  voluptuous 
Grecian  costume,  with  a  red  shawl,  fashionable  since  the  red 
chemise  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  hair  cn>pped  close  "  k  la 
sacrifice,"  they  throng  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileriea.  A  freedom 
and  familiarity  of  manner,  unknown  to  the  old  regime,  mark 
this  new  world  :  the  language  itself  is  altered :  the  ear  has 
become  two  much  accustomed  to  the  style  of  the  Hallesi 
Licence  is  as  strong  as  of  old,  but  it  is  Celt  mora  groes  and 
offensive  :  profligate  books  abound.     The  revolutionary  fever 
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has  subsided  :  blood  is  no  longer  shed,  bat  cormption  pie- 
vails  :  the  nation  has  not  benefited  much  by  the  changa 

It  is  over  this  world  the  beautiful  Madame  Tallien  reigns. 
She  is  idolised  by  the  young  men,  with  hair  plaited,  and 
•  turned  up  k  la  victime,  green  cravat,  and  crape  bound  round 
the  arm,  who,  with  stout  sticks  in  their  hands,  fill  the  Palais 
Hoyal,  singing  the  '^RcveilduPeuple  :'*  these  pass  by  the  TBii- 
ous  names  of  Mervcilleux,  Incroyables,  Muscadins^  or  Jeunesse 
Dor6e  of  Fr^ron.  Fr6ron,  once  the  most  sanguinary  of 
Terrorists,  is  now  suddenly  transformed  into  a  Tebement  re- 
actionary :  the  mission  of  this  "golden  youth"  is  to  insult 
and  oppress  evciy  gloomy-looking  Terrorist  he  may  meet  in 
the  street.  Thus  the  victims  of  tyranny  understand  freedom 
when  their  turn  is  come.  Hidden  partisans  of  the  GirondistB 
come  forward  every  day  :  Louvet,  now  married  to  his  Lodoiska, 
reappears  in  the  Convention  ;  but  it  is  Tallien  and  the  The^ 
niidoriens  who  reign  supreme.  The  old  conventionalista  who 
have  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  b^in  to  sigby  and 
think  they  might  have  done  better. 

Madame  Tallien  employed  all  her  tact  in  mollifying  these 
subdued  Mountaineers  :  "  You  are  so  good,  with  all  your 
abruptness  of  manner,''  she  soothingly  observed  to  stem  Le- 
gcndrc.  "  Your  heart  is  so  generooS)"  she  said  to  Merlin  de 
Thionville.  "  You  have  become  the  Achilles  of  honest  people," 
was  the  remark  the  sirjn  addressed  to  the  handsome  and 
profligate  Barras  :  ex-noble  and  ex-terrorist,  now  her  devoted 
admirer,  never  calling  her  but  Aspasia,  and  not  unwilling^  it  is 
siiid,  to  play  the  i)art  of  Periclea 

But  these  gentle  arts  did  not  succeed  equally  well  with  alL 
Some  of  the  Terrorists  consented  to  appear  in  Madame  Tsl- 
licn  s  drawing-r(>om,  and  mingle  vfith  the  fashionable  aaaem- 
blage  gathered  there  ;  but  many  held  sternly  aloof  from  the 
woman  whom  they  contemptuously  called  the  Cabarrus,  and 
attacked  her  in  the  Convention  itself.  Tallien  was  at  length 
obliged  to  come  forward  to  justify  her,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledge her  for  his  wife.  In  society  the  defence  of  Madame 
Tallien  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Thermidorien  army  of 
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young  men  fonned  under  her  auspices  and  those  of  her 
friend  Josephine  de  Beauhamais.  This  army  of  Muscadins 
amounted  to  two  or  three  thousand  ;  the  yoimg  men  who  re- 
fused to  join  it  were  inevitably  disgraced  with  all  the  women. 
Their  exploits  were  at  first  confined  to  the  breaking  of  Marat's 
busts  in  the  public  places  ;  increasing  in  boldness,  they  com- 
pelled  the  Jacobins  to  disperse,  and  shut  up  their  famous 
club.  The  keys  were  brought  to  ^ladome  Tallicn,  who,  shew- 
ing them  in  triumph  to  her  friends,  laughingly  said,  **  You  see 
it  was  not  so  difficult." 

The  generous  and  humane  influence  of  Madame  Tallien 
|)revcnted  the  Parisian  reaction  from  taking  a  sanguinary 
form  ,  but  in  the  provinces,  where  her  power  did  not  extend, 
it  assumed  an  aspect  almost  as  revolting  as  that  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Terrorists  were  daily  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Lyons  :  seventy  prisoners  were  in  one  day  massacred  or 
bunied  in  their  [irison  :  eighty  i)crished  at  Marseilles.  Simi- 
Lir  scenes  disgraced  almost  every  town  which  had  suffered 
under  the  previous  tyranny.  Societies  known  as  the  "  Children 
of  the  Sun,"  or  "  Companies  of  Jesus,"  were  organised  through- 
out the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  killing  the 
foes  before  whom  aU  had  cowered  in  the  days  of  their  |>ower. 

As  events  progressed,  the  influence  and  pojiularity  of 
Madame  Tallien  somewhat  subsided.  Tallien,  leanng  her  in 
Paris,  proceeded  to  Brittany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cruelty  in  the  tragedy  of  Quiberon.  "Oh,  why  was  I  not  there !" 
exchumcd  Madame  Tallien,  in  despair  at  wliat  her  husband 
had  done  :  she  felt  and  knew  that  Tallien,  harsh  as  he  was, 
could  never  have  resisted  her  entreaties. 

The  revoluti(»n  was  then  in  the  hist  convulsions  of  its  brief 
existence.  Royalist  conspiracies  and  ultra-democratic  move- 
ments marked  the  lost  years  of  its  being ;  the  government 
became  weak  and  corrupt :  its  vigimr  and  earnestness  seemed 
gone  with  the  Jacobins.  'Wliatever  may  have  been  their 
errors  or  their  crimes,  they  were,  at  least,  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  When  they  disapjwar  from  the  scene,  events 
seem  to  become  insignificant  and  degraded,  like  the  men  at 
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the  bead  of  affairs,  until  Bonaparte  appears  to  open  the  lu»- 
tory  of  a  new  era.  Barras,  volnptuons,  insolent,  and  despotic, 
one  of  the  five  directors  who,  since  1795,  governed  France, 
held  a  sort  of  court  in  the  Luxembourg;  another  director, 
Lar6veill^re  L^peauz,  attempted  to  establish  a  deistic  fidth, 
called  Th6ophilanthropia,  of  which  the  principal  observances 
were  offerings  of  flowers  to  the  Divinity ;  a  third  director, 
Neufchateau,  presided,  with  his  wife,  over  a  little  literaiy 
circle.  The  few  individuals  who  remained  of  the  old  society 
looked  on  this  new  state  of  things  with  disgnst  £ven  they 
were  not  what  they  once  had  been.  Old  Madame  d'Angivil- 
liers,  attired  in  fashions  thirty  years  old,  gathered  a  few 
literary  friends  around  her,  and  gave  two  dinners  a  week — 
one  to  her  profane  acquaintances,  and  the  other  to  her  con- 
fessor— ^in  a  close  room  filled  with  flowers  and  essences,  by 
which  the  guests  were  almost  stifled.  These  little  absurdities, 
joined  to  others  not  mentioned  here,  left  the  native  goodness 
of  her  heart  undisturbed.  It  was  discovered  at  her  death 
that  she  maintained  no  less  than  thirty-four  families  of  Ver- 
saillea 

The  only  woman  who  could  in  reality  represent  the  ele- 
gance and  good-breeding  of  the  past,  united  to  the  daring 
genius  of  the  new  era,  was  Madame  de  StaeL  As  soon  as 
events  pennittcd  her,  she  left  Coppet;  where,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she  only  wrote  one  work : 
an  eloquent  and  unavailing  defence  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  came  to  Paris,  and  entered  with  ardour  into  the  political 
contests  of  the  times.  Her  saloon  was  thronged  by  the 
eminent  men  of  every  party;  two  men  partly  owed  their 
elevation  to  her  influence :  Talleyrand  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. The  ambition  of  Madame  de  Stacl  was  worthy  of 
her  generous  character.  She  wished  to  consolidate  the  repub- 
lican government  by  conciliating  the  parties  at  variance,  and 
inducing  them  to  act  in  concert  In  this  womanly  task  she 
unhappily  failed.  The  royalists  would  3rield  none  of  their 
ho|>es  for  the  future  ;  the  republicans  scorned  to  profess  the 
t  repentance  for  the  past ;  the  directors  remained  aloof; 
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the  do-called  moderates  shewed  themselves  as  irreconcilable 
as  the  rest  Whilst  all  parties  thus  persisted  in  their 
obstinacy  Bonaparte  step^jed  forward,  seized  on  the  power* 
and  crashed  them,  and  the  freedom  which  they  had  pur- 
chased with  years  of  blood,  but  knew  not  how  to  preserve  or 
defend. 

Next  to  intellectual  and  independent  men,  Bonaparte 
detested  intellectual  and  independent  women.  He  liked 
talent,  but  only  such  talent  as  he  could  control  Madame  de 
Stael  soon  became  odious  to  him.  He  especially  resented  the 
freedom  of  discussion,  which  she  loved  herself,  and  en- 
couraged in  all  those  who  came  near  her.  He  wanted  to 
consider  literatare  and  art  as  abstract  principles,  and  felt 
irritated  to  perceiv.e  their  close  connexion  with  every  question 
of  the  day.  The  attempt  he  made  to  silence  Madame  de 
Stoel  shews  how  imperfectly  Napoleon  understood  her  high 
and  indc{>cndent  character.  '^What  does  she  want)"  be 
im[)atiently  observed  to  one  of  her  friends ;  **  wiU  she  have 
the  two  millions  the  state  owes  to  her  father  ?  **  *'  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  I  want,"  said  Madame  de  Stabl,  when  this 
was  re|>eated  to  her,  **but  what  I  think.*'  Their  mutual 
enmity  soon  n>se  high.  Napoleon  compelled  Madame  de 
Stacl  to  leave  Paris  and  Parisian  society,  which  she  idolised  ; 
but  he  could  not  subdue  her  spirit ;  and  in  that  long,  and  for 
him  disgraceful  struggle,  it  was  still  the  woman  who  triumphed. 
In  the  courts  and  select  society  of  every  land  of  her  exile 
Madame  de  Stael  carried  her  resentment  with  her.  Eveiy- 
where  she  elocjucntly  declaimed  against  the  despotism  i»f 
Napolcfm,  or  merciles.sly  ridiculed  the  theatrical  {Nigeantry  of 
lus  court  There  were  few  important  epochs  in  his  reign, 
when  the  em()eror  was  not  made  to  feel  the  power  and 
sarcasms  of  the  woman  of  genius  whom  he  had  so  unjustly 
and  imprudently  contemned 

With  this  woman,  the  greatest  and  most  gifted  in  intellect 
her  sex  has  yet  produced,  dosed  the  social  and  i>oliticaI  power 
of  women  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  us 
look  back  and  see  the  part  they  enacted  daring  that  ever- 
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memorable  age.  Madame  du  Maine  and  the  Cellamare  con- 
spiracy, voluptuous  Madame  de  la  Verrne,  and  intrigning  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  reappear  before  us  with  the  profligate  days 
of  the  regency :  they  add  to  its  deep  cormption :  whilst* 
chastened  by  penitence,  sorrowful  Mademoisdle  Aiss^  dies, 
silently  asserting,  though  she  knows  it  not,  the  nndying 
strength  of  woman's  faith  and  purity.  The  name  of  learned 
Madame  du  Chatelet  remains  associated  with  that  of  Voltaire 
and  his  cold  philosophy.  Madame  de  la  Popelinidre,  gracefol 
and  elegant  as  she  is,  is  only  the  protectress  of  that  degraded 
art  which  suits  a  degraded  ago,  when  four  sisters  became  the 
mistresses  of  a  king.  The  haughty  &Toarite,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  has  no  power  beyond  that  political  power  she 
wrings  from  her  lover.  The  philosophic  Madamo  d*£pinay ; 
the  good-natured  Madame  Geo£fiin ;  Madame  du  Defiand, 
selfish,  caustic,  and  ennuy^e ;  and  impassioned  Mademoiselle 
Lcspinasse,  with  so  much  that  is  generous  and  tme  in  her 
erring  nature,  rule  society  under  Louis  XV.  The  abandoned 
old  king  dies;  Louis  XVI.,  young,  pure,  and  weak,  ascends 
the  throne  to  reap  the  thorns  his  grandfiither  has  sown. 
Women  still  govern  society :  Marie  Antoinette,  the  *gay  and 
imprudent  queen,  the  clever  and  supple  Madame  de  Genhs, 
Madame  Necker,  sedate  and  grave,  have  their  day.  But  this 
empty  world  is  passing  fast  away.  The  storm  which  has 
gathered  through  centuries  breaks  fortL  In  that  new  con- 
test, destined  to  ruin  her  power,  woman  still  takes  an  active 
part.  She  rules  parties,  defends  a  monarchy  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  or  founds  a  republic  with  Madame  Roland.  We 
behold  her  avenging  outraged  humanity  under  the  form  of 
Charlotte  Corday ;  teaching  men  how  to  suffer  and  die  in 
every  prison  and  on  every  scaffold ;  overthrowing  the  whole 
fabric  of  tyranny  with  the  generous  Madame  Tallien,  and 
defending  the  freedom  of  thought  with  the  gifted  daughter  of 
Necker. 

Profligacy,  scepticism,  daring  wit,  struggles  of  monarch 
and  people,  terror  and  reaction,  would  indeed  have  existed 
without  her ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  what  they  an 
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now  in  the  history  of  that  age,  had  woman  remained  inactive 
and  apart.  If  she  did  not  do  more  good,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  her  power  was  conditional :  it  was  confined  within 
fixed  limits,  and  fnibmissive  to  that  spirit  of  the  times  which 
both  men  and  women  obeyed  Yet  it  is  sad  to  reflect  how 
much  that  could  have  been  effected  was  left  undone.  Morals 
might  have  been  preserved  more  pure,  and  their  purity  is 
woman's  own  peculiar  care ;  faith  need  not  have  fallen  so 
low ;  a  spirit  of  charity  and  peace  might  have  been  diffused 
instead  of  one  of  bitterness  and  strife.  The  passionate  im- 
pulse which  precipitated  France  in  her  career  was  partly 
owing  to  women :  had  they  tempered  instead  of  accelerated 
the  fever  of  the  day,  so  many  dark  and  mournful  pages  need 
not  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  their  country.  As  it 
was,  their  part  was  still  great  and  striking.  They  gave  more 
grace  to  wit,  more  daring  to  philosophy,  more  generosity  to 
political  contests,  and  more  heroism  to  defeat  and  death. 
For  those  who  know  how  to  look  beyond  the  mere  surface  of 
history,  the  action  of  woman  in  Franco  during  the  eighteenth 
century  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  She  appears  in  that  age 
— the  most  remarkable  since  that  of  the  Reformations-con- 
nected with  every  important  question.  We  behold  her  giving 
a  stronger  impulse  to  literature,  aiding  the  development  of 
philosophy  and  thought ;  and,  like  man,  earnestly  seeking, 
through  all  the  mists  and  errors  of  human  knowledge,  to 
solve  the  great  social  and  political  problems  which  still 
agitate  us  in  our  day  :  the  legacy  of  the  i>ast  to  the  futura 
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tenant-Colonel  GREfjiAW  a  V,  of  the  Sladras  Staff  Corps.    Poet  8va 

JOURNAL  of  a  DIPLOJVIATE^S  THREE  YEARS'  RESI- 

DENCE    in    PERSIA.      By    E,  B.    Eastwick,   Esq.,  late    H.M.'«   Cha»« 

d'Affaires  at  the  Couit  of  Tehran.    2  Vols.    Post  8va    18s. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDEB  A  CO.,  G5  COBNHILL. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP  STAin)ARD  WORKS. 

WELL  PRINTED,  OX  GOOD  PAPER,  AND  8TR0N0LT 
BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 


Price  2«.  6d  each  Volume, 
JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotte  Bronte. 
SHIRLEY.     By  Charlotte  BrontM. 
VILLETTE.     By  Charlotte  BrontM. 
WUTHERING    HEIGHTS    AND   AGNES    GREY.     By 

Fmii.v  aitd  AxNK  Rbontb.      With  Preface  and  Memoir  of  ibe  8Ut«ra.    Bj 
CiiARLorrB  BaoNTi. 

THE    TENANT    OF    WILDFELL    HALL.      By   Anne 

HroxtK. 

THE   PROFESSOR    By  Charlotte  Bronte.    To  which 

ar«  added  the  Poema  of  Curkkr,  ELLt%  and  Adxix  Bell. 

THE    LIFE    OF    CHARLOTTE    BEONTfi.       By    Mm 

Gakkcu^ 

*«*  The  above  can  alno  be  had  In  cloth,  gUft  edgw,  8a.  0d.  each,  or 
haudftomely  bound  in  half  moroccu,  6a.  each. 

AGNES     OF     SORRENTO.       By    Mrs    H.    B.    Stowe, 

Authur  of  "  Uncle  Tum'a  Cabin,"  tc. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   LUTFULLAH,    a    Mohamedan 

G-ntleman;  and  hia  Transaction^  with  hla  FuUuw-Croaturua.       Editad  by 
EZiWARu  B.  Eamtwuk,  F.R8.,  P.8.A 

AGAINST  WIND  AND  TIDR     By  Holme  Lee. 
SYLVAN  HOLTS  DAUGHTER     By  Holme  Lee. 
KATHIE    BRANDE:     The   Fireside  History  of   a  Quiet 

Life.    By  IIulmk  Lcb. 

THE  TOWN :   Ite  Memorable  Characters  aud  Event*.     By 

Lcjon  HuxT.     Farty-flTo  Wj<»d  Kngravintfa. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    LEIGH    HUNT.       Edited  by 

Ilia  Eidbt  Hon. 


4  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

TALES  OF  THE  COLONIES ;  or,  Adventures  of  an  Emi 

grant    By  C.  Rowcboft. 

LAVINIA.      By  the  Author  of    "Doctor  Antonio,"  and 

**  Lorenzo  BeuonL  " 

TRANSFORMATION ;   or,  The  Romance  of  Monte  BenL 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthojute,  Author  of  **The  Searlet  Lettor,"  **Our  Old 
Utimo,"  Ac. 

DEERBROOK  :  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life.     By  Mra 

Harriet  Martinkav. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION.     By  Mrs  H.  Makhneau. 
BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDLA.    A  Historical  Sketch.    By 

Mrs  Harriet  Martineau. 

nOMANTIC  TALES.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax." 
DOMESTIC  STORIES.     By  the  Author  of  «  John  Hali&x." 
AFTER  DARK.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
BELOW  THE  SURFACE.    By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart 
THE    POLITICAL   ECONOMY    OF    ART.     By   John 

Rusk  IN. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  HUMOURISTS.      By 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 


Price  2«.  each  Volume. 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS :  An  Old  English  Stoiy. 

By  Talbot  Gwynse. 

TAUL  FERROLL  :  A  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  "  IX  Poems 

byV." 

A  LOST  LOVE.    By  Ashford  Owen. 


LONDON:  SMITH.  ELDER  h  CO.,  «5  CORNHILU 
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